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LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXVIL 


FE. 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | | 19 March, 1770. 

. T BELIEVE there 1s no man, however in- 
different about the intereſts of this country, who _ 
will not readily confeſs that the ſituation to which 
we are now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the 
violence of fa&tion, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of 
government, juſtifies the moſt melancholy apprehen- 
| fions, and calls for the exertion of whatever wiſ- 
dom or vigour is left among us. The King's anſwer 
to the remonſrance of the city of London, and the 
meaſures fince adopted by the miniſtry, amount to 
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a plain declaration, that the principle on which Mr. 
| Luttrell was ſeated in the Houſe of Commons,-is to 

be ſupported in all its conſequences, and carried to 
Its utmoſt extent. The ſame ſpirit which violated 
the freedom of election now invades the declaration 
and bill of rights, and threatens to puniſh the ſab- 
ject for exerciſing a privilege hitherto undiſputed, of 
petitioning the crown. The grievances of the peo- 
_ ple are aggravated by inſults; their complaints not 

_ merely diſregarded, but checked by authority; and 
every one of thoſe a&ts againſt which they remon- 
ſtrated, confirmed by the King's deciſive approba- 
tion. At ſuch a moment no honeſt man will re- 
main filent or inactive. However diſtinguiſhed by 
rank or property, in the rights of freedom we are all 
equal. As we are Engliſhmen, the leaſt confider- 
able man among us has an intereſt equal to the 
proudett nobleman in the laws and conſtitution of 
 Iis country, and 1s equally called upon to make a 

generous contribution in ſupport of them ; whether . 

it be the heart to conceive, the underſtanding to di- | 

rect, or the hand to execute. It 1s a common 
caule, in which we are all intereſted, in which we 
ſhould all be engaged. The man who deſerts it at 
this alarming crifis is an enemy to his country, and, 
- what I think of infinitely leſs importance, a traitor 
to his Sovercign. The ſubject who is truly loyal 
_ to the chief magiſtrate will neither adviſe nor tub- 
mit to arbitrary meaſures. The city of London 
| have given an example which, I doubt not, will be 
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followed by the whole kingdom. The noble ſpint 
of the metropolis is the life-blood of the ſtate, col- 
leted at the heart : from that point it circulates 
with health and vigour through every artery of the 
conſtitution. The time is come when the body of 

the Engliſh people muſt aifert their own cauſe: 

conſcious of their trength, and animated by a ſenſe 
_ of their duty, they will not ſurrender their birth- 
right to miniſters, parliaments, or kings. 


The city of London have expreſſed their ſen- 
timents with freedom and firmneſs; they have 
ſpoken truth boldly; and, in whatever light their 
remonſtrance may be repreſented by courtiers, I 
defy the moſt ſubtle lawyer in this country to point. 
out a ſingle inſtance in which they have exceeded 
the truth. Even that affertion, which we are told 
is moſt offenſive to parhament, 1n the theory of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, is ſtrictly true. If any part of 
_ the repreſentative body be not choſen by the peo- 
ple, that part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If. 
there be a defe& in the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, that power which alone 1s cqual to the making 
of the laws in this country 1s not complete, and the 
acts of parliament under that circumſtance are not 
the acts of a pure and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of 
the theory of our conſtitution; and, whatever diffi- 
_ culties or inconveniencies may attend the practice, 

1am ready to maintain, that, as far as the fact de- 
viates from the principle, ſo far the praQtice 1s vi- 
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cious and corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion 
raiſed upon any other part of the remonſtrance. 
That the principle on which the Middleſex election 
| was determined is more pernicious in its effects 
| than either the levying of ſhip-money by Charles 
the Firſt, or the ſuſpending power affumed by his 
_ Jon, will hardly be diſputed by any man who un- 
derſtands or wiſhes well to the Engliſh conftitu- 
tion. It is not an a& of open violence done by the 
King, or any direct or palpable breach of the laws 
attempted by his miniſter, that can ever endanger 
the liberties of this country. Againſt ſuch a King 
or miniſter the people would immediately take the 
alarm, and all the parties unite to oppoſe him. The 
_ laws may be grolsly violated in particular inſtances 
without any direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. 
Fa&ts of that kind ſtand alone; they are attributed 
| to neceſlity, not defended by principle. We can 
never be really in, danger until the forms of parha- 
ment are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance ot 
our civ1l and political liberties; until parliament it- , 
ſelf betrays its truſt, by contributing to eſtabliſh 
new principles of government, and employing the 
very weapons committed to it by the collective body 
to ſtab the conftitution. 


As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I preſume 
it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed 
| than a gentleman uſher, that this 1s a ſeaſon for 
compliments. Our gracious King indeed 1 is abun- 
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_ dantly civil to himſelf. Inſtead of an anſwer to a 
- petition, his Majeſty very gracefully pronounces his 
own panegyric; and I confeſs, that as far as his per- 
ſonal behaviour, or the royal purity of his inten- 
| tions, is concerned, the truth of thoſe declarations 
which the miniſter has drawn up for his Maſter 
cannot decently be diſputed. In every other re- 
ſpe&, I affirm, that they are abſolutely unſupported 
either in argument or fat. I muſt add too, that 
ſuppoſing the ſpeech were otherwiſe unexception- 
able, it is not a direct anſwer to the petition of the 
city. Eis Majeſty is pleaſed to fay, that he is al- 
ways ready to receive the requeſts of his ſubjects, 
yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent back with an ex- 
cuſe, and 1t was certainly debated in council whe- 
ther or no the magiſtrates of the city of London | 
ſhould be admitted to an audience. Whether the 
remonſtrance be or be not injurious to parliament, 
is the very queſtion between the parliament and the 
people, and ſuch a queſtion as cannot be decided by 
| the afſertion of a third party, however reſpettable. 
That the petitioning for a ditſolution of parliament 
is irreconcileable with the principles of the conſti- 
tution, 1s a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has 
not been informed, that the Houſe of Commons 
themſelves have, by a formal reſolution, admitted it 
to be the right of the ſubject. His Majeſty pro- 
ceeds to aflure us that he has made the laws the 
rule of his conduct. Was it in ordering or permit- 
ing his miniſters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a_ 
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general warrant ? Was it in ſuffering his miniſters 
to revive the obſolete maxim of nullum tempus to 
rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and 
there by give a decifive turn to a county election ? 

Was it in erecting a chamber conſultation of ſur- 
- geons, with authority to examine into and ſuperſede 
the legal verdict of a jury? Or did his Majeſty con- 
ſult the laws of this country when he permitted 
his Secretary of State to declare, that whenever the 
civil magiſtrate is trifled with, a military force muſt 
be ſent for, without the delay of a moment, and ef- 
feftually employed? Or was it in the barbarous ex- 
actneſs with which this illegal, inhuman doctrine 
was carried into execution ? If his Majeſty had re- 
 colleted theſe fats, I think he would never have _ 
ſaid, at leaſt with any reference to the meaſures of 
his government. that he had made the laws the rule 
- of his conduct. To talk of preſerving the affe&tions, 
or relying on the ſupport, of his ſubjects, while he 

continues to a& upon theſe principles, is indeed | 
paying a compliment to their loyalty which I hope 

they have too much ſpirit and underſtanding to de- 
ſerve. 


His Majeſty, we are told, is not only pun&tual in 
the performance of his own duty, but careful not tv 
aſſume any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution 
has placed in other hands. Admitting this laſt at- 
ſertion to be ſtrictly true, it 1s no way to the pur- 
poſe. The city of London have not deſired the 


King to aſſume a power placed in other hands. If 
they had, 1 ſhou!d hope to ſee the perſon who dared 
to preſent ſuch a petition immediately impeached. 
They ſolicit their Sovereign to exert that conſtitu- 
_ tional authority which the laws have veſted in him 
- for the benefit of his ſubje&s. They call upon him 
to make uſe of his lawful prerogative in a caſe 
which our laws evidently ſuppoſed might happen, 
| fince they have provided for it by truſting the So- 
vereign with a diſcretionary power to diſſolve the 
parliament. This requeſt will, I am confident, be 
' ſupported by remonſtrances from all parts of the 
| kingdom. His Majeſty will find at laſt, that this is 
the ſenſe of his people, and that it is not his intereſt 
to ſupport either miniſtry or parliament at the ha- 
_zard of a breach with the collective body of his ſub- 
jects. Thar he 1s the King of a free people 1s in- 
_ deed his greateſt glory. That he may long continue 
the King of a free people 1s the ſecond with that 
animates my heart. The firſt is, that the people 
may be free.* _ | Ei | 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


TO, | 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | 3 April, 1770. 

oF Is my laſt letter I offered you my 
opinion of the truth and propriety of his Majeſty's 
_ anſwer to the city of London, conſidering it merely 
as the ſpeech of a miniſter, drawn up in his own_ 
defence, and delivered, as uſual, by the chief ma- 
| giſtrate. I would ſeparate, as much as poſlible, the 
King's perſonal charaQter and behaviour from the 
acts of the preſent government. I wiſh it to be 
underſtood that his Majeſty had in effe&t no more 
concern in the ſubſtance of what he ſaid than Sir 
James Hodges had in the remonſtrance, and that as 
Sir James, in virtue of his office, was obliged to 
ſpeak the ſentiments of the people, his Majeſty 
might think himſelf bound, by the ſame official ob- 
ligation, to give a graceful utterance to the ſenti- 
ments of his miniſter. The cold formality of a well 
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repeated leflon is widely diſtant from the animated 
exprethon of the heart. 


This diſtintion, however, is only true with re- 


ſpe to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences of 
it reach beyond the miniſter, and materially afte&t 
his Majeſty's honour. In their own nature they are 


formidable enough to alarm a man of prudence, 
and diſgraceful enough to afflict a man of ſpirit. A 


ſabje& whoſe ſincere attachment to his Majeſty's 
perſon and family 18 founded upon rational princi- 
ples, will not, in the preſent conjuncture, be ſcrupu- 


lous of alarming or even of atthcting his Sovereign. 
I know there 1s another ſort of loyalty of which 


| his Majeſty has had plentiful experience. When 


the loyalty of "Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, 


| has once taken poileflion of an unhappy Prince, it 
ſcldom leaves him without accomplithing his de- 
ſtruction. When the poiſon of their doctrines has 


tainted the natural benevolence of his diſpoſition, 


when their inſidious counſels have corrupted the 


ſtamina of his government, what antidote can re-. 


ſtore him to his political health and honour, but the 
firm ſincerity of his Englith ſubjects? 


1t has not been uſual in this country, at leaſt 
fince the days of Charles the Firlit, to ſee the Sove- 
reign perſonally at variance, or engaged in a direct. 


altercation, with his ſubje&s. Acts of grace and 
indulgence are wiſely appropriated to him, and 
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ſhould conftantly be performed by himſelf. He never 
ſhould appear but in an amiable light to his ſub- 
jeas. Even in France, as long as any 1deas of a hi- 
mited monarchy were thought worth preſerving, it 
was a maxim, that no man ſhould leave the royal 
preſence diſcontented. They have loſt Or renounced | 
the moderate principles of their government, and 
now, when their parhaments venture to remonſtrate, 
the tyrant comes forward, and anſwers abſolutely 
for himſelf. The ſpirit of their preſent conſtitu- 
tion requires that the King ſhould be feared, and 
| the principle, I believe, is tolerably ſupported by the 
fact. But in our political ſyſtem the theory is at 
variance with the practice, for the King ſhould bc 
beloved. Meaſures of greater ſeverity may indeed, 
in ſome circumſtances, be neceſſary ; but the minifter 
who adviſes ſhould take the execution and odium 
of them entirely upon himſelf. He not only betrays 
his Maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, when he expoſes the chief magiſtrate 
_ to the perſonal hatred or contempt of his ſubjects. 
When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of government, we 
mean an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, deliberately 
_ adopted and reſolutely maintained by the ſervants 
of the Crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the language 
or behaviour of the Sovereign. 'The government 
of a weak irreſolute monarch may be wiſe, mode- 
rate, and firm; that of an obitinate, capricious 
prince, on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined. 
and relaxed. The reputation of public meaſures 
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depends upon the. miniſter, who is reſponſible, not 
upon the King, whoſe private opinions are not ſup- 
poſed to have any weight againſt the advice of his 


counſel, whoſe perſonal authority ſhould therefore 
never be interpoſed 1n public affairs. This, IT be- 
heve, 1s true conſtitutional doctrine. But for a mo- 


ment let us ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be taken for 
granted, that an occaſion may arile in which a king 


_ of England ſhall be compelled to take upon him- 


ſelf the ungrateful office of rejecting the petitions _ 


and cenſuring the condudt of his ſubje&s; and let 


_ the city remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to have created 


ſo extraordinary an occaſion. On this principle, 
which I preſume no friend of adminiſtration will 
diſpute, let the wiſdom and ſpirit of the miniſtry be 
examined. They adviſe the King to hazard his dig- 


nity by a poſitive declaration of his own ſenti- | 
ments; they ſuggeſt to him a language full of ſeve- 


_ rity and reproach. What follows? When his Ma- 


jeſty had taken ſo deciſive a part in ſupport of his 
miniſtry and parhament, he had a right to expect 
from them a reciprocal dzmonſtration of firmneſs 


in their own cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. 
He had reaſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not, were 
| the bluſtering promiſes of Lord North) that the 


perſons whom he had been adviſed to charge with 
having failed in their reſpect to him, with having 


injured parliament, and violated the principles of 
the conſtitution, ſhould not have been permitted to 
elcape without ſome ſevere marks of the diſplea- 
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fare and vengeartce of parliament. As the matter 
ſtands, the miniſter, after placing his Sovereign in 
the moſt unfavourable light to his ſubjects, and after 
attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own 
_ precipitate meatures upon the royal character, leaves 
him a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, to recall, if he 
can, or to compenſate, by future compliances, for 
one unhappy demonſtration of ill-ſupported firni- 
neſs, and ineffectual reſentment. As a man of {pi- 
rit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenſible, that the lofty 
terms in which he was perſuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the filly conclufion of the 
| buſineſs, reſemble the pomp of a mock-tragedy, 
where the moſt pathetic ſentiments, and even the 
ſufferings of the hero, are calculated for derifion, 


Such has been the boaſted firmneſs and conſiſt- 
ency of a miniſter? whoſe appearance in the Houſe 
of Commons was thought effential to the King's 
ſervice; whoſe preſence was to influence every di- 
viſion; who had a voice to perſuade, an eye to pe- 
netrate, a geſture to command. The reputation of _ 
theſe great qualities has been fatal to his friends. 
The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been comnutted. 
The mine was ſunk, combuſtibles provided, and 
Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable, waited 
only for the ſignal of command. All of a ſudden 
the country gentlemen diſcover how groſsly they | 
have been deceived ; the miniſter's heart fails him, 
the grand plot is defeated in a moment, and poor 
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Mr. Ellis and his motion taken into cuſtody. From 
the event of Friday laſt, one would imagine that 
ſome fatality hung over this gentleman. Whether 
he makes or ſapprefſes a motion, he is equally ſure 
of his diſgrace. But the complexion of the times 
will ſuffer no man to be vice-treaſurer of Ireland 
with impunity.< : 


T do not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for 
the miniſter's reputation. He a&s ſeparately for 
himſelf, and the moſt ſhameful inconſiſtency may 
perhaps be no diſgrace to him. But when the So - 

_ vereign, who repreſents the majeſty of the ſtate, ap- 
pears in perſon, his dignity thould be ſupported. 
The occaſion ſhould be important ; the plan well 
conſidered ; the execution ſteady and conſiſtent. 

_ My zeal for his Majeſty's real honour compels me to 
aſſert, that 1t has been too much the ſyſtem of the | 
preſent reign to introduce him perſonally, either | 
to a& for, or to defend his ſervants. They perſuade 
him to do what is properly their buſineſs, and de. | | 
ſert hin in the midſt of it. Yet this is an inconve- 
mence to which he muſt for ever be expoſed while 
he adheres to a miniſtry divided among themſelves, 
or unequal in credit and ability to the great taik 
they have undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the in- 
terpoſition of the royal perſonage, as the Jait reſource 
of government, their weakneſs obliges them to ap-_ 

Ply it to every ordinary occaſion, and to render it. 

_ Cheap and common in the opinion of the people. 
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Inſtead of ſupporting their Maſter, they look to him 


for ſupport; and for the emoluments of remaining _ 
one day more 1n office, care not how much his ſa- 


cred character is proftituted and diſhonoured. | 


If I thought it poflible for this paper to reach 
the cloſet, I would venture to appeal at once to his 
Majeſty's judgment. I would atk him, but in the 
moſt reſpe&ful terms, © As you are a young man, 
* Sir, who ought to have a life of happineſs in proſ-_ 
« pect; as you are a huſband; as you are a father 
« (your filial duties I own have been religiouſly per- 
* formed) ; is it bona fide for your intereſt or your 
* honour to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and 
* to live in a perpetual diſagreement with your peo- 
* ple, merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings 


"6 a North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, 


© Onſlow, Rigby, Jerry Dyſon, and Sandwich? 
© Their very names are a ſatire upon all govern- 
* ment, and I defy the graveſt of your chaplains to 


0 read the catalogue without ng: 


For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 


_ addreſſes from parliament as a faſhionable unmean- 


ing formality. Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have 


 beenſucceflively complimented with almoſt the ſame 


profeſſions of duty and affe&tion. But let us ſup- 


poſe them to mean exattly what they profeſs. The 


conſequences deſerve to be conſidered. Either the 


ſovereign 1s a man of high ſpirit, and dangerous am- 
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bition, ready to take advantage of the treachery of 
his parliament, ready to accept of the ſurrender they 
made him of the public liberty; or he is a mild, 
undefigning prince, who, provided they indulge him 
with a little ſtate and pageantry, would of himſelf 
intend no miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſition, it muſt 
ſoon be decided by the ſword, whether the conſtitu- 
tion ſhould be loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a_ 
prince no way qualified for the execution of a great 
and hazardous enterpriſe, and without any deter- 
mired object in view, may nevertheleſs be driven 
into ſuch deſperate meaſures as may lead dire&tly 
| to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a ſhameful fluc- 
tuation between the extremes of violence at one 
moment, and timidity at another. 'The miniſter 
perhaps may have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
| ſuccels of the preſent hour, and with the profits of 
his employment. He is the tenant of the day, and 
| has no intereſt in the inheritance. The Sovereign 
himſelf 1s bound by other obligations, and ought to 
look forward to a ſuperior, a permanent intereſt. 
His paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind him how _ 
many hoſtages he has given to ſociety. 'The ties of 
nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and proteſ- 
tations. The father who conſiders his own preca- 
 rious ſtate of health, and the poſlible hazard of a 
long minority, will wiſh to ſee the family eſtate free 
and unincumbered.s What is the dignity of the 
crown, though it were really maintained ; what 1s 


the honour of parliament, ſuppoſing it ET 
_ | | 2 Et be ET oe | 


without any foundation of integrity and juſtice ; or 
what 1s the vain reputation of firmneſs, even if the _ 
ſcheme of the government were uniform and con- 
ſiſtent, compared with the heartfelt affeQtions of 
| the people, with the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
royal family, or even with the grateful acclama-_ 
tions of the populace ! Whatever ſtyle of contempt 
may be adopted by miniſters or parliaments, no 
- man ſincerely deſpiſes the voice of the Engliſh na- 
tion. 'The Houſe of Commons are only interpret- 
ers, whoſe duty 1t 1s to convey the ſenſe of the 
people faithfully to the Crown. If the interpreta- 
tion be falſe or unperfect, the conſtituent powers 
are called upon to dehver their own ſentiments. 
'Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible; their geſtures 
fierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed by ſo- 
phiſftries, their honeſt eloquence riſes into ation. 
Their firſt appeal was to the integrity of their re- 
preſentatives ; the ſecond to the King's juſtice; the 
laſt argument of the people, whenever they have re- 
courſe to it, will carry more perhaps than perſua- 
\ fion to parliament, or ſupplication to the throne. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
FRE 


TO 


THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, ke 28 May, 1770. 
WuriLs parliament was ſitting, it 
would neither have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite re- 
gular, to offer any opinion to the public upon the 
juſtice or wiſdom of their proceedings. To pro- 
_ nounce fairly upon their conduct, it was necetlary 
to wait until we could confider, in one view, the 
_ beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of their delibe- 
rations. The cauſe of the public was undertaken 
- and ſupported by men whoſe abilities and united _ 
authority, to ſay nothing of the advantageous ground 
they ſtood on, might well be thought ſufficient to. 
determine a popular queſtion in favour of the peo- 
ple. Neither was the Houſe of Commons 1o abto- 
lutely engaged in defence of the miniſtry, or even 
of their own reſolutions, but that they might have 
paid ſome decent regard to the known diſpoſition of 
their conſtituents, and, without any dithonour to 
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their firmneds, might have retrated an opinion too 


haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the alarm it had 
created, and how ſtrongly 1t was oppoſed by the 
_ general ſenſe of the nation. The miniſtry too 


would have conſulted their own immediate intereſt 


| in making ſome conceſſion ſatisfaftory to the mode- 
rate part of the people. Without touching the 
ſa, they might have conſented to guard again, 
' or give up the dangerous principle on which it 
was eſtabliſhed. In this ftate of things, I think it _ 
was highly improbable, at the beginning of the ſeſ- 


fion, that the complaints of the people upon a mat- 
ter which, in their apprehenſion at leaſt, immedi- 


ately affeted the life of the conftitution, would be 


treated with as much contempt by their own repre- 
ſentatives, and by the Houſe of Lords, as they had | 
been by the other branch of the legiſlature. De- 
ſpairing of their integrity, we had a right to expet 


ſomething from their prudence, and ſomething from 


their fears. The Duke of Grafton certainly did 
not foreſee to what an extent the corruption of a 
parhament might be carried. He thought, perhaps, 
that there ſtill was ſome portion of ſhame or virtue 
left in the majority of the Houſe of Commons, or 
that there was a line in public proſtitution beyond 


which they would ſcruple to proceed. Had the 
young man been a little more praiſed in the 
: world, or had he ventured to meaſure the charac- 
ters of other men by his own, he would not have 


been fo eaſily diſcouraged. 
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The prorogation of parhament naturally calls 
- upon us to review their proceedings, and to conſider 
| the condition in which they have left the kingdom. 
I do not queſtion but they have done what is uſually 
called the King's buſineſs, much to his Majeſty's ſa- 
| tisfaction. We have only to lament, that in conſe- 
quence of a ſyſtem introduced or revived in the 
preſent reign, this kind of merit ſhould be very | 
conſiſtent with the neglect of every duty they owe 
to the nation. The interval between the opening 
of the laſt and cloſe of the former ſeflion was longer - 
than uſual. | Whatever were the views of the mi- 
niſter in deferring the meeting of parhament, fut- 
ficient time was certainly given to every Member 
of the Houſe of Commons to look back upon the 
ſteps he had taken, and the conſequences they had _ 
produced. The zeal of party, the violence of per- 
ſonal animoſlities, and the heat of contention, had 
leiſure to ſubſide. From that period, whatever re- 
ſolution they took was deliberate and prepenſe. In 
the preceding ſeflion, the dependents of the minil[- 
try had affected to believe, that the final determi- 
nation of the queſtion would have ſatisfied the na- 
tion, or at leaſt put a ſtop to their complaints; as it 
the certainty of an evil could diminiſh the ſenſe of 
it, or the nature of injuſtice could be altered by 
_ decifion. But they found the people of England 
were in a temper very diſtant from ſubmiſſion; 
and, although it was contended that the Houſe of 
| Commons could not themſelves reverſe a reſolu- 
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lution which had the force and effe& of a judicial 

- ſentence, there were other conſtitutional expedients 
which would have given a ſecurity againſt any 

| ſimilar attempts for the future. The general pro- 
poſition, in which the whole country had an inte- 
reſt, might have been reduced to a particular fact, 
in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrel! would alone 
have been concerned. The Houſe of Lords might 
interpoſe; the King might diſſolve the parliament ; 
or, if every other reſource failed, there till lay a 
grand conſtitutional writ of error, in behalf of the 
people, from the deciſion of one court to the wiſ- 
dom of the whole legiſlature. Every one of theſe 
remedies has been ſucceſſively attempted. The 
people performed their part with dignity, ſpirit, 
and perſeverance. For many months his Majeſty 
heard nothing from his people but the language of 
complaint and reſentment ; unhappily for this coun- 

- try, 1t was the daily triumph of his courtiers, that 
he heard it with an indifference approaching to 
contempt. 


The Houſe of Commons having aſſumed a power 
_unknown to the conſtitution, were determined nt 
merely to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in quel-. 
tion, but to maintain the doctrine in its utmoſt ex- 

tent, and to eftablith the fa& as a precedent in 1: 

to be apphed in whatever manner his Maieſty' ; 
ſervants ſhould hereafter think fit. Their proceed- 
10gs upon this occaſion are a ſtrong proof that a d-- 
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_ciſton, in the firſt inſtance illegal and unjuſt, can 


only be ſupported by a continuation of falſehood 


_ and injuſtice. To ſupport their former reſolutions, 
they were obliged to violate ſome of the beſt known 


and eſtabliſhed rules of the THouſe. In one inftance 
they went to far as to declare, in open defiance ot 
truth and common ſenſe, that it was not the rule 
of the Houſe to divide a complicated queſtion at 
the requeſt of a member.* But after trampling 
upon the laws of the land, it was not wonderful 
that they ſhould treat the private regulations of 
their own afſembly with equal diſregard. The | 
ſpeaker, being young 1n office, began with pretended 


- 1gnorance, and ended with deciding for the minil- 


try. We were not ſurpriſed at the decifion; but 
he hefitated and bluſhed at his own baſenels, and 
every man was aſtonithed.? | 


The intereſt of the public was vigoroully ſup- 
ported in the Houſe of Lords. Their right to de- 
ſend the conſtitution againſt an _incroachment of 
the other eſtates, and the necetlity of exerting 11 at 


| this period, was urged to them with every argu- 


ment that could be ſuppoſed to influence the heart 
or the underſtanding. Lut it ſoon appeared, that 
they had already taken their part, and were deter- 
mined to ſupport the Houſe of Commons, not only 
at the expence of truth and decency, but even by a 


lurrenderof their own moſt importantrights. Inftead 


of performing that duty which the conſtitution ex- 
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| peed from them, in return for the dignity and in- 
depeiidence of their ſtation, in return for the here- 
_ ditary ſhare it has given them in the legiſlature, 
the majority of them made common cauſe with the 
other Houſe in opprefling the people, and eſtablithed 
another dottrine as falſe in itſelf, and, if poſſible, 
more pernicious to the conſtitution than that on 
which the Middleſex ele&tion was determined. By 
reſolving, * that they had no right to impeach a 

* judgment : f the Houſe of Commons in any caſe. 
* whatſoever, where that Houſe has a competent 
« juriſdiction,” they in effe& gave up that conſtitu- 
tional check and reciprocal control of one branch 
of the legiſlature over the other, which is perhaps 
the greateſt and moſt important object provided for 
by the diviſion of the whole legitlative power into 
three eſtates; and now let the judicial decifions of 
the Houſe of Commons be ever ſo extravagant, let 
_ their declarations of the law be ever ſo flagrantly 
falſe, arbitrary, and oppreflive to the ſubject, the 
Houſe of Lords .have impoſed a ſlavith filence upon 
themſelves; they cannot interpole, they cannot pro- 
tet the ſubject, they cannot defend the laws of 
their country. A conceflion ſo extraordinary in 1t- 
ſelf, ſo contradiQtory to the principles of their own 
inſtitution, cannot but alarm the moſt nuſutpecting | 
mind. We may well conclude, that the Lords. 
would hardly have yielded ſo much to the other 
Houſe without the certainty of a compenſation, 
which can only be made to them at the expence of | 
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the people.5 The arbitrary power they have aſ- 
ſumed of impoſing fines, and committing during 
pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its full extent. 
The Houſe of Commons are too much in their debt 


to queſtion or interrupt their proceedings. The 


Crown too, we may be well atſured, will loſe no- 
thing in this new diſtribution of power. After de- 
_ claring, that to petition for a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment 1s irreconcileable with the principles of the 


conſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to expect that _ 


ſome extraordinary compliment will be returned to 


| the royal prerogative. The three branches of the 
legiſlature ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and 


intereſts as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. 
They reciprocally ſacrifice them to the ammoſities 
of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union 


' among themſelves, upon the ruin of the laws and 


liberty of the commonwealth. 


Through the whole proceedings of the Houſe 
| of Commons in this ſcfſion, there is an apparent, a 
palpable conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented 
| their wtlaring to aſſert their own dignity where it 
| has been immediately and groſsly attacked. In 
the courſe of Dottor Muſgrave's examination, he 
ſaid every thing that can be conceived mortifying 


to individuals, or offenſive to the Houſe. They 
voted his information frivolous, but they were _ 


awed by his firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk under 
1t.5 The terms in which the ſale of a patent to 
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Mr. Hine were communicated to the public natu- 


rally called for a parliamentary inquiry. The in- 
tegrity of the Houſe of Commons was direttly im- 
_ peached; but they had not courage to move in 
their own vindication, becauſe the inquiry would 
have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and the Duke 
of Grafton. When Sir George Savile branded them 
with the name of traitors to their conſtituents, when 
the Lord Mayor, the Sherifts, and Mr. Tre-othick, 
expreſsly avowed and maintained every part of the 
city remonſtrance, why did "they tamely ſubmit to 
be inſulted? Why did they not 1mmediately expe] 
thoſe refractory members? Conlcious of the mo- 
tives on which they had ated, they prudently 
preferred infamy to danger, and were better pre- 
pared to meet the contempt, than to rouſe the in- 
dignation of the whole people. Had they expelled 
thoſe five members, the conſequences of the new 
doctrine of incapacitation would have come imme- 
diately home to every man. The truth of it would 
| then have been fairly. tried, without any reference 
to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the dignity 0: 
the Houſe, or the obſtinacy of one particular coun- 
ty. Theſe topics, I know, have had their weight 
with men, who attecting a charaQter of moderation, 
1n reality contult nothing but their own jmmedate 
_ eaſe; who are weak enough to acquieſce under a 
flagrant violation of the laws, when it does not di- 


rectly touch themielves, and care not what injuitice 
is practiſed upon a man whoſe moral character the 


| pionſly think themſelves obliged to condemn. Tn 
any other circumſtances, the Houſe of Commons 
muſt have forfeited all credit and dignity if, after _ 
ſach groſs provocation, they had permitted thoſe 
five gentlemen to fit any longer among them. We 
ſhould then have ſeen and felt the operation of a 
precedent which is repreſented to be perfealy bar- 
ren and harmleſs. But there is a {ct of men in this 
country whoſe underſtandings meaſure the viola- 
tion of law by the magnitude of the inftance, not 
by the important conſequences which flow directly 
from the principle ; and the minitter, I preſume, did 
not think it ſafe to quicken their apprehenfions too 
ſoon. Had Mr. Hampden reaſoned and acted like 
the moderate men of theſe days, inſtead of hazard- 
ing his whole fortune in a law-ſuit with the crown, 
he would have quictly paid the twenty ſhillings de- 
| manded of him, the Stuart family would probably 
have continued upon the throne, and at this mo- 
ment the impoſition of ſhip-money would have 
been an acknowledged prerogative of the crown. 


What then has been the buſineſs of the ſeflion 
after voting the ſupplies, and confirming the deter- 
mination of the Middleſex election ? The extraordi- | 
nary prorogation of the Irith parliament, and the 
juſt diſcontents of that kingdom, bave becn patled 
by without notice. Neither the general ſituation 
of our Colonies, nor that particular diſtreſs which 

forced the inhabitants of Boſton to take up arms in 
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their defence, have been thought worthy of a mo- 
ment's conſideration. In the repeal of thoſe acts 
which were moſt offenſive to America, the parlia- 
ment have done every thing but remove the offence. 
"They have relinquiſhed the revenue, but judiciouſly 
taken care to preſerve the contention. It 1s not 
| pretended that the continuation of the tea duty 1s 
to produce any dire& benefit whatſoever to the | 
| mother country. What is it then but an odious, : 
_ unprofitable exertion of a ſpeculative right, and 
fixing a badge of ſlavery upon the Americans, 
without ſervice to their maſters? But it has pleaſed 
God to give us a miniſtry and a parhament who 
are neither to be perſuaded by argument, nor 1n- 
firucted by experience. | 


| Lord North, I ſhine; will not claim an ex- 
traordinary merit from any thing he has done this 
| year in the improvement or application of the re- 
venue. A great operation, dire&ted to an important 
objeR, though it ſhould fail of- ſucceſs, marks the 
_ genius and elevates the character of a miniſter. A 
' poor contracted underſtanding deals in little ſchemes, 
| which diſhonour him if they fail, and do him no 
credit when they ſucceed. Lord North had fortu- 
nately the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all 
| the four per cents at once. The failure of his firſt 
enterprize in finance is not half ſo diſgraceful to 
| his reputation as a miniſter, as the enterprize itſelf 
- 1s iyurious to the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one 
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decifive blow, which would have cleared the mar- 
ket at once, upon terms proportioned to the price of 
the four per cents fix weeks ago, he has tampered 
with a pitiful portion of a commodity which ought 
never to have been touched but in groſs; he has 
given notice to the holders of that ſtock, of a de- 
fign formed by government to prevail upon them 
\ to ſurrender it by degrees, conſequently has warned 
them fo hold up and inhance the price; ſo that the 
plan of reducing .the four per cents muſt either be 
dropped entirely, or continued with an increafing 
diſadvantage to the public. The miniſter's ſagacity 
has ſerved to raiſe the value of the thing he means 
to purchaſe, and to ſink that of the three per cents, 
which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In effe&, he has con- | 
trived to make it the intereſt of the proprictor of 
four per cents to ſell out and buy three per cents in_ 
the market, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock upon 
any terms that can ponbey be oftered " govern- 
ment. 


The ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to 
conſider the ſituation of the King. The proroga- 
tion of parliament has the effe& of a temporary diſ- 
ſolution. The odium of meaſures adopted by the 
collective body fits lightly upon the ſeparate mem- 
bers who compoſed it. They retire into ſummer 
_ quarters, and reft from the diſgraceful labours of _ 
| the campaign. But as for the Sovereign, it is not 
ſo with him. He has a permanent exiſtence in this 
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country ; he cannot withdraw himſelf from the com- 
plaints, the diſcontents, the reproaches of his ſub- 
jects. They purſue him to his retirement, and in- 
vade his domeſtic happineſs, when no addreſs can 


| be obtained from an obſequious parliament to en- 
courage or conſole him. In other times, the in- 


tereſt of the King and people of England was, as it 
ought to be, entirely the fame. A new ſyſtem has 
not only been adopted in tact, but proftetled upon 


principle. Miniſters are no longer the public ſer- 


vants of the ſtate, but the private domeſtics of the 
Sovereign. One particular claſs of men' are pcr- 
mitted to call themſelves the King's friends, as it 


the body of the people were the King's enemies; 
_ or asf lis Majeſty looked for a reſource or conlola- 


tion in the attachment of a few favourites, againſt 


the general contempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects. 


Edward and Richard the Second made the ſame 
diſtinftion between the collective body of the peo- 
ple, and a contemptible party who ſurrounded the 


throne. The event of their miſtaken conduct might 


have been a warning to their ſuccetfors. Yet the 


errors of thoſe princes were not without excule. 


They had as many falſe friends as our preſent gra- 
c1ous Sovereign, and infinitely greater temptations 
to ſeduce them. They were neither ſober, religious, 
nor demure. Intoxicated with pleaſure, they walted 


their inheritance 1n purſuit of it. Their Ives were 
| like a rapid torrent, brilliant in proſpect, though 


uſclets or dangerous in its courſe. In the dull, un- 
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animated exiſtence of other princes, we ſee nothing 
but a fickly, ftagnant water, which taints the at- 
moſphere without fertilizing the ſoil. The mora- 
lity of a king 18 not to be meatured by vulgar rules. 
His fituation 1s ſingular. There are faults which 
do him honour, and virtues that diſgrace him. A 
faultleſs, infipid equality in his charaQter, is neither 
capable of vice nor virtue in the extreme; but it 
ſecures his ſubmiſſion to thoſe perſons whom he 
has been accuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him a 
dangerous inſtrument of their ambition. Secluded 
from the world, attached from his infancy to one 
{et of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connexions, nor his mind to 
better information. A character of this ſort is the 
ſoil fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in poli- 
_ tics and religion which begins with a meritorious 
facrifice of the underttanding, and finally conducts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. 


At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcanda- 
lous diſorders which have been introduced into the 
government of all the dependencies in the empire 
would have rouſed the attention of the public. The 
odious abuſe and proſtitution of the prerogative at 
home, the unconſtitutional employment of the mi- 
litary, the arbitrary fines and commitments by the 
| Houſe of Lords and Court of King's Bench, the 
mercy of a chaſte and pious Prince extended cheer- 
| fully to a wilftul murderer, becauſe that murderer 
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is the brother of a common proſtitute,* would, I 
think, at any other time, have excited univerſal in- 
dignation. But the daring attack upon the conſti- 


tution, in the Middleſex eletion, makes us callous. 
and indifferent to inferior grievances. No man re- 


gards an eruption upon the ſurface when the no- 
ble parts are invaded, and he feels a mortification 
approaching to his heart. The ſree election of our 
repreſentatives in parhament comprehends, becauſe 


it 18, the ſource and ſecurity of every right and pri- 


vilege of the Engliſh nation. The miniſtry have 


- realiſed the compend1ous 1deas of Caligula. They 


know that the liberty, the laws, and property of an 
Engliſhman have in truth but one neck, and that to 
violate the freedom of eleCtion firikes deeply at them 
all. :. EET oe 
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LETTER XL. 


'To 
LORD NORTH. 


MY LORD, = 22 Avg. 1770. 


Mx. Luttrell's ſervices were the 
chief ſupport and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's 
adminiſtration. The honour of rewarding them was 
reſerved for your Lordſhip. "The Duke, 1t ſeems, 
had contrafted an obligation he was aſhamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to acquit. You, my Lord, 
had no ſcruples. You accepted the ſucceſſion with 
all its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. Luttrell 
lus legacy, at the hazard of ruining the eſtate. 


When this accompliſhed youth declared him- 
| felf the champion of government, the world was 
buſy in inquiring what honours or emoluments 
could be a ſufficient recompenſe to a young man 
_ of his rank and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his 
entrance into life with the uſual contempt and de __ 


teſtation of his country His noble father had not 
2 C | 


been ſo precipitate. To vacate his ſeat in parlia- 


' ment; to intrude upon a county in which he had 
no intereſt or connexion; to potſeſs himſelf of ano- : 
ther man's right, and to maintain it in defiance of | 
public ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a degree of 
zeal or of depravity, which all the favour of a pious 
Prince could hardly requite. I proteſt, my Lord. 
there 1s in this young man's conduct a firain of 
proſtitution which, for its fingularity, I cannot but 
admire. He has diſcovered a new line in the hu- 
man chara&er; he has degraded even the name of 
Luttrell, and gratified his father's moſt ſanguine ex- 
_ pectations. COTE 


The Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſ- 
poſition to patronize this kind of merit, was con- 
tented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's pane- 


__ gyric. 'The gallant ſpirit, the diſintereſted zeal of 


the young adventurer, were echoed through the 
Houſe of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged 
himſelf to the Houle, as an evidence of the purity 
of his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions, that he had 

engaged without any proſpect of perſonal benefit. 
_ and that the idea of compenſation would mortally 
_ offend him." The noble Duke could hardly be in 

earneſt; but he had lately quitted his employment. 
and began to think it necetlary to take ſome care 
of his reputation. At that very moment the Irith 
| negociation was probably begun. Come forward, 
thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute. and tell 


this inſulted country who adviſed the King to ap- 
point Mr. Luttrell Adjutant-General to the army 1n 
Ireland. By what management was Colonel Cun- 

inghame prevailed on to reſign his employment, and 
the obſequious Gitborne to accept of a penſion for 
the government of Kinſale? ® Was it an original 
ſtipulation with the Princeſs of Wales, or does he 
_ owe his preferment to your Lordfhip's partiality, or 
to the Duke of Bedford's friendſhip? My Lord, 
though it may not be poſhible to trace this mca- 
- ſure to its ſource, we can follow the ſtream, and 
warn the country of its approaching, deſtruction. 
The Engliſh nation muſt be rouſed, and put upon 
its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn us how 
far he may be truſted whenever an open attack is 

to be made upon the liberties of this country. I 
do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan formed. 
Your Lordſhip beſt knows by whom; the corrup- 
tion of the legiſlative body on this ſide, a military 
force on the other, and then, Farewell to England ! 
It is impoſlible that any miniſter ſhall dare to ad- 
viſe the King to place ſuch a man as Luttrell in the 
confidential poſt of Adjutant-General, it there were 
not ſome ſecret purpoſe in view which only ſuch a 
man as Luttrell is fit to promote The inſult of- 
fered to the army in general 15 as groſs as the out- 
rage intended to the people of England. What! 
_ Lentenant-Colonel Juttrell Adjutant-General of 
an army of ſixteen thouſand men! One would think 
lus Majetty's campaigns at Biackheath and Wim- 
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bledon might have taught him better. I cannot 
help wiſhing General Harvey joy of a colleague 
who does ſo much honour to the employment. But, 
my Lord, this meaſure is too daring to paſs unno- 
ticed, too dangerous to be received with indiffer- 
ence or ſubmiſſion. You ſhall not have time to 
new-model the Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit 
to be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. | As a miſchief 
to the Engliſh conſtitution (for he is not worth 
the name of enemy) they already deteſt him. 
As a boy, impudently thruſt over their heads, they 
will receive him with indignation and contempt. 
| As for you, my Lord, who perhaps are no morc 
| than the blind, unhappy inſtrument of Lord Bute 

| and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, be 
afſured that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for _ 
_ the advice which has been given, and either di- 
| cover your accomplices, or fall a ſacrifice to their 
ſecurity. 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XII. 


| I | 
| THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD. 


MY LORD ; | 14 Nov, 1770. 
Taz appearance of this letter 
- will attract the curioſity of the public, and com-_ 
mand even your Lordthip's attention. I am conſi- 
derably in your debt, and ſhall endeavour, once for 
all, to balance the account. Accept of this addreſs, 
my Lord, as a prologue to more important ſcenes 
in which you will probably be called upon to act or 
ſuffer. CY, 


You will not queſtion my veracity, when I aſ- 
fure you that 1t has not been owing to any particu- 
_ lar reſpe& for your perſon that I have abſtained 

| from you ſo long. Beſides the diſtreſs and danger 
with which the preſs is threatened when your Lord- 
thip is party, and the party is to be judge, I confeſs 
T have been deterred by the difficulty of the tatk. 
Our language has no term of reproach, the mind 


has no idea of deteſtation, which has not already 
been happily applied to you, and exhauſted. Am- 
ple juſtice has been done by abler pens than mine 
to the ſeparate merits of your life and character. 
Let it be my humble office to collect the ſcattered 
ſweets, til] their united virtue tortures the ſenſe. 


Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute to 
\ Scotch ſincerity wherever I find it. I own I am 
'not apt to confide in the profeſſions of gentlemen 
of that country, and when they ſmile, I feel an in- 
voluntary emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief. 
With this general opinion of an ancient nation, I | 
_ always thought it much to your Lordfhip's honour, 
that, in your earlier days, you were but little in- 
fefled with the prudence of your country. You 
| had ſome original attachments, which you took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. The h- 
| beral ſpirit of youth prevailed over your native dil- 
cretion. Your zeal in the cauſe of an unhappy 
prince was exprefſed with the ſincerity of wine, and 
ſome of the {olemnitics of religion.” This, I con- 
ceive, 1s the moſt amiable poiut of view in which 
your chara&ter has appeared. Like an honett man, 
you took that part in politics which might have 
_ been expected trum your birth, education, country, 
_ and connexions. There was ſomething generous 
in your attachment to the baniſhed houte of Stuart. 
We lament the miſtakes of a good man, and do not 
begin to deteſt him until he attects to renounce Þis. 
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| principles. Why did you not adhere to that loyalty 
you once profetſed? Why did you not follow the 


example of your worthy brother? ® With him you | 
might have {ſhared in the honour of the Pretender's 


_ confidence; with him you might have preſerved 

the integrity of your character, and England, I 
_ think, might have ſpared you without regret. Your 
friends will ſay, perhaps, that although you de- 


 ſerted the fortune of your liege Lord, you have ad- 


| hered firmly to the principles which drove his fa- 
| ther from the throne; that without openly ſup- 
porting the perſon, you have done eflential ſervice 
to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf for the loſs of 
a fayourite family by reviving and eſtabliſhing the 
maxims of their government. 'This 1s the way in 
which a Scotchman's underſtanding corrects the 


error of his heart. My Lord, I acknowledge the | 
truth of the detence, and can trace it through all 
your condu&t. I ſee through your whole life one 


uniform plan to enlarge the power of the Crown 


at the expence of the liberty of the ſubject. To. 


this obje& your thoughts, words, and actions, have 
been conſtantly directed. In contempt or ignorance 
of the common law of England, you have made it 
_ your ſtudy to introduce into the court where you 
prefide maxims of juriſprudence unknown to Eng- 
liſhmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, 
and the opinion of foreign civihans, are your per- 
petual theme; but whoever heard you mention 


| Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights with approba- 
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tion or reſpet? By ſuch treacherous arts the noble 


ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon laws were 
firſt ' corrupted. The Norman conqueſt was not 


complete until Norman lawyers had introduced 


their laws, and reduced flavery to a ſyſtem. This 
one leading principle directs your interpretation of 
the laws, and accounts for your treatment of juries. _ 
Tt is not in political queſtions only (for there the 

courtier might be forgiven), but let the cauſe be 
what it may, your underſtanding is equally on the 
rack, either to contract the power of the jury, or to 


miſlead their judgment. For the truth of this al- 


ſertion, I appeal to the doftrine you delvered in 


Lord Groſvenor's cauſe. An aQtion for criminal | 


converſation being brought by a peer againſt a 
prince of the blood, you were daring enough to tell 
the jury, that, in fixing the damages, they were to 


| Pay no regard to the quality or fortune of the par- 
ties; that it was a trial between A. and B. that 


they were to conſider the offence in a moral light 


_ only, and give no greater damages to a peer of the 


realm than to the meaneſt mechanic. I ſhall not _ 
attempt to refute a do&trine which, if it was meant 


| for law, carries falſehood and abſurdity upon the 


face of it; but if it was meant for a declaration of 
your pohtical creed, 1s clear and conſiſtent. Under 


an arbitrary government, all ranks and diſtinctions 
are confounded. The honour of a nobleman 1s no 
more conſidered than the reputation of a peaſant, 


for, with different liveries, they are equally flaves 
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Even in matters of private property we ſee the 
ſame bias and inclination to depart from the de- 
cifions of your predeceſſors, which you certainly | 
ought to receive as evidence of the common law. 
Inſtead of thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by which 
the judgment of a court of law thould invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your own 
_ unſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice. 
 Decifions given upon ſuch principles do not alarm 
the public ſo much as they ought, becauſe the con- | 
ſequence and tendency of each particular inſtance 
is not obſerved or regarded. In the mean time the 
practice gains ground the Court of King's Bench 
becomes a Court of Equity, and the judge, inſtead 
of conſulting ſtrictly the law of the land, refers only 
to the wiſdom of the court, and to the purity of his 
own conſcience. The name of Mr. Juſtice Yates 
_ will naturally revive in your mind ſome of thoſe 
emotions of fear and deteſtation with which you 
always beheld him. "That great lawyer, that ho- 
neſt man, ſaw your whole conduct in the light 
\ that I do. Afﬀter years of ineffe&tual reſiſtance to 
the pernicious principles introduced by your Lord- 
ſhip, and uniformly ſupported by your humble 
fnends upon the bench, he determined to quit a 
court whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could nei- 
ther afſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with ſuc- 
ceſs. - De. 


The injuſtice done to an individual? is ſo:me- 
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| times of ſervice to the public. Fats are apt to 
alarm us more than the moſt dangerous principles. 


The ſufferings and firmneſs of a printer have rouſed 
the public attention. You knew an4 felt that your 
conduct would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, 
and you hoped to eſcape it by the meaneſt, the 


baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and confiſtency that ever 


was made by a great magiſtrate. Where was your 
firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of which 
we have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man ſo 


Iinconfiderable as Bingley could force you to con- 


feſs, in the face of this country, that for two years 
together you had illegally deprived an Engliſh ſub- 
ject of his liberty, and that he had triumphed over 
you at laſt? Yet I own, my Lord, that yours 1s not 
an uncommon chara&ter. Women, and men like 
women, are timid, vindictive, and irreſolute. Their 
patlions counteract each other, and make the ſame __ 


creature, at one moment hateful, at another con- 


temptible. I fancy, my Lord, ſome time will 


elaple before you venture to commit another Eng- 
liſhman for refuſing to anſwer interrogatories.1 


The dodtine you have conſtantly delivered in 
caſes of libel, is another powerful evidence of a lct- 
tled plan to contract the legal power of juries, and 


to draw queſtions inſeparable from tact, within 


the arbitrium of the court. Here, my Lord, you 


| have fortune of your fide. When you invade the 


province of the jury in matter of libel, you, in ct- 
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ſe, attack the liberty of the preſs, and with a fin- 
_ gle ſtroke wound two of your greateſt enemies. In 
ſome inſtances you have ſucceeded, becauſe jurymen | 
are too often 1gnorant of the'r own rights, and too 
apt to be awed by the authority of a chicf juſtice. 
In other criminal proſecntions, the malice of the 
deſign is confeſſedly as much tho ſabje&t of confi- | 
deration to ajury, as the certainty of the fat. If a 
different doctrine prevails mn the caſe of livels, why 
| ſhould it not extend to all criminal caſes? Why not 
to capital offences ? I ſee no reaſon (and I dare fay 
you will agree with me that there is NO good one). 
__ why the hte of the ſutyect ſhould be better protected = 
_ againſt you than his liberty or property. Why 
ſhould you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and 
impriſonment, and not be inculged with hanging 
or tranſportation? With your Lordfhip's fertile ge- 
nius and merciful diſpoſition, I can conceive ſuch 
an exerciſe of the power you have, as could hardly 
be aggravated by that which you have not. 


But. my Lord, fince you have laboured (and 
not unſucceſctully) to detiroy the ſubitance of the 
trial, why ſhuuld you ſuffer the forin of the verdict 
to remain? Why force twelve honeit men, 1n pal- 
pable violation of their oaths, to pronounce their 
tellow ſubject a ouilty man, when, almoſt at the 
ſame moment, you forbid their mquiriizg into the 
only circumſtance which, in the eye of hw ard rea- 


ſon, conititutes gailt, the mairgnity or 1NLocence of 
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his ;ntenklons] But I underſtand your Lordſhip. It 


\ you could ſucceed in making the trial by jury uſe- 
leſs and ridiculous, you might then with greater 


ſafety introduce a bill into parhament for enlarging 
the juriſdiction of the court, and extending your 
favourite trial by interrogatories to every queſtion 
in which the life or r liberty of an Engliſhman is con- 
cerned.” | | 


Your charge to the jury in the proſecution _ 


againſt Almon and Woodfall contradicts the higheſt 
| legal authorities, as well as the plaineſt dictates of 


reaſon. In Miller's cauſe, and ſtill more expreſsly 
in that of Baldwin, you have proceeded a ſtep far- 
ther, and groſsly contradicted yourſelf. You may 


| know perhaps, though I do not mean to inſult you 


by an appeal to your experience, that the language 


of truth is uniform and conſiſtent. To depart from 
it ſafely requires memory and diſcretion. In the 
two laſt trials, your charge to the jury began, as 
uſual, with aſſuring them that they had nothing to 
do with the law, that they were to find the bare. 


fact, and not concern themſelves about the legal in- 
ferences drawn from it, or the degree of the defen- 
dant's gult. "Thus far you were confiſtent with 
your former practice. But how will you account 
for the concluſion? You told the jury, that, * if, at- 


© ter all, they would take upon themſelves to deter- 


* mine the law, they might do it, but they muſt be 
* very ſure that they determined according to law, 
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© law, for it touched their conſciences, and they 
*© acted at their peril.” If 1 underſtand your firft 
propoſition, you meant to affirm, that the jury were 
not competent judges of the law in the criminal 
caſe of a libel ; that it did not fall within their ju- - 
riſdiction; and that, with reſpect to them, the ma- 
| lice or innocence of the defendant's intentions would 
| be a queſtion coram non judice. But the ſecond 
_ propoſition clears away your own difficulties, and 
reſtores the jury to all their judicial capacities. You 
make the competence of the court * to depend upon 
the legality of the decifion. In the firſt inſtance 
you deny the power abſolutely. In the ſecond 
you admit the power, provided it be legally excr- 
_ ciſed. Now, my Lord, without pretending to re- 
_ concile the diſtinttions of Weſtminſter-hall with the 
fimple information of common ſenſe, or the inte- 
grity of fair argument, I ſhall be underſtood by 
your Lordſhip, when I aflert that, if a jury, or any 
- other court of judicature (for jurors are judges), have 
no right to entertain a cauſe, or queſtion of law, it 
ſignifies nothing whether their deciſion be or be not. 
according to law. Their decifion 1s in itſelf a mere 
nullity : the parties are not bound to ſubmit to it ; 
and, if the jury run any riſque of puniſhment, It 15. 
not for pronouncing a corrupt or 1llegal verdict, but. 
for the illegality of meddling with a point on which 
they have no legal authority to decide. = Es 


I cannot quit this ſubje& without reminding 
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your Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. With- 
out offering any legal objection, you ordered a ſpe- 
cial juryman to be ſet afide in a cauſe where the 
King was proſecutor. The novelty of the fac re- 
quired explanation. Will you condeſcend to tell 
the world by what law or cuſtom you were autho- 
riſed to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman ? 
The parties indeed have this power, and perhaps 
your Lordthip, having accuſtomed yourſelf to unite 
the characters of judge and party, may claim it in_ 
virtue of the new capacity you have aſſumed, and 
_ profit by your own wrong. The time within which 
you might have been puniſhed for this daring at- 
tempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, clapſed ; but no 
length of time thall eraſe the record of it. 


The miſchiefs you have done this country are 
not confined to your interpretation of the laws. 
You are a miniſter, my Lord, and, as ſuch, have 
long been conſulted. Let us candidly examine 
what uſe you have made of your miniſterial influ- 
ence. I will not deſcend to little matters, but come- 
at once to thoſe important points on which your | 
reſolution was waited for, on which the expectation 
of your opinion kept a great part of the nation in 
ſuſpenſe. A conſtitutional queſtion ariſes upon a 
declaration of the law of parliament, by which the 
freedom of eleCtion 2nd the birthright of the ſub- 
jet were ſuppoſed to have been invaded. The 
King's ſervants are accuſed of violating the conltt- 
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| tution. The nation is in a ferment. The ableſt 
men of all parties engage in the queſtion, and exert 
their utmoſt abilities in the diſcuſſion of it. What 
part has the honeſt Lord Mansfield ated? As an 
eminent judge of the law, his opinion would have 
been reſpe&ed. As a peer, he had a right to demand 
an audience of his Sovereign, and inform him that 
his miniſters were purſuing unconſtitutional mea- 
ſures. Upon other occaſions, my Lord, you have 
no difficulty in finding your way into the cloſet. 
The pretended neutrality of belonging to no party, 
will not ſave your reputation. In queſtions merely 
political, an honeſt man may ſtand neuter. But the 
laws and conſtitution are the general property of 
the ſubje&; not to defend is to relinquiſh ; and 
who is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his ſhare in. 
a common benefit, unleſs he hopes to profit by a 
new diviſion of the ſpoil? As a Lord of parliament, 
you were repeatedly called upon to condemn or de- 
fend the new law declared by the Houſe of Com- 
mons. You attected to have ſcruples, and every ex-_ 
pedient was attempted to remove them. The queſ- 
tion was propoſed and urged to you in a thouſand 
| different ſhapes. Your prudence ſtill ſupplied you 
with evaſion ; your reſolution was invincible. For 
my own part, I am not anxious to penetrate this 
ſolemn ſecret, I care not to whole wiſdom it is 
intruſted, nor how ſoon you carry it with you to 
your grave." You have betrayed your opimon by 
the very care you have taken to conceal it. Tt is 
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not from Lord Mansfield that we expect any reſerye 
in declaring his real ſentiments in favour of govern- 
ment, or in oppoſition to the people ; nor is it ditti- 
cult to account for the metions of a timid, diſhoneſt 
heart, which neither has virtue enough to acknow- 
ledge truth, nor courage to contradict 1t. Yet you 
continue to. ſupport an adminiſtration which you 
know 1s univerſally odious, and which, on ſome oc- 
caſions, you yourlſelt ſpeak of with contempt. You 
would fain be thought to take no ſhare in govern- 
ment, while, in reality, you are the main ſpring of 
the machine. Here too we trace the little, pruden- 
tial policy of a Scotchman. Inſtead of acting that 
open, generous part, which becomes your rank and 
| ſtation, you meanly {kulk into the cloſet, and give 
your Sovereign ſuch advice as you have not {pirit 
to avow or defend. You ſecretly engroſs the power, 
while you decline the title, of miniſter ; and though 
you dare not be Chancellor, you know how to 1c- 
cure the emoluments of the office. Are the ſeals to_ 
| be foreverin commulſion, that you may enjoy hive 
| thouſand pounds a year? I beg pardon, my Lord; 
your fears have interpoſed at laſt, and forced. you 
to reſign. The odium of continuing Speaker of the 
Houſe of Lords upon ſuch terms was too forrida- 
ble to be reſiſted. What a multitude of bad pal- 
ſions are forced to ſubmit to a conſtitutional infir- 
mity | But though you have relinquiſhed the ſalary, 
you ſtill aſſume the rights of a miniſter. Your 
conduct, It ſeems, muſt be defended 1 in parlian ft. 
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For what other purpoſe is your wretched friend, 
that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the Houſe of 
Commons ? Is it in the abilities of a Mr. Leigh to 
defend the great Lord Mansfield? Or is he only - 
the punch of the puppet-ſhew, to ſpeak as he is 
prompted, by the chief Juggler behind the cur- 
tain? * 


In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be 
ever ſo well wrought, will not conduct a man ho- 
nourably through life. Like bad money, it may 
be curr2nt for a time, but it will ſoon be cried 
down. It cannot conſiſt with a liberal ſpirit, 
though it be ſometimes united with extraordinary 
qualifications. When I acknowledge your abilities, 
you may beheve I am fincere. 1 feel for: human 
nature, when I ſee a man, ſo gitted as you are, de- 
ſcend to ſuch vile practice. Yet do not ſuffer your 
vamty to conſole you too ſoon. Believe me, my 
good T.ord, you are not admired in the ſame de- 
_gree 1n which you are deteſted. It 1s only the 
partiality of your friends that balances the defects _ 
of your heart with the ſuperiority of your under- 
ttanding. No learned man, even among your own 
| tribe, thinks you qualified to prefide in a court of 
common law. Yet it is confeſſed that, under Juſ- 
tinian, you might have made an incomparable 
pretor. It 1s remarkable enough, but T hope not 
ominous, that the laws you underſtand beſt, and 


| the judges you affect to admire moſt, flourithed in 
| "—-B D 
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the decline of a great empire, and are luppoſco t6 © 
have contributed to its fall. 


Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe 
together. It is not for my own ſake that I with you 
to conſider the delicacy of your fituation. Beware 
bow you 1ndulge the firſt emotions of your reſent- 
ment. This paper 1s delivered to the world, and 
cannot be recalled. The perſecution of an inno- 
cent printer cannot alter fa&ts nor refute arguments. 
- Do not furniſh me with farther materials againſi 
yourſelf. An honeſt man, like the true religion, 
appeals to the underſtanding, or modeſtly conftides 
in the internal evidence of his conſcience. The 
impoſtor employs force inſtead of argument, im- 
poſes filence where he cannot convince, and propa- 
cates his character by the ſword. CE 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIL 


| TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 30 Jan. 1771. 

Iv we recollect in what manner the 
King's friends have been conſtantly employed, we 
ſhall have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condi- 
tion of diſgrace to which the once-reſpected name 
of Enghthmen may be degraded. His Majeſty has 
no cares but ſuch as concern the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of this country. In his royal breaſt there is 
no room left for reſcntment, no place for boſtile 
ſentiments againſt the natural enemies of his crown. 
The ſyſtem of government is uniform. Violence 
and oppreſſion at home can only be ſupported by 
treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil 
"rights of the people are daringly invaded on one 
fide, what have we to expect, but that their poli- 
tical rights ſhould be deſerted and betrayed in the 
ſame proportion on the other ? The plan of domeſ- 
uic policy which has been invariably purſued from 
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the moment of his preſent Majeſty's acceflion, en- 
grofles all the attention of his ſervants. They know 
that the ſecurity of their places depends upon their 
_ maintaining, at any hazard, the ſecret ſyſtem of the 
_ cloſet. A foreign war might embarraſs, an unfta- 
vourable event might ruin the miniſter, and defeat 
the deep-laid ſcheme of policy ro which he and his 
aſſociates owe their employments. Rather than 
ſufter the execution of that ſcheme to be delayed 
or interrupted, the King has been adviſed to make 
| a public ſurrender, a ſolemn ſacrifice, in the face of 
all Europe, not only of the intereſts of his ſubjects, 
but of his own perſonal reputation, and of the dig-_ 
nity of that crown which his predeceſſors have worn 
with honour. Theſe are ſtrong terms, Sir, but they 
are ſupported by fact and argument. 


The King of Great Britain had been for ſome 
years in poſſeſſion of an iſland to which, as the 
miniſtry themſelves have repeatedly afferted, the 
Spaniards had no claim of right. The importance 
of the place is not in queſtion. If it were, a better 
judgment might be formed of it from the opinion 
_ of Lord Anſon and Lord Egmont, and from the 
_ anxiety of the Spamards, than from any fallacious 
infinuations thrown out by men whoſe intereſt it 
is to undervalue that property which they arc de- 
termined to relinquith. The pretenſions of Spain 
| were a ſabje& of negociation between the two. 
courts. They had been diſcuſſed, but not admitted. 
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The King of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, bids 
adicu to amicable negociation, and appeals directly _ 


to the ſword. The expedition againit Port Egmont 
does not appear to have bcen a ſudden il]-concerted 
_ enterpriſe. It ſeems to have been conducted not 
only with the uſual military precautions, but 1n all 
the forms and ceremonies of war. A trigate was 
firſt employed to examine the ſtrength of the place. 
A metlage was then ſent, demanding immediate 
_ poſſeſſion, in the Catholic King's name, and order- 
ing our people to depart. At laſt a military force 


appears, and compels the garriſon to ſurrender. A_ 


formal capitulation enſues, and his Majeſty's thip, 


which might at leaſt have been permitted to bring | 
home his troops immediately, is detained in port 


_ twenty days, and her rudder forcibly taken away. 


_ This train of facts carries no appearance of the raſh- . 
neſs. or violence of a Spaniſh governor. - On the. 


contrary, the whole plan ſeems to have been formed 


and executed, in conſequence of delhberate orders, 


and a regular inſtruction from the Spaniſh court. 


Mr. Bucarelli is not a pirate, nor has he been 


treated as ſuch by thoſe who employed him. I feel 
for the honour of a gentleman, when I atfirm that 
our King owes him a ſignal reparation. Where will 
the humiliation of this country end! A King of 
Great Britain, not contented with placing himſelf 


upon a level with the Spanith governor, deſcends ſo 


low as to do a notorious injuſtice to that governor. 
As a ſalvo for his own reputation, hz has been ad- 
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viſed to traduce the character of a brave officer, and 


to treat him as a common robber, when he knew 
with certainty that Mr. Bucarelli had acted in obe- 


dience to his orders, and had done no more than his 
duty. Thus it happens in private life with a man 
who has no ſpirit nor ſenſe of honour. One of his 
equals orders a ſervant to ſtrike him. Inſtead of 
returning the blow to the nzaſter, his courage is 
contented with throwing an Serfon equally falſe 
and public upon the character of the ſervant. 


This ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to intro- 


| duce the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech of 


13 November, 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures 


of government. The exceſhve caution with which 


the ſpeech was drawn up, had 1mprefled upon me 


_ an early conviction, that no ſerious reſentment was 


thought of, and that the conclufion of the buſineſs, 
whenever it happened, muſt, in ſome degree, be 
dh1iſhonourable to England. There appears through 


_ the whole ſpecch a guard and reſerve in the choice 


of expreſſion, which thews how careful the miniſtry 


were not to embarraſs their future projects by any 


firm or ſpirited declaration from the throne. When 

all hopes of peace are loſt, his Majeſty tells his par- 
liament. that he is preparing, not for barbarous war. 
but (with all his mother's ſoftneſs) for a dittcrent 
ſituation. An open hoſtility, authoriſed by the Ca- 


| tholic King. is called an act of a governor. This 


act, to avoid the mention of a regular fiege and 1ur- 
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render, paſſes under the piratical deſcription of [elz- 
ing by force; and the thing taken 1s deſcribed, not 


as a part of the King's territory or proper dominion, 
but merely as a potlefſion, a word exprelsly choſen 


in contradiſtin&tion to, and excluſion of, the 1dea of 
right, and to prepare us for a future ſurrender both 
of the right and of the poiſeflion. Yet this ſpeech, 


Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any 


| ſophiſtry, be accommodated to the meaſures which 
have fince been adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, 


that whatever might be given up by ſecret ſtipula- 


_ tion, ſome care would be taken to ſave appearances 
to the public. The event ſhews us, that to depart 
in the minnteſt article from the nicety and fſtrict- 


neſs of punctilio, 1s as dangerous to national honour 


as to female virtue. The woman who admits of 
_ one familiarity, ſeldom knows where to ſtop, or 
what to refuſe; and when the counſels of a great 
. country give way 1n a fingle inſtance, when they 


once are inclined to ſubmiſſion, every ſtep accele- 


rates the rapidity of the deſcent. The miniſtry 
themſelves, when they framed the ſpeech, did not 
foreſee that they ſhould ever accede to ſuch an 
accommodation as they have fince adviſed their 
' maſter to accept of. | 


_ The King ſays, © The honour of my crown and 
* the rights of my people are deeply affected.” The 
Spaniard, in his reply, ſays, © I give you back polle(- 


* ſion, but I adhere to my claim of prior right, re-. 
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* ſerving the aſſertion of it for a more favourable 
© opportunity.” 


The ſpeech ſays, *I made an immediate demand 
© of ſatisfaction, and, if that fails, I am prepared to 
* do myſelf juſtice This immediate demand muſt 
have been ſent to Madrid on the 12th of September, 
or in a few days after. Tt was certainly refuſed, or 
evaded, and the King has not done himſelf juſtice. 
| When the firſt magiſtrate ſpeaks to the nation, 
ſome care ſhould be taken of his apparent veracity. 


The ſpeech proceeds to ſay, © I ſhall not diſcon- 
* tinue my preparations until I have received proper 
* reparation for the injury.” If this aſſurance may be 
_ relied on, what an enormous expence is entailed, 
ſine die, upon this unhappy country ! Reſtitution of 
a poſſeſſion, and reparation of an injury, are as dif- 
_ ferent in ſubſtance as they are in language. The 
very a of reſtitution may contain, as in this in- 
| ſtance it palpably does, a ſhameful aggravation of 
the injury. A man of ſpirit does not meaſure the 
degree of an injury by the mere poſitive damage he 

has ſuſtained. He conſiders the principle on which 
It bs founded; he reſents the ſuperiority atlerted 
over him ; and rejects with indignation the claim 
of night which his adverſary endeavours to eſtablith, 
and would force him to acknowledge. 


| The motives on which the Catholic King makes 
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reſtitution are, if poſſible, more inſolent and diſ- 
-graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declaratory | 
_ condition annexed to it. After taking four months 
| to conſider, whether the expedition was undertaken 
by his own orders or not, he condeſcends to diſavow 
the enterpriſe, and to reſtore the ifland, not from any 
regard to juſtice, not from any regard he bears to his | 
- Britannic Majeſty, but merely © from the perſuaſion, 
© * jn which he is, of the pacific ſentiments of the 
© King of Great Britain.” At this rate, if our King 
| kad diſcovered the ſpirit of a man, if he had made_ 
a peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, the King of 
Spain would have given him a peremptory refuſal. 
But why this unſeaſonable, this ridiculous mention 
of the King of Great Britain's pacific intentions ? 
Have they ever been in queſtion? Was he the ag- 
greflor? Does he attack foreign powers without 
provocation ? Does he even reſiſt when he is in- 
' ſulted? No, Sir, if any ideas of ftrife or hoſtility 
have entered his royal mind, they have a very dif- 
ferent direRtion. The enemies of England have 
nothing to fear from then). 


After all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal has the 
King of Spain at laſt conſented ? Suppofing it made 
in proper time, it ſhouid have: been accompanied 
with inſtant reſtitution ; and if Mr. Bucarelli acted 
without orders, he deſerved death. Now, Sir, in- 
ſtead of immediate reſtitution, we have a four 
months negociation, and the officer whole act is 
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diſavowed returns to court, and is loaded with 
honours. | | 


Tf the actual fituation of Enrope be conſidered, 
the treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly 
of Lord North, who takes the whole upon him- 
ſelf, will appear in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggra- 
vation. Our allies were maſters of the Mediterra- 
 nean. The King of France's preſent averſion from 

war, and the diftraction of his affairs, are notorious. 
He is now in a ftate of war with his people. In 
vain did the Catholic King ſolicit him to take part 
in the quarrel againſt us. His finances were in the 
laſt diſorder, and it was probable that his troops 
might find ſufficient employment at home. In 
theſe circumſtances, we might have dictated the 
law to Spain. There are no terms to which ſhe 
might not have been compelled to ſubmit. At the 
worſt, a war with Spain alone carries the faireſi 
promiſe of advantage. One good effe& at leaſt 
would have been immediately produced by it. The 
deſertion of France would have irritated her ally, 
and in all probability have diſſolved the family 
compact. The ſcene is now fatally changed. 'The 

advantage is thrown away. The moſt favourable 
opportunity 1s loſt. Hereafter we ſhall know the 
value of it. When the French King is reconciled 
to his ſubjects; when Spain has completed her pre- by 
_ parations ; when the collected ftrength of the houtc 
of Bourbon attacks us at once, the King hiunſelt 
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| will be able to determine upon the wiſdom or im- 
prudence of his preſent conduct. As far as the_ 
probability of a gument extends, we may fafely 
pronounce, that a conjuncture which threatens the 
very being of this country, has been wilfully pre- 
pared and forwarded by our own miniſtry. How 
far the people may be animated to refittance under 
the preſent adminiſtration, I know not ; but this I 
know with certainty, that, under the preſent admi- 
niſtration, or 1f any thing like it ſhould continue, it 
is of very little moment whether we are a conquered 
nation or not.” 
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Having travelled thus far in the high road of 
matter of fact, I may now be permitted to wander 
a little into the field of imagination. Let us baniſh 
from our minds the perſuaſion that theſe events. | | 
have really happened in the reign of the beſt of 
princes. Let us conſider them as nothing more 
than the materials of a fable in which we may con- 
| ceive the Sovereign of ſome other country to be 
_ concerned. I mcan to violate all the laws of proba-_ 
bility, when I ſuppoſe that this imaginary King, 
after having voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the 
eyes of his ſubjects, might return to a ſenſe of his 
diſhonour; that he might perceive the ſnare laid for 
him by his miniſters, and feel a ſpark of ſhame 
kindling in his breaſt. The part he muſt then be Za 
obliged to act would overwhelm him with confu- 
tion. To his parliament he muſt ſay, © ] called you 
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_? together to receive your advice, and have never 
* aſked your opinion.” To the merchant, © I have 
« diſtrefled your commerce; I have dragged your 
© ſeamenout of your ſhips, I have loaded you with a 
* grievous weight of inſurances.” 'To the landholder, 
© I told you war was too probable, when I was de- 
* termined to ſubnut to any terms of accommod3- 
* tion; I extorted new taxes from you before it was 
© poflible they could be wanted, and am now unable 
* to account for the application of them.” To the 
public creditor, © I have delivered up your fortunes 
« a prey to foreigners and to the vileſt of your fellow 
« ſubje&ts.” Perhaps this repenting Prince might 
conclude with one general acknowledgment to them | 
all— I have involved every rank of my ſubjects in 
_ © anxiety and diſtreſs, and have nothing to offer you 
* 1n return, but the certainty of national diſhonour, 
* an armed truce, and peace without ſecurity.” 


If theſe accounts were ſettled, there would fi]! 
remain an apology to be made to his navy and to 
his army. To the firſt he would ſay, © You were 
© once the terror of the world. But go back to your 
* harbours. A man dithonoured, as I am, has no uſe 
* for your ſervice.” It 15 not probable that he would 
appear again before his ſoldiers, even in the pacific 
ceremony of a review. But wherever he appeared. 
the humiliating confeſhon would be extorted from 
| him. © TI have received a blow, and had not ſpirit to 
_*© reſent it. I demanded ſatisfaction, and have ac- 
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« cepted a declaration in which the right to ſtrike 
* me again 1s aſſerted and confirmed.” His counte- 


- ance at leaſt would ſpeak this language, and even 


| his guards would bluſh for him. 


But to return to ovr argument. The miniſtry, 
it ſeems, are labouring to draw a line of diſtinction 
between the honour of the crown and the rights of 
the people. This new idea has yet been only 
ſtarted in diſcourſe, for in effect both objects have 
been equally ſacrificed. I neither underſtand the 
diſtintion, nor what uſe the miniſtry propoſe to 
| make or it. The King's honour is that of his peo- 
ple. Their real honour and real intereſt are the 
ſame. I am not contending for a vain punctilio. 


A clear unblemithed character, comprehends not 


only the integrity that will not offer, but the ſpirit 
' that will not ſubmit to an injury ; and whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a community, it is the 
foundation of peace, of independence, and of ſafety. 
Private credit is wealth ; public honour is ſecurity. 
The feather that adorns the royal bird ſupport his 
flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you fix him 
to the earth. | 


JUNIUS 


[ 
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LETTER XLII. 


TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, | 6 Feb. 17.51. 
I noes your correſpondent Junius is 
better employed than in anſwering or reading thc 


criticiſms of a newſpaper. This is a tatk, from 


which, 1f he were inclined to ſubmit to it, his 


friends ought to relieve him. Upon this principle, 


I thall undertake to anſwer Anti-Junius ; more I 
belheve to his conviction than to his ſatisfaction, 


| Not daring to attack the main body of Junius's laſt | 
letter, he triumphs in having, as he thinks, ſur- 
Ppriſed an out-poſt, and cut off a detached argument, 
a mere ſtraggling propoſition. But even in this 
petty warfare he ſhall find himlelf defeated. | 


Junius does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh nation as 


the natural enemies of England. He applies that 
deſcription with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice to the 
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Spaniſh court. From the moment when a prince 
of the Houſe of Bourbon aſcended that throne, 
their whole ſyſtem of government was inverted, 
and became hoſtile to this country. Unity of poſ- 
ſeffion introduced a unity of politics, and Lewis 
the Fourteenth had reaſon when he ſaid to his 
crandſon, © The Pyrenees are removed.” The hif- 


tory of the preſent century is one continued con- 
firmation of the prophecy. _ 


The aſſertion * that violence and oppreſſion at 

* home can only be ſupported by treachery and 
* ſubmuſſion abroad,” 15 apphed to a free people, 
whoſe rights are invaded, not to the government of 
a country, where deſpotic, or abſolute power is 
confeſledly veſted in the prince; and with this ap- 
plication, the aſſertion is true. An abſolute mo- 
narch having no points to carry at home, will na- 
turally maintain the honour of his crown in all his 

_ tranſactions with foreign powers. But if we could 
ſuppoſe the Sovereign of a free nation, poſſeſſed 
with a deſign to make himſelf abſolute, he would 
be inconſiſtent with himſelf if he ſuffered his pro-. 
zeas to be interrupted or embarrailed by a foreign 
war; unleſs that war tended, as in ſome caſes it : 
\ might, to promote his principal deſign. - Of the 
three exceptions to this general rule of conduct 
(quoted by Anti-Junius), that of Oliver Cromwell 
1s the only one in point. Harry the Eighth, by 
the ſubmiſſion of his parliament, was as abſolute 
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a prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen Eliza- 
beth's government was not oppreſſive to the people, 
and as to her foreign wars, it ought to be confidered 
that they were unavoidable. The national honour 
was not in queſtion. She was compelled to fight 
in defence of her own perſon and of her title to the 
crown. In the common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, 
Oliver Cromwell ſhould have cultivated the friend- 
ſhip of foreign powers, or at leaſt have avoided diſ- 

putes with them, the better to eſtabliſh his tyranny 
at home. Had he been only a bad man, he would 
have ſacrificed the honour of the nation to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his domeſtic policy. But with all his crimes 
he had the ſpirit of an Engliſhman. The conduct 
of ſuch a man muſt always be an exception to vul- 
car rules. He had abilities ſutficient to reconcile 
contradictions, and to make a great nation at the 
ſame moment unhappy and formidable. Tf it were 
not for the reſpe&t I bear the miniſter, I could name 
a man, who, without one grain of underſtanding, 
can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. —_ 


| Whether or no there be a ſecret ſyſtem in the. 
cloſet, and what may be the object of it, are quel- 
_ tions which can only be determined by appearances, 
and on which every man muſt decide for himſelf. 


The whole plan of Junins's letter proves that he 
himſelf makes no diſtintion between the rea] ho- 
nour of the crown and the real intereſt of the peco- 
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ple. In the climax to which your correſpondent 
objects, Junius adopts the language of the Court, 
and by that conformity gives ſtrength to his argu- 
ment. He ſays that © the King has not only ſa- 
© erificed the intereſts of his people, but (what was 
© likely to touch him more nearly) his perſonal re- 
« putation and the dignity of his crown.” 


The queries put by Anti-Junins can only be 
anſwered by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they arc, 
I fancy they will not confeſs that they have for ſo 
many years maintained potieſfiion of another man's 
property. After admitting the aflertion of the 
miniſtry, viz. that the Spaniards had no rightful 
_ claim, and after juſtifying thera for ſaying 1o, it is 
his buſineſs, not mine, to give us ſome good reaſon 
for their ſuffering the pretenſions of Spain to be a 
ſubject of negociation. He adnuts the fatts ;—let 
him reconcile them if he can. | 


| The laſt paragraph brings us back to the origi- 
nal queſtion, whether the Spanith declaration con- 
tains ſuch a ſatisfaCtion as the King of Great Bri- 
tain ought to have accepted. This was the field 
upon which he ought to have encountered Junius 
openly and fairly. But here he leaves the argu- 
ment as no longer defenſible. I ſhall therefore 
conclude with one general admonition to my fellow 
ſubjetts—that when they hear theſe matters de- 
bated, they ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be miſ- 
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led by general declamations upon the conveniences 
| of peace, or the miſeries of war. Between peace 
and war, abſtractedly, there is not, there cannot be, 
_ a queſtion 1n the mind of a rational being. The 
real queſtions are, Have we any ſecurity that the 
peace we have ſo dearly purchaſed wil: laſt a twelve- 
month ? and if not, have we, or have we not, fſacri- 
ficed the faireſt opportunity of making war with 
advantage? __ IE 


 PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER KXLIV. 


TO | 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, ng .-.22 April, 1771. 
To write for profit, without taxing 
the preſs; to write for fame, and to be unknown; 
to ſupport the intrigues of faction, and to be diſ- 
owned, as a dangerous auxiliary by every party 11 
the kingdom, are contradictions which the miniſter 
mult reconcile, before I forfeit my credit with the 
public. I may quit the ſervice, but it would be 
_ abſurd to ſuſpect me of deſertion. The reputation 
of theſe papers is an honourable pledge for my at- | 
tachment to the people. To ſacrifice a reſpe&ed 
| character, and to renounce the eſteem of ſocicty, 
requires more than Mr. Wedderburne's reſolution; 
and though in him it was rather a profeilion than 
a deſertzon of his principles, (I ſpeak tenderly of 
this gentleman, for when treachery is in queſtion, 
I think we ſhould make allowances for a Scotch- 
man,) yet we have ſcen him in the Horſe of Com- 
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mons overwhelmed with confuſion, and almoſt be- 
rett of his faculties. But in truth, Sir, I have leſt 
no room for an accommodation with the picty of 


St. James's. My offences are not to be redeemed 
by recantation or repentance. On one fide, our 


warmeſt patriots would diſclaim me as a burthen 
to their honeſt ambition. On the other, the vileſt 
proſtitution, if Junius could deſcend to it, would 
loſe its natural merit and influence in the cabinet, 

and treachery be no longer a recommendation to | 
the royal favour. | 


The perſons who, till within theſe few years, 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high 
church and prerogative, are now, it ſeems, the great 
afſertors of the privileges of the Houſe of Commons. 
'Fhis ſudden alteration of their ſentiments or lan- _ 
guage carries with it a ſuſpicious appearance. W hen 
I hear the undefined privileges of the popular 
branch of the legiflature exalted by Tories and Ja- 
cobites, at the expence of thoſe tri rights which 
are known to the ſubje& and limited by the laws, 
I cannot but ſuſpe&t that ſome miſchievous ſcheme 
15 1N agitation to deſtroy both law and privilege, by 
oppoſing them to each other. They who have. 
uniformly denied the power of the whole legitla- 
ture to alter the deſcent of the crown, and whole 
anceſtors, in rebellion againſt his Majeſty's fami!y, 
| have defended that doEtrine at the hazard of their | 
lives, now tell us that privilege of parhiament 15 th 
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only rule of right, and the chief ſecurity of the 
public freedom. I fear, Sir, that while forms re- 
main, there has been ſome material change in the 
ſubſtance of our conſtitution. The opinions of theſe 
men were too abſurd to be ſo eafily renounced. Li- 
beral minds are open to conviction. Liberal doc- 
_ trines are capable of improvement. There are pro- 
ſcdlytes from atheiſm, but none from ſuperſtition. 
If their preſent profeſſions were ſincere, I think 
they could not but be highly offended at ſeeing a 
queſtion, concerning parliamentary privilege, un- 
neceſſarily ſtarted at a ſeaſon ſo unfavourable to the 
Houſe of Commons, and by ſo very mean and in- 
ſignificant a perſon as the minor Onſlow. They 
knew that the preſent Houſe of Commons, having 
_ commenced hoſtilities with the people, and degraded 
the authority of the laws by their own example, 
were likely enough to be reſiſted, per fas et nefas. 
| If they were really friends to privilege, they would 
have thought the queſtion of right too dangerous. 
to be hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, without the for- 
mality of a convention, would have left it unde- 
cided. NE 2 


I have been filent hitherto, though not from 
that ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of ſo- 
cety, which too many of us profeſs, and call mo- 
 deration. I confeſs, Sir, that I felt the prejudices 

of my education in favour of a Houſe of Commons 
ill hanging about me. I thought that a queſtion 
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| between law and privilege could never be brought 
to a formal decifion without inconvenience to the 
public ſervice, or a manifeſt diminution of legal li-' 
berty; that it ought therefore to be carefully avoid- 
ed: and when T ſaw that the violence of the Houſe 
of Commons had carried them too far to retreat, I 
determined not to deliver a haſty opinion upon a 
matter of ſo much delicacy and importance. | 


| The ſtate of things is much altered in this coun- 

try ſince it was neceſſary to protect our repreſenta- 
| tives againſt the direct power of the Crown. We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but 
every thing from undue influence. Formerly it was 
the intereſt of the people, that the privileges of par- 
liament ſhould be left unlimited and undefincd. 
At preſent 1t 1s not only their intereſt, but I hold 
it to be effentially neceſſary to the preſervation of 
the conſtitution, that the privileges of parliament 


_ ſhould be ſtriftly aſcertained, and confined within 


the narroweſt bounds the nature of their inſtitution 
will admit of. Upon the ſame principle on which 
T would have reſiſted prerogative in the laſt century, 
I now reſiſt privilege. It is indifferent to me, whe- 
| ther the Crown, by its own immediate act, impoles 
new, and diſpenſes with old laws; or whether the _ 
ſame arbitrary power produces the ſame cflects 
through the medium of the Houſe of Commons. 
We truſted our repreſentatives with privileges for 
their own defence and ours. We cannot hinder 
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. their deſertion, but we can prevent their carrying 
over their arms to the ſervice of the enemy. It will 
be ſaid, that I begin with endeavouring to reduce 
the argument concerning privilege to a mere queſ- 
tion of convenience; that I deny at one moment 
what I would allow at another; and that to reſiſt 
the power of a proſtituted Houſe of Commons may 
eſtabliſh a precedent injurious to all future parlia- 
ments. To this I anſwer generally, that human af- 
fairs are in no inſtance governed by ſtrict poſitive 
right. If change of circumſtances were to have no 
weight in direQing our conduct and opinions, the 
mutual intercourſe of mankind would be nothing 
more than a contention between poſitive and equit- 
able right. Society would be a ſtate of war, and 
law itſelf would be injuſtice. On this general 
ground, it is highly reaſonable, that the degree of 
our ſubmiſſion to privileges which have never been 
defined by any poſitive law, ſhould be confidered as _ 
a queſtion of convenience; and proportioned to the 
confidence we repoſe in the integrity of our repre- 
ſentatives. As to the injury we may do to any fu-_ 
| ture and more reſpeRable Houſe of Commons, I 
own I am not now ſanguine enough to expect a 
_ more plentiful harveſt of parliamentary virtue in 
one year than another. Our political climate is ſe- 
verely altered ; and, without dwelling upon the de- 
pravity of modern times, I think no reaſonable man 
wil expect that, as human nature is conſtituted, 
the enormous influence of the Crown thould ceaſe 
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to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The miſ- 
chief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy leſs 


| than ſome great convulſfion, which may either carry 
| back the conſtitution to its original principles, or 
utterly deſtroy it. I do not doubt that, in the firſt 


ſeſſion after the next election, ſorae popular mea- 


ſures may be adopted. "The pretcnt Houſe of Com- 


mons have injured themſclves by a too early and 


- public profeiiion of their principles ; and if a ſtrain 


of proſtitution, which had no example, were within 


the reach of emulation, 1t might be imprudent to 
hazard the experiment too foon. But after all, Sir, 


it 15 very 1ummaterial whether a Houſe of Commons 
thall preſerve their virtue for a week, a month, or 


a year. The influence which makes a ſeptennial 


parliament dependent upon the pleaſure of the 
Crown, has a permanent operation, and cannot fail 
of ſucceis. My premiſes, I know, will be denied 
in argument, but every man's conſcience tells him 


| they are true. It remains then to be conſidered, 


whether it be for the intereſt of the people that pri- 
vilege of parhament (which ,* in-reſpe& to the pur- 


Poſes for which it has hitherto been acquieſced un- 
der, 1s merely nominal) ſhould be contracted within _ 
_ lome certain limits, or whether the ſubject ſhall be 


left at the mercy of a power arbitrary upon the 
face of it, and notoriouſly under the direction of the 


Crown. 


I do not mean to decline the queſtion of n1gbt. 


3 
On the contrary, Sir, I join 1ffue with the advo- 
cates for privilege, and affirm, that, * excepting 
© the caſes wherein the Houſe of Commons are a 
© court of judicature (to which, from the nature of 
© their office, a coercive power muſt belong), and 
© excepting ſuch contempts as immediately inter-_ 
© rupt their proceedings, they have no legal autho- 
© rity to impriton any man for any ſuppoſed viola- 
« tion of privilege whatſoever.” It is not pretended 
that privilege, as now claimed, has ever been defined 
' or confirmed by ſtatute; neither can it be ſaid, 
with any colour of truth, to be a part of the com- 
mon law of England, which had grown into pre- 
ſcription long before we knew any thing of the 
exiſtence of a Houſe of Commons. As for the law | 
of parliament, it is only another name for the privi- 
lege in queſtion; and fince the power of creating 
new privileges has been formally renounced by both 
| Houſes, fince there is no code in which we can 

ſtudy the law of parhament, we have but one way 
left to make ourſelves acquainted with it; that is, 
to compare the nature of the inſtitution of a Houſe 
of Commons with the facts upon record. To elta- 
blith a claim of privilege in either Houſe, and to 
diſtinguiſh original right from uſurpation, it muſt 
appear that it is indiſpenſably neceflary for the per- 
formance of the duty they are employed in, and alſo 
that it has been uniformly allowed. From the firtt 
part of this deſcription it follows clearly, that what- 
ever privilege does of right belong to the prefent 
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Houſe of Commons, did equally belong to the firſt 


aſſembly of their predeceſſors, was as completely 
veſted in them, and might have been exerciſed in 


. the ſame extent. From the ſecond we muſt infer 


that privileges which, for ſeveral centuries, were 
not only never allowed, but never even claimed, by 
the Houſe of Commons, muſt be founded upon 
uſurpation. The conſtitutional duties of a Houſe 


of Commons are not very complicated nor myſte- 


T10us. They are to propoſe or aflent to wholeſome 
laws for the benefit of the nation. They are to 
grant the neceſſary aids to the King, petition for 


_ the redreis of grievances, and proſecute treaſon or 


high crimes againſt the ſtate. If unlimited privi- 


lege be neceflary to the performance of theſe du- 


ties, we have reaſon to conclude that, for many 
centuries after the inſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they were never performed. I am not bound 
to prove a negative, but I appeal to the Engliſh 


hiſtory when I athrm that, with the exceptions al- 


ready ſtated (which yet I might ſafely relinquiſh), 
there 15 no precedent, from the year 1205 to the _ 
death of Queen Elizabeth, of the Houſe of Com- 

mons having impriſoned any man (not a member 
of their houſe) for contempt or breach of privilege. 


| In the moſt flagrant caſes, and when their acknow- 
 ledged privileges were molt groſsly violated, the 
poor Commons, as they then ſtyled themtfelves, 


never took the power of puniſhment into their own 
hands. They either ſought redreſs by petition to 
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the King, or, what is more remarkable, applied for 
juſtice to the Houſe of Lords; and when ſatisfac- 
| tion was denied them or delayed, their only remedy 
was to refuſe proceeding upon the King's buſineſs. 

So little conception had our anceſtors of the mon- 
ſtrous doctrines now maintained concerning privi- 
lege, that in the reign of Elizabeth even liberty of 
ſpeech, the vital principle of a deliberative afſembly, 
was reſtrained, by the Quecn's authority, to a fim- 
_ ple aye or no; and this reſtriction, though impoſed 
upon three ſucceſſive parliaments, 2 was never Once 
diſput2d by the Houſe of Commons. 


I know there are many precedents of arbitrary 
commitments for contempt. But beſides that they 
are of too modern a date to warrant a preſumption 

that ſuch a power was originally veſted in the Houſe 
of Commons, fat alone does not conſtitute right. 
If it does, general warrants were lawful. An ordi- 
nance of the two Houſes has a force equal to law ; 
and the criminal juriſdiction aſſumed by the Com- 
monsin 1621, in the caſe of Edward Lloyd, is a good 
precedent to warrant the like proceedings againſt 
any man who ſhall unadviſedly mention the folly 
of a king, or the ambition of a princeſs. The truth _ 
_ 38, Six, that the greateſt and moſt exceptionable part 
of the privileges now contended for, were intro- 
quced and atlerted by a Houſe of Commons which 
aboliſhed both monarchy and peerage, and whole 
proceedings, although they ended 1n one glorious 
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act of ſubſtantial juſtice, could no way be reconciled. 
to the forms of the conſtitution. Their ſucceſſors 
| profited by the example, and confirmed their power 
by a moderate or a popular uſe of it. Thus it grew 
by degrees, from a notorious innovation at one pe- 
710d, to be tacitly admitted as We privilege of par- 
lament at another. 


If however it could be proved, from confidera- 
tions of neceſlity or convenience, that an unlimited 
power of commitment ought to be intruſted to the 
Houle of Commons, and that in fat they have ex- 
erciſed it without oppoſition, ſtill, in contemplation 
of law, the preſumption is ſtrongly againſt them. 
It 1s a leading maxim of the laws of England (and, 
without it, all laws are nugatory), that there is no 
right without a remedy, nor any legal power with- 
out a legal courſe to carry it into effeft. Let the 
| power now in queſtion be tried by this rule. The 
Speaker iffues his warrant of attachment. The 
party attached either reſiſts force with force, or ap- 
_ peals to a magiſtrate, who declares the warrant ille- 
gal, and diſcharges the priſoner. Does the law 
provide no legal means for enforcing a legal war-. 
rant? Is there no regular proceeding pointed out in 
our law books to ailert and vindicate the authority _ 
of ſo high a court as the Houſe of Commons? The 
queſtion is anſwered directly by the fa&t. Their 
unlawtul commands are reſiſted, and they have no 
remedy. The impritonment of their own members 
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1 revenge indeed, bat it is no aſſertion of the pri- 
vilege they contend for. Their whole proceeding 
ſtops, and there they ſtand, aſhamed to retreat, and 
unable to advance. Sir, thete 1gnorant men thould 
be informed that the execution of the laws of Eng- 
land 1s not left in this uncertain, defenceleſs condi- 
tion. Tf the proceſs of the courts of Weſtminſter- 
hall be reſiſted, they have a direct courſe, ſufficient 
to enforce ſubmithon. The Court of King's Bench 
commands the Sheriff to raiſe the poſſe comitatits. 
"The Courts of Chancery and Exchequer itlue a writ 
of rebellion, which muſt alſo be ſupported, if neceſ- 
fary, by the power of the county. To whom will 
our honeſt repreſentatives dire& their writ of re- 
bellion? The guards, I doubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed, but they know nothing of 
the doctrine of writs, and may think it necetlary to 
wait for a letter from Lord Barrington. 


__ It may now be objected to me, that my argu- 
ments prove too much ; for that certainly there may 
| be inſtances of contempt and inſult to the Houſe, 
of Commons, which do not fall within my OWn Eex- 
_ ceptions, yet, in regard to the dignity of the Houſe 
ought not to paſs unpuniſhed. Be it ſo. The 
courts of criminal juriſdiction are open to profecu- 
tions, which the Attorney General may commence 
by information or indictment. A libel, tending to 
aſperſe or vilify the Houſe of Commons, or any 
of their members, may be as ſeverely punithed in 
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the Court of King's Bench, as a libel upon the King. 
Mr. De Grey thought to when he drew up the in- 


formation of my letter to his Majeſty, or he -had no 
meaning in charging it to be a ſcandalous libel 


upon the Houſe of Commons. In my opinion, they 


would conſult their real dignity much better by 


appealing to the laws when they are offended, than 
by violating the firſt principle of natural juſtice, 


which forbids us to be judges when we are parties 


to the caule.* 


| I do not mean to purſue them through the re- 


' mainder of their proceedings. In their firſt reſolu- 
tions 1t 1s pothble they might have been deceived 
by ill-confidered precedents. For the reſt there is 


no colour of palliation or excuſe. They have ad- 
viſed the King to reſume a power of diſpenſing 


with the laws by royal proclamation; * and kings 


we ſee are ready enough to follow ſuch advice. By 


| mere violence, and without the ſhadow of right, 
_ they have expunged the record of a judicial pro- 
_ ceeding.* Nothing remained, but to attribute to 


their own vote a power of ſtopping the whole ditiri- 


bution of criminal and civil juſtice. 


The public virtues of the Chief Magiſtrate have 


| long ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid 


that he has private good. qualities, and I myleit. 


| have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 
now brought to the teſt. If he loves his people, he 
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will diſſolve a parliament which they can never 
confide in or reſpe&t. If he has any regard for his 
own honour, he will diſdain to be any longer con- 
netted with ſuch abandoned proftitution. But if 
it were conceivable, that a king of this country 
had loſt all ſenſe of perſonal honour, and all con- 
cern for the welfare of his ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, I 
ſhould be contented to renounce the forms of the 
conſtitution once more, if there were no other way 
to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the people.f 


JUNIUS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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LETTER XLV. 


| | 'To AE _ 
THE PRINTER OF THE. PUBLIC ADVERTISE]. 


SIR, | ; | 1 May, 1771 


Tazy who object to detached parts 


| of Junius's laſt letter, either do not mean him fairly, 


or have not conſidered the general ſcope and courſe 
of his argument. There are degrees in all the pri- 


vate vices. Why not in public proſtitution ? The 


influence of the- crown naturally makes a ſeptennia! 


| parliament dependent. Does it follow that every 


Houſe of Commons will plunge at once into the 
loweſt depths of proſtitution ? Junius ſuppoſes that 
the preſent Houſe of Commons, in going ſuch enor- 


mous lengths, have been imprudent to themſelves, 
as well as wicked to the public; that their example 
is not within the reach of emulation ; and that, in 
the firſt ſeflion after the next election, ſome popular . 


meafures may probably be adopted. He does not 
expect that a diffolution of parliament will dc Moo | 


corruption, but that at leaſt it will be a che Ck: anc 
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terror to their ſucceſſors, who will have ſeen that, 
in flagrant caſes, their conſtituents can and will in- 
terpoſe with effect. After all, Sir, will you not en- 
deavour to remove or alleviate the moſt dangerous 
ſymptoms, becauſe you cannoteradicate the diſeaſe ? 
Will you not punith treaſon or parricide, becauſe 
the ſight of a gibbet does not prevent highway rob- 


beries? When the main argument of Junius 18 ad- | 


mitted to be unanſwerable, I think it would be- 
come the minor critic, who hunts for blemiſhes, to 


be a little more diſtruſtful of his own ſagacity. The 


other objection is hardly worth an anſwer. When 
Junius obferves that kings are ready enough to fol- 
low ſuch advice, he does not mean to infinuate that, 
1f the advice of parhament were good, the King 
would be ſo ready to follow it. _ 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


ADDRESSED TO wy 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | 22 May, 1771. 
Very early in the debate upon the | 

decifion of the Middleſex election, it was well ob- 
ſerved by Junius, that the Houſe of Commons had 
_ Not only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the 
expulſion and ſubſequent incapacitation of Mr. 
Walpole, but that they had not even adhered to it 
ſtrictly as far as it went. After convicting Mr. Dy- 
ſon of giving a falſe quotation from the journals, 
and having explained the purpoſe which that con- 
temptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he proceeds. 
to ſtate the vote itſelf by which Mr. Walpole's ſup- 
poſed incapacity was declared, viz. © Refolycd, 
* That Robert Walpole, Eſq. having been this ſel- 
* fton of parliament committed a priſoner to the 
* tower, and expelled this Houſe for a high breach 
* of truſt in the execution of his office, and notor- 
* ous corruption when ſecretary at war, was and 1 | 
© incapable of being elected a member to ferve 1 
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© this preſent parliament.” And then obſerves that, 


from the terms of the vote, we have no right to an- 


nex the incapacitation to the expulſion only, for 


that, as the propoſition ſtands, 1t muſt ariſe equally 
from the expulſion and the commitment to the 


tower. TI believe, Sir, no man who knows any 
thing of dialeCtics, or who underſtands Engliſh, will 


difpute the truth and fairneſs of this conſtruction, 
But Junius has a great authority to ſupport him, 
which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I acci- 
dentally met with this morning in the courſe of 
my reading. Tt contains an admonition which 
cannot be repeated too often. Lord Sorumers, 1n 
his excellent tract upon the rights of the people, af- 
ter reciting the votes of the convention of the 28th 
of January, 1689, viz. © That King James the Se- 
© cond, having endeavourcd to ſubvert the conſtitu- 


* tion of this kingdom, by breaking the original 
*contraQt between King and people; and by the 
* advice of jetuits and other wicked perſons hav- 


* Ing violated the fundamental laws, and having 
* withdrawn hunſelf out of this kingdom, hath ab- 
« dicated the government, &c.' makes this obſerva- 
tion upon it. * The word abdicated relates to all 
* the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his deſerting 
- © the kingdom, or elſe they would have been wholly 


*n vain. And that there might be no pretence 


for contining the abdication merely to the with- 


drawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, © That 


* King James, by refuſing to govern us according 
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* according to that law by which he held the 
* crown, did implicitly renounce his title to it.”, 


If Junius's conſtruftion of the vote againſt Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted (and indeed I cannot 
comprehend how it can honeſtly be diſputed), the 
advocates of the Houſe of Commons mutt either 
give up their precedent entirely, or be reduced to 
the neceſlity of maintaining one of the grofleſt ab- 
ſurdities imaginable, Viz, © That a commutment to 
* the tower 1s a conſtituent part of, and contributes 
© half at leaſt to the 1ncapacitation of the perton 
; who ſuffers it. 


I need not make you any excuſe for endeavours 
ing to keep alive the attention of the public to the 


decifion of the Middleſex eleftion. The more I _ 


conſider it, the more I am convinced that, as a fac, 
it is indeed highly injurious to the rights of the 
people ; but that, as a precedent, it is one of the 
moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt 
thoſe who are to come aſter us. Yet I am ſo fara 
moderate man, that I verily beheve the majority 
of the Houſe of Commons, when they patled this 
dangerous. vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, 
nor knew the conſequence of what they were doing. 
"Their motives were rather deſpicable than criminal, 
1n the extreme. One effect they certainly did not 
foreſee. They are now reduced to ſuch a fituation, 
that if a member of the preſent Houſe of Com- 
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mons were to condu&t himſelf ever ſo improperly, 
and in reality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſti- 
tnents with a mark of diſgrace, they would not dare 
to expel him, becauſe they know that the people, 
in order to try again the great queſtion of right, or 
to thwart an odious Houſe of Commons, would 
probably overlook his 1mmediate unworthineſs, and 
return the ſame perſon to parliament. But in time 
the precedent will gain ſtrength. A future Houſe 
of Commons will have no ſuch apprehenfions, con- 


fſequently will not ſcruple to follow a precedent 
- which they did not eſtabliſh. The miſer himſelf 


ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but 


his heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, and takes poſſeſ- 


fion without cenſure. No man expects him to 


- make reſtitution, and no matter for his title, he hives 


quietly upon the eſtate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVIE. 


pans LE OO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


'$IR, 25 May, 1771. 
I coxress my partiality to Junius, 
and feel a conſiderable pleaſure in being able to 
communicate any thing to the public in ſupport of _ 
his opinions. The do&trine laid down in his laſt 
letter, concerning the power of the Houſe of Com- 
 mons to commit for contempt, 15 not ſo new as it | 
appeared to many people, who, dazzled with the 
name of privilege, had never ſuffered themſelves to 
examine the queſtion fairly. In the courſe of my. 
reading this morning, I met with the following 

_ paſſage in the journals of the Houſe of Commons. 
(Vol. I. page 603.) Upon occaſion of a jurildic- 
tion unlawfully aſſumed by the Houſe in the year 
1621, Mr. Atttorney General Noye gave his opinion 
as follows. © No doubt but, in ſome caſes, this 
« Houſe may give judgment ;—in matters of returns, 
* and concerning members of our houſe, or falling 


« out in our view in parliament ; but, for foreign 
© matters, knoweth not how we can judge it. 
* Knoweth not that we have been uſed to g1VEC 
- judgment in any caſe but thoſe before men- 
toned: ohne 


_ Sir Edward Coke, upon the ſame ſubject, ſays, 


| (page 004) © No queſtion but this is a houle of re- 
* cord, and that it hath power of judicature in ſome 
* caſes—have power to judge of returns and mem- 


© bers of our houſe; one, no member, offending 


* out of the parliament, when he came hither and 
{ juſtified 1t, was cenftured for it.” 


Now, Sir, if you will Compare the opinion of 


theſe great ſages of the law with Junius's doarine, 


you will find they tally exa&tly. He allows the 


power of the Houſe to commit their own members. 
(which however they may groſsly abuſe). He al-_ 


lows their power in caſes where they are ating as 
a court of judicature, viz. eleCtions, returns, &c. 
and he allows it in ſuch contempts as immediately 
interrupt their proceedings, or, as Mr. Noye ex- 


prefles it, © falling out in their view in parliament.” | 


They who would carry the privileges of parlia- ” 


ment farther than Junius, either do not mean well 
_ to the public, or know not what they are doing. 
The government of England is a government of 
law. We betray ourſelves, we contradict the ſpi- 
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rit of our laws, and we ſhake the whole ſyſtem of” 
- Engliſh juriſprudence, whenever we intruſt a diſ- 

cretionary power over the life, liberty, or fortune, 
of the ſubject, to any man, or ſet of men whatſo- 
ever, upon a preſumption that it will not be abuſed. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLVIIL 


ER OS, Dok) 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


| SIR, | | | os Mays WEE 


Axy man, who takes the trouble w 
, peruſing the journals of the Houſe of Commons, will 
ſoon be convinced, that very little, if any regard at 
all, ought to be paid to the reſolutions of one branch 
of the legiſlature, declaratory of the law of the land, 
or even of what they call the law of parliament. 
It will appear that theſe reſolutions have no one of 
the properties by which, in this country, particu- 
larly, law is diſtinguiſhed from mere will and plea- 
ſure; but that, on the contrary, they bear every 
mark of a power arbitrarily atſumed and capriciouſly 
applied :—That they are uſually made in times of 
conteſt, and to ſerve ſome unworthy purpoſe of paſ- 
fion or party ;—that the law is ſeldom declared un- 
tl after the fa&t, by which it 1s ſuppoſed to be vio- 
| hated;—that legitlation and juriſdiction are united 
in the ſame perſons, and exerciſed at the ſame mo- 
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ment ;—and that a court, from which there is no ap- 
peal, aiſumes an original juriſdiction 1n a criminal 
caſe ;—in ſhort, Sir, to colle& a thouſand abſurdi- 
ties into one mals, ©* we have a law, which cannot 
© be known becauſe it is ex poſt faQo, the party 1s 
© both legiſlature and judge, and the juriſdiction is 
* without appeal. Well nught the judges ſay, 
The law of parhament 1s above us. 


You will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe qua- 
lifications, the declaratory reſolutions of the Houle 
of Commons ſhould appear to be in perpetual con- 
tradiction, not only to common ſenſe and to the 
laws we are acquainted with (and which alone we 
can obey), but even to one another. I was led to 
trouble you with theſe obſervations by a patlage 
' which, to ſpeak in luteſtring, I met with this morn- 
_ ing in the courſe of my reading, and upon winch I 
mean to put. a queſtion to the advocates for privi- 
lege. On the 8th of March, 1704, (vide Journals, 
Vol. XIV. p. 565) the Houſe thought proper to come 
to the following reſolutions. 1. © That no com- 
* moner of England, committed by the Houſe of 
* Commons for breach of privilege or contempt oi 
* that Houſe, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas | 
* Corpus, made to appear in any other place, or be- 
* fore any other judicature, during that ſefſion 6t 
* parliament wherein ſuch perſon was 10 conl- 
© mitted.” | BE 


01 
2. © That the Serjeant at Arms attending this 
* Houſe do make no return of, or yield any obedi- 
© ence to, the ſaid writs of Habeas Corpus, and for 
© Juch his refuſal, that he have the protection of 
the Houſe of Commons.'s 


. 


Welbore Ellis, What ſay you ? Is this the law of 
parliament, or 1s it not? I am a plain man, Sir, and | 
cannot follow you through the phlegmatic forms of 
an oration. Speak out, Grildrig ſay yes, or no.—If 
you fay yes, I ſhall then inquire by what authority 
| Mr. De Grey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the 
Barons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies of the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them, and why the 
Licutenant of the Tower made any return to a writ 
which the Houſe of Commons had in a ſimilar in- 
ſtance declared to be_unlawful. If you fay no, take 
care you do not at once give up the cauſe, in ſupport 
of which you have ſo long and ſo laborioully tortu-. 
red your underſtanding. Take care you do not con- 
fels that there is no teſt by which we can diſtinguiſh, 
no evidence by which we can determine what 1s, 
and what 1s not, the law of parhament. The reſo- 
lations I have quoted ſtand upon your journals, un- 
controyverted and unrepealed; they contain a declara- 
tion of the law of parliament by a court compe- 
tent to the queſtion, and whoſe decrfion, as you and 

Lord Mansfield ſay, muſt be law, becauſe there 1s 
_ ho appeal from it, and they were made not haſtily, 
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but after long deliberation upon a conſtitutional 
queſtion. What farther ſanCtion or ſolemnity will 
you annex to any reſolution of the preſent Houſe of 
_ Commons, beyond what appears upon the face of _ 
thoſe two reſolutions, the legality of which you now 
deny? If you fay that parliaments are not infalli- 
ble, and that Queen Anne, in conſequence of the 
violent proceedings of that Houſe of Commons, was 
_ obliged to prorogue and diffolve them, I ſhall agree 
with you very heartily, and think that the precedent 
ought to be followed immediately. But you, Mr. 
Ellis, who hold this language, are inconſiſtent with 
your own principles. You have hitherto main- 
tained that the Houſe of Commons are the ſole 
Judges of their own privileges, and that their decla- 
ration does, ipſo facto, conſtitute the law of parlia- 
ment; yet now you confeſs that parliaments are fal- 
ible, and that their reſolutions may be 11legal, con- 
 ſequently that their reſolutions do not conſtitute the 
Jaw of parhament. When the King was urged to 
diffolve the preſent parhament, you adviſed him to 
| tell his ſubjects, that he was careful not to aflume 
any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution had 
placed in other hands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it 
ſeems, was juſtified in exerting her prerogative to 
ſtop a Houſe of Commons whoſe proceedings, com- | 
pared with thoſe of the atſembly of which you are 
a moſt worthy member, were the perfection of jul- 
tice and reaſon. | 


27 


| In what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a man in- 
yolve himſelf who labours to maintain falſehood by 
argument! How much better would it become the 
dignity of the Houſe of Commons to ſpeak plainly to 
the people, and tell us at once, that their will muſt 
be obeyed, not becauſe it 1s lawful and reatonable, 
but becauſe it is their will. _ Their conſtituents 
would have a better opinion of their candour, and, 
I promiſe you, not a worſe opinion of their inte- 


grity. 


' PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIIX. 


4 To 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, _ 22 June, 1771. | 


__ Tax profound reſpect I bear to 
the gracious Prince who governs this country with 


no leſs honour to himſelf than ſatisfaQtion to his 
ſubjects, and who reſtores you to your rank under = 


his ſtandard, will ſave you from a multitude of re- 


_ proaches. The attention I ſhould have paid to your 
failings is involuntarily attrafted to the hand that 


rewards them; and though I am not ſo partial to 
the royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favour 
of a king can remove mountains of infamy, t 
ſerves to leflen at leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides 
the burthen. While I remember how much is duc 
to his ſacred chara&er, I cannot, with any decent 
appearance of propriety, call you the meanc{t and 


the baſeſt felow in the kingdom. I proteſi, my 
Lord, I do not think you ſo. You will have a dan- 


gerous rival in that kind of fame to which you have 


g5 
hitherto ſo happily directed your ambition, as long 
as there is one man living. who thinks you worthy 
of his confidence, and fit to be truſted with any ſhare 
in his government. I confeſs you have great 1n- 
trinſic merit ; but take care you do not value it too 
highly. Confider how much of it would have been 
loſt to the world, if the King had not gracioutly 
affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency among his 
ſubjects. If it be true that a virtuous man, ſtrug- 


gling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy of the gods, 


the glorious contention between you and the beſt 
of princes deſerves a circle cqually attentive and 
_ reſpectable. I think I already ſee other gods rifing 
from the earth to behold it. * 


But this language is too mild for the occafion. 
The King 1s determined that our abilities ſhall not 
be loſt to ſociety. The perpetration and deſcrip- 
tion of new crimes will find employment for us 


both. My Lord, if the perſons who have been 


loudeſt in their profeſſions of patriotiſm, had done 
their duty to the public with the ſame zeal and 


perſeverance that I did, I will not affert that go- 
vernment would have recovered its dignity, but at 


leaſt our gracious Sovereign muſt have ſpared his 
ſubjects this laſt inſult,Þ which, if there be any feel- 
Þ ; ing left among us, they will reſent more than even 
the real injuries they received from every meaſure 
of your Grace's adminiſtration. In vain would he 


have looked round him for another character ſo z 
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conſummate as yours. Lord Mansfield ſhrinks from 
his principles ; his ideas of government perhaps go 
farther than your own, but his heart diſgraces the 
theory of his underſtanding. Charles Fox is yet in 
_ bloflom; and as tor Mr. Wedderburne, there is 
ſomething about him which even treachery cannot 
truſt. For the preſent, therefore, the beſt of princes 
muſt have contented himſelf with Lord Sandwich. 
You would long fince have received your final diſ- 
- miſhon and reward; and I, my Lord, who do not 
eſteem you the more for the high office you pofleſs, 
would willingly have followed you to your retire- | 
ment. There is ſurely ſomething ſingularly bene- 
volent in the character of our Sovereign. From 
the moment he aſcended the throne, there is no. 
crime, of which human nature is capable (and I | 
_ call upon the Recorder to witneſs it), that has not 
appeared venal in his fight. With any other prince, - 
the ſhameful deſertion of him, in the mudit of that 
_ diſtreſs which you alone had created, in the very 
criſis of danger, when he fancied he ſaw the throne 
already ſurrounded by men of virtue and abilities, 
_ would have outweighed the memory of your for- 
mer ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of juſtice, and 
| _ underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. He re- 
members with gratitude how ſoon you had accom- 
 modated your morals to the neceflity of his ſervice; 
how cheerfully had you abandoned the engagements 
of private friendſhip, and renounced the molt 10- 
| lemn profeſſions to the public. The ſacrifice of 
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Lord Chatham was not loſt upon him. Even the 
cowardice and perſidy of deſerting him may have 
done you no diflervice in his eſteem. The inſtance 
was painful, but the principle might pleaſe. 


You did not negle& the magiſtrate while you 
flattered the man. The expulſion of Mr. Wilkes 
predetermined in the cabinet ; the power of depriv- 
ing the ſubject of his birthright, attributed to a re- 
ſolntion of one branch of the legiflature; the con- 
ftitution 1impudently invaded by the Houſe of Com- 
' mons; the right of defending it treacheroutly re- 
nounced by the Houſe of Lords. Theſe are the 
firokes, my Lord, which, in the preſent reign, re- 
_ commend to office, and conſtitute a miniſter. They 
would have determined your Sovereign's judgment. 
if they had made no impreflion upon his heart. We 
need not look for any other ſpecics of merit to ac- 
- count for his taking the earlieſt opportunity to re- 
call you to his councils. Yet you have other merit 
in abundance. Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, and 
Mr. Yorke. Breach of truit, robbery, and murder. 
You would think it a compliment to your gallantry, 
1t I added rape to the catalogue ; but the ſtyle of 
your amours ſecures you from reſiſtance. I know 
how well theſe ſeveral charges have been defended. 
_ In the firſt inſtance, the breach of truſt is ſuppoſed 
to have been its own reward. Mr. Bradſhaw affirms 
- upon his honour (and fo may the gift of ſmiling 


never depart from him !), that you reſerved no part 
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of Mr. Hine's purchaſe-money for your own uſe, 
but that every ſhilling of it was ſcrupuloully paid 
to Governor Burgoyne. Make haſte, my Lord, 
_ another patent, applied in time, may keep the 
Oaksi in the family. If not, Birnham Wood, 1 


fear, muſt come to the Macaroni. 


The Duke of Portland was in life your earlieſt 
friend. In defence of his property he had nothing 
_ to plead but equity againſt Sir James Lowther, and 
preſcription againſt the Crown. You felt for your 
triend ; but the law muſt take its courſe. Poſterity 
will ſcarce beheve that Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had 
barely intereſt enough at the treaſury to get his 
grant completed before the general eletion*. 


Enough has been ſaid of that deteſtable tranſac- 
tion, which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke. I _ 
cannot ſpeak of it without horror and compatilion. 
_ Toexcule yourſelf, you publickly impeach your ac- 
complice, and to his mind perhaps the accuſation 
may be flattery. But in murder you are both prin- 
cipals. It was once a queſtion of emulation, and it 
the event had not diſappointed the immediate 
ſchemes of the cloſet, it might till have been a 
hopeful ſubject of jeſt and merriment between you. 


This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 
future correſpondence. The remainder of the 1um- 
mer ſhall be dedicated to your amutement. I mean 
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now and then to relieve the ſeverity of your morn- 


ing ſtudies, and to prepare you tor the buſineſs of 


the day. Without pretending to more than Mr. 
Bradſhaw's ſincerity, you may rely upon my attach- 
ment as long as you are in office. 


Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to ex- 
_ preſs ſome anxiety for a man whom I know you do 
_ not love? My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to 
plead, and a deſertion of a later date than your own. 
You know the privy ſeal was intended for him; 
and if you conſider the dignity of the poſt he de- 
ſerted, you will hardly think it decent to quarter 
him on Mr. Rigby. Yet he mutt have bread, my 
Lord; or rather he muſt have wine. If you deny 
him the cup, there will be no keeping him within 
the pale of the miniſtry. 


_ JUNIUS. 
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LETTER L. 
———_—_— 


TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTOYN. 


' MY LORD, 0 July, 1771. 
| Trs influence of your Grace's 
fortune {till ſeems to prefide over the treaſury. 'The 
genius of Mr. Bradſhaw inſpires Mr. Robinſon'. 
How remarkable it is (and I ſpeak of it not as mat- 
rer of reproach, but as ſomething peculiar to your 
character) that you have never yet formed a friend- 
ſhip which has not been fatal to the object of it, 
nor adopted a cauſe to which, one way or other, 
you have not done miſchief. Your attachment is 
infamy while it laſts, and, whichever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and diſgrace behind it. The deluded 
girl who yields to ſuch a profligate, even while he 
_ is eonſtant, forfeits her reputation as well as her in- 
nocence, and finds herſelf abandoned at laſt to m1- 
ſery and ſhame. Thus it happened with the belt of | 
Princes. Poor Dingley too ! I proteſt 1 hardly know 
- which of them we ought moſt to lament—The un- 


.1TO1 


happy man who ſinks under the ſenſe of his diſho- 
nour, or him who ſurvives 1t. Characters, ſo finiſhed, 


are placed beyond the reach of panegyric. Death 


has fixed Ins ſeal upon Dingley, and you, my Lord, 
have ſet your mark upon the other. 


The only letter I ever addreſſed to the King was 
ſo unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall never 
preſume to trouble his Majeſty in that way again. 
But my zeal for his ſervice is ſuperior to negleR, 
and, hike Mr. Wilkes's patriotiſm, thrives by perſe- 
qution. Yet his Majeſty is much addicted to uſeful 
Fea ing, and, if I am not ill-informed, has honoured 
the Pyblic Advertiſer with particular attention. I 
have endeavoured therefore, and not without ſucceſs 
(as perhaps you may remember), to furniſh it with 
ſugh intereſting and editying intelligence as proba- 
blywyould not reach him through any other channel. 


The ſervices you have done the nation, your inte- 
grity4n office, and ſignal fidelity to your approved 
| nk have been faithfully recorded. Nor 


_ Tetters, my Lord, are read in other countries and in 


vanity, that the gracious character of the beſt of 
Princes 1s by this time not only pertectly known to 
bis ſubjects, but tolerably well underſtood by the 
reft of Europe. In this reſpect alone I have the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think, is 
too narrow. He ſeems to manufacture his verſes 


have his own virtues been entirely neglected. Theſe 


other languages; and I think I may affirm without. 
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for the ſole uſe of the hero who 1s ſuppoſed to be 
the ſubject of them, and, that his meaning may not 
be exported in foreign bottoms, ſets all tranſlation 
at defiance. _ 


Your Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the 
cabinet was announced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute to this country. When 
that noxious planet approaches England, he never 
fails to bring plague and peſtilence along with him. 
'The Kang already feels the malignant effect of your 
influence over his councils. Your former adminil- 
tration made Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London. 
and Repeſentative of Middleſex. Your next ap- 
-pearance in office is marked with his election to 
_ the ſhrievalty. In whatever meaſure you are con- 
cerned, you are not only diſappointed of ſucceſs, 
but always contrive to make the government of the 
beſt of Princes contemptible jn his own eyes, and 
ridiculous to the whole world. Making all duc al- 
lowance for the effect of the miniſter's declared it 
terpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's activity, and Mr. Horne's 
new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration, we ftill want 
the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for 
committing the whole intereſt of government 1n tac 
city to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear. 
hard upon your faithful friend and emiflary Mr. 
Touchet, for I know the difficulties of his ſituation, 
and that a few lottery tickets are of uſe to his cco- _ 
nomy. There is a proverb concerning perſons 
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the predicament of this gentleman, which however 


cannot be ſtrictly applied to him. They commence 
dupes, and finiſh knaves. Now Mr. Touchet's cha- 
racter 15 uniform. I am convinced that his ſenti- 


ments never depended upon his circumſtances, and 
that, in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his fortune. he - 


was always the very man he 1s at preſent. But was 


there no other perſon of rank and conſequence in 


the city, whom government could confide in, but a 
notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the whole 
body of the Ditlenters, that the whole Whig- 
intcref of London, would attend at the levy, and 
{ſubmit to the directions of a notorious Jacobite ? 
Was there no Whig magittrate in the city to whom 
the ſervants of George the Third could intruſt the 
management of a bufinets ſo very intereſting to 
their maſter as the election of ſherifts? Is there no 
room at St. James's but tor Scotchmen and Jaco- 
bites? My Lord, I do not mean to queſtion the fin- 
cerity of Mr. Harley's attachment to his Majeſty's 
government. Since the commencement of the pre- 


ſent reign I have feen fill greater contradictions 


reconciled. The principles of theſe worthy Jaco- 
bites are not ſo abſurd as they have been repre- 
ſented. Their ideas of divine right are not ſo much 
annexed to the perſon or family, as to the political 
character of the Sovereign. Tad there ever been 
an honeſt man among the Stuarts, his Majeſty's pre- 
ſent friends would have been Whigs upon principle. 
But the converſion of the beſt of Princes has re- 
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moved their ſcruples. They have forgiven him the 
fins of his Hanoverian anceſtors, and acknowledge 
the hand of Providence in the deſcent of the crown 
upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, my Lord, 
they alſo behold, with a kind of predilection which 
borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſentative of 
that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 
\ from Charles the Second is only a bar to your pre- 
tenſions to the crown, and no way interrupts the 
regularity of your ſucceſiion to all the virtues of the 
Stuarts. OE 


The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Reverend Mr. 
Horne's endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial 
nomination of ſherifts, will I fear obſtruct his Pre- 
ferment. Permit me to recommend him to your 
Grace's protetion. You will find him copiouſly 
gifted with thote quatities of the heart which uſu- 
ally dire&t you in the choice of your fricnd{hips. 
He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as incapable 
as you are of the liberal reſentment of a gentleman. 
No, my Lord, it was the foltary, vindictive malice 
of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his 
friend, until he thought they quickened into public 
life, and feaſting, with a rancorous rapture, upon 
the ſordid catalogue of his diſtrefles. Now, let him 
go back to his cloiſter. The church is a proper re- 
treat for him. In his principles he is already 4 


biſhop. 
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The mention of this man has moved me from 
my natural moderation. Let me return to your 
Grace. You are the pillar upon which I am de-_ 
termined to reſt all my reſentments. What idea 
can the beſt of Sovereigns form to himſelf of his 
own government? in what repute can he conceive 
that he ſtands with his people, when he lees, be- 
yond the pothibility of a doubt, that, whatever be 
the office, the ſuſpicion of his favour is fatal to the 
candidate, and that, when the party he wiſhes well 
to has the faireſt proſpett of ſucceſs, if his royal in- 
clination ſhould unfortunately be diſcovered, it 
drops hke an acid, and turns the election. This 
event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
_ open his Majeſty's eyes to his real honour and in- 
tereſt. In ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he 
may at laſt perceive the inconvenience of ſelecting, 
with ſuch a curious felicity, every villain in the na- 
tion to fill the various departments of his govern- 
ment. Yet I ſhould be ſorry to confine him in the 

choice either of his footmen or his friends. 
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LETTER 11. 


| FROM. | 
THE REVEREND MR. HORNE 70 FUNIUS. 


| SIR, mo | 13 July, 1771; 

| | FARCE, Comedy, and Tragedy,— 

Wilkes, Foote, and Junus, united at the ſame time 
againſt one poor Parſon, are fearful odds. The two 
_ former are only Jabouring in their vocation, and 
\ may equally plead in excuſe, that their aim is a live- 
| lihood. I admit the plea for the ſecond; his is an 
honeſt calling, and my clothes were lawful game; 
but I cannot ſo readily approve Mr. Wilkes, or 
commend him for making patnotiſm a trade, and 
_ a fradulent trade. But what ſhall I fay to Junius? 
the grave, the ſolemn, the dida&tic ! Ridicule, in- 
_ deed, has been ridiculouſly called the teſt of truth; 
but ſurely to confeſs that you loſe your natural mo- 
deration when mention 1s made of the man, does 


felf, and ara fall ready, | in any rational manner 
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not promiſe much truth or Juſtice when you (peak 
of him yourſelf. 


You charge me with © a new zeal in ſupport of 


: adminiſtration,” and with © endeavours in ſupport 
© of the miniſterial nomination of Sheriffs.” The re- 
putation which your talents have deſervedly gained 
to the ſignature of Junius, draws from me a reply, 
which I diſdained to give to the anonymous lies of 


Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent uſe of the word 
gentleman z 1 only call myſelf a man, and defire no 


other difin&tion: if you are cither, you are bound 
to make good your charges, or to confeſs that you 


have done me a haſty injuſtice upon no authority. 


I put the matter fairly to Hine. —I ſay, hats 


far from any new *© zeal in ſupport of adminiſtra- 
* tion,” I am potlefſed with the utmoſt abhorrence 
of their meaſures; and that I have ever thewn my- 
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lay down all I have—my hte, in oppoſition to thoſe 


meaſures. I ſay, that I have not, and never have 


had, any communication or connex10n of any kind, 


directly or indirectly, with any courtier or minifle-. 


rial man, or any of their adherents : that I never 
have received, or ſolicited, or expected, or defired, 
or do now hope for, any reward of any ſort, from 
any party or ſet of men in adminiſtration or oppo- 
tition ; I ſay, that I never uſed any © endeavours in 
* ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of Sherifts :* 
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that I did not ſolicit any one liveryman for his 
vote for any one of the candidates, nor employ any 
other perſon to ſolicit: and that I did not write one 
mingle line or word in favour of Meflrs. Plumbe and 
Kirkman, whom I underſtand to have been ſup- 
_ ported by the miniftry.—— 


| You are bound to refute what I here advance. 
or to loſe your credit for veracity. You muſt pro- 
duce facts; ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however 
_ elegant language, ought not to paſs for proofs. You 
have every advantage, and I have every diſadvan- 
tage: you are unknown, I give my name : all par- 
ties, both in and out of adminiſtration, have their rea- 
ſons (which I ſhall relate hereafter) for uniting in 
_ their wiſhes againſt me : and the popular prejudice 
3s as ſtrongly in your favour as 1t is violent againtt 
the Parſon. EE 


Singular as my preſent ſituation is, it is neither 
| painful, nor was 1t unforeſeen. He 1s not fit tor 
public buſineſs who does not even at his entrance 
prepare his mind for ſuch an event. Health. for- 
tune, tranquillity, and private connex1ons, I have 1a- 
. crificed upon the altar of the public; and the only 
return I receive, becauſe I will not concur to dupe 
and miſlead a ſenſcleſs multitude, is barely. that 
they have not yet torn me in pieces. That this bas 
been the only return, is my pride, and a ſource ot | 
More real ſatisfa&tion than honours or prolperitz. 
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[ can praQtiſe, before I am old, the leffons I learned 


in my youth; nor ſhall Fever forget the words of 
my ancient Monitor : 


Y Eh © *Tis the laſt key-ſtone 
© That makes the arch : the reſt that there wer? put, 
© Are nothing till that comes to bind and thut. 

© Then ſtands it a triumphal mark ! then men 

© Obſerve the ſtrength, the height, the why and when 


© Tt was erected ; and ſtill walking under, 


© Mect ſome new matter to look up and wonder '' 


I am, Sir, your humble Scrvant. 


TOHN HORNE. 
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LETTER LU. 


TO | 
[HE REVEREND MR. HORNE. 


SIR, 24 July, 1771. 
I caxxor deſcend to an altercation 
with you in the newſpapers. But fince I have at- 
tacked your character, and you complain of inju{- | 
tice, I think you have ſome right to an explanation. 
You defy me to prove that you ever ſolicited a 
vote, or wrote a word in ſupport of the miniſterial 


Aldermen. Sir, I did never ſuſpe& you of ſuch 


groſs folly. It would have been impoſlible for Mr. 


Horne to have ſolicited votes, and very difficult to 


have written for the newſpapers in defence of that 
cauſe, without being detected and brought to ſhame. 
Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concerning 
you, or to know more of your conduct, than you 
yourſelf have thought proper to communicate tv 
the public. It is from your own letters I conclude 


| that you have ſold yourſelf to the miniſtry; or. it 
| that charge be too ſevere, and ſuppofing it poſſiblc 
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to be deceived by appearances ſo very ſtrongly againſt 
you, what are your friends to ſay in your defence? 
_ Muſt they not confeſs that, to gratify your perſonal 
hatred of Mr. Wilkes, you ſacrificed, as far as de- 
| pended upon your intereſt and abilities, the cauſe 
of the country? 1 can make allowance for the vio- 
lence of the pathons, and it ever I ſhould be con- 
vinced that you had no motive but to deſtroy 
Wilkes, I ſhall then be ready to do juſtice to your 
 charadter, and to declare to the world, that I deſpiſe 
you ſomewhat leſs than I do at preſent. But as a 
public man, I muſt for ever condemn you. You 


cannot but know,—nay, you dare not pretend to I, 


be ignorant, that the higheſt gratification of which 
_ the moſt deteſtable In this nation is capa- 
le, would have been the defeat of Wilkes. I know 
that man much better than any of you. Nature 
intended him only for a good humoured fool. A 
iyſtematical education, with long practice, has made 
him a conſummate hypocrite. Yet this man, to fay 
nothing of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt af- 
fiduouſly laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, 
it was not neceſſary you ſhould folicit votes for his 
opponents. We incline the balance as ettectually 
by leflening the weight in one ſcale, as by increaſing 
1t in the other, 


The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though 
I am far from thinking meanly of your abilities) 
convinces me, that you either want judgment ex- 
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tremely, or that you are blinded by your reſentment, 
You ought to have foreſeen that the charges you. 
_nrged againſt Wilkes could never do him any mi£- 
chief. After all, when we expected diſcoveries 
| highly intereſting to the community, what a pitiful 
detail did it end in !—Some old clothes, a Welth 
poney, a French footman, and a hamper of clarct. 
Indeed, Mr. Horne, the public ſhould, and wi'l for- 
give him his claret and his footmen, and even the 
ambition of making his brother chamberlain of | 
London, as long as he ſtands forth againſt a miniſtry 
and parliament who are doing every thing they 
can to enſlave the country, and as long as he is a 
thorn in the King's fide. You will not ſuſpect me. 
of ſetting up Wilkes for a perfect character. The 
queſtion to the public 1s, Where ſhall we find a 
man who, with purer principles, will go the lengths, 
and run the hazards, that he has done ? The ſeaſon 
_ calls for ſuch a man, and he ought to be ſupported. 
What would have been the triumph of that odions 
hypocrite and his minions if Wilkes had been de- 
feated ! It was not your fault, Reverend Sir. that he 
did not enjoy it completely. But now, I promiſc 
you, you have ſo little power to do miſchief, that I 
much queſtion whether the miniſtry will adhere to 
the promiſes they have made you. It will be in 
vain to ſay that I am a partizan of Mr. Wilkes, or 


perſonally your enemy. You will convince no man. 
- for you do not belicve it yourſelf. Yet, I contel>, 
I am a little offended at the low rate at which y0!1 
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ſeem to value my underſtanding. I beg, Mr. ITorne, 
you will hereafter beheve that I meaſure the inte- 


ority of men by their conduct, not by their profel-_ 


fions. Such tales may entertain Mr. Oliver, or your 
grandmother, but, truſt me, they are thrown away 
upon Junius, 


You fay you are a man. Was it generous, was 
it ma nly, repeatedly to introduce into a newſpaper 
the name of a young lady with whom you muſt 
heretofore have lived on terms of politeneſs and 
go0d-lumour? But I have done with you. In my 
_ opinion your credit is irrecoverably ruined. Mr. 


Townihend, I think, 1s nearly in the ſame predica- 


ment. Poor Oliver has becn ſhamefully duped by 
yon. You have made him ſacrifice all the honour 


he got by his impriſonment. As for Mr. Sawbridge, 
whoſe charaGter I really reſpe&, I am aſtoniſhed he 


does not ſee through your duplicity. Never was fo 
baſe a deſign ſo poorly conducted. 'Fhis letter, you 
fee, 3s not intended for the public, but if you think 


it will do you any ſervice, you are at liberty to > pub- 


I1th 1t.m 


JUNIUS,. 
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LETTER Ll. 


FROM | 
THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO FUNIUS. 


SIR, EM 31 July, 1/71. | 
You have diſappointed me. When 


I told you that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in how- 
ever elegant language, ought not to paſs for proots, 
_Tevidently hinted at the reply which I expected: 


but you have dropped your uſual elegance, and ſeen 
willing to try what will be the effect of ſurmiſe and 
general abuſe in very coarſe language. Your an- 
ſwer to my letter (which I hope was cool and tem- 
perate and modeſt) has convinced me that my idea 
of a man 1s much ſuperior to yours of a gentlemen. 


Of your former letters I have always ſaid matericn 


ſuperabat opus: I do not think 1o of the pretent; 
the principles are more deteſtable than the exprel- 
fions are mean and 1lliberal. I am contented that 
all thoſe who adopt the one ſhould for ever load m* 
with the other. 
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=} ' T appeal to the common ſenſe of the public, to 
| which I have ever directed myſelf. I believe they 
have it, though I am ſometimes half-inclined to 
ſuſpect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer judg- 
ment of mankind than I have. FTowever of this I 
am ſure, that there 1s nothing elſe upon which to 
place a fieady reliance. Trick, and low cunning, 
and addrefling their prejudices and palions, may be 
the fitteſt means to carry a particular point ; but if 


| they have not common ſenſe, there is no profpect of 
gaining for them any real permanent good. The 
ſame pathons winch have becn artfully uſed by an 
honeſt man for their advantage, may be more art- 
fully employed by a diſhoneſt man for their deftruc- 


tion. I defire them to apply their common ſenſe 
to this letter of Junius, not for my ſake, but their 
own; it concerns them moſt nearly, for the princi- 
ples 1t contains lead to diſgrace and_ rum, and are 
inconſiſtent with every notion of civ1l focicty. 


The charges which Jnnins has bronght againft 
me are made ridiculous by lis own inconfiltency. 
and ſelf-contradidion. He charges me potitively 
with © a n2w zeal in ſupport of adniniftration;' 

_ and with © endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial 
* nomination of Sheriffs.” And he ations two in- 
confiltent mctives for my contucet: other that I. 

have * fold my {elf to the minifiry;' or aminftigated 

* by the ſolitary, vindictive mace of a monk: 

either that I am intivenced by a 1tordid defire of 
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gain; or am hurricd on by * perſonal hatred, and 
© blinded by reſentment.” In his letter to the Duke 
of Grafton he ſuppoſes me aQuated by both ; in his 
letter to me he at firſt doubts which of the two, 
whether intereſt, or revenge, 1s my motive: how- 
ever, at laſt he determines for the former, and again 
poſitively atlerts that © the miniſtry have made me 
* promiſes;” yet he produces no inſtance of corrup- 
tion, nor pretends to have any intelligence of a mi- 
niſterial connexion : he mentions no caule of perſo- 
nal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaſon for my 
reſentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes him- 
felt ever hinted any, though repeatedly pretled. 
When Junius is called upon to juſtify his accuſa- 
tion, he anſwers, © he cannot deſcend to an alterca- 
* tion with me in the newſpapers.” Junius, who 
exiſts only in the newſpapers, who acknowledges 
© he has attacked my character' there, and * thinks 
* I have ſome right to an explanation;' yet this Ju- 
nius © cannot deſcend to an altercation in the newl- 
* papers! and becauſe he cannot deſcend to an al- 
tercation with me in the newſpapers. he ſends a 
letter of abuſe by the printer, which he finithes with 
telling me * I am liberty to publiſh it.” This, to 
be ſure, is a moſt excellent method to avoid an al- 
tercation in the newſpapers! ” 


The proots of his poſitive charges are as extra- 
ordinary. © He does not pretend to any intelligence 
* concerning me, or to know more of my conduct 
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* than I myſelf have thought proper to communi- 
_* cate to the public” He does not ſulpect me of 
ſuch groſs tolly as to have ſolicited votes, or to have 
' written anonymouſly in the newſpapers; becauſe 
\ it is impoſlible to do either of thete without being 
detected and brought to ſhame. Junius ſays this! 

who yet imagines that he has himſelf written two 
years under that ſignature (and more under others), 
without being detected ! his warmeſt admirers will 

not hereafter add, without being brought to thame. 

But though he did never ſuſpect me of ſuch grots 

folly az to run the hazard of being detected and 

brought to ſhame by anonymous writing, he inſiſts 

| that I have been guilty of a much grofler folly of 
incurring the certainty of ſhame and detection by 

writings ſigned with my name! But this is a ſmall 

flight for the towering Junius: © He is far from 

* thinking meanly of my abilities,” though he is 

* convinced that I want judgment extremely,” and 

can *© really reſpet Mr. Sawbridge's character, 

though he declares him © to be ſo poor a creature as 

not to * ſee through the baſeſt deſign conducted in 
* the pooreſt manner! And this molt baſe deſign 

is conducted in the pooreſt manner by a man whom 

he does not ſuſpect of grols folly, and of whoſe abi- 

lities he 1s far trom thinking meanly !. 


Should we atk Junius to reconcile theſe contra- 
actions, and explain this nonſenſe, the anſwer is 
Teady, © he cannot deicend to an altercation in the 
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© newſpapers. He feels no reluctance to attack 


the character of any man: the throne 1s not tog 
High, nor the cottage too low: Iys mighty malice 


can graſp both extremes: he hints not his accuta-_ 


tions as opinion, conjecture, or inference ; but deli- 
vers them as poſitive afſertions. Do the accuſed 
complain of injuſtice ? He acknowledges they have 
ſome fort of rizht to an explanation ; but if they 
alk for proofs and facts, he begs to be excufed: and 
though he 1s no where clic to be encountered, * he 
* cannot deſcend to an altercation in the newſpa- 


pers. 


And this perhaps Junius may think * the liberal 
reſentment of a gentleman: this tkulking atlutling- 
tion he may call courage. In all things as in this ! 


hope we ditter : 


_ T thought that fortitude had been a mean | 
« *Twixt tear and raſhneſs ; not a luſt obſcene 
© Or appetite of offending ; but a kill 
_* And nice QUiſcernment between good and 311, 
_ © Rer enils are honefty and public good, 


« And without theſe ſhe is not underſtood.” 


Of two things however he has condeſcende( M 
cive proof. He very properly produccs a youny 
lady to prove that I am not a man: and a goo old 
woman, my grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a fool. 
Poor old ſoul ! ſhe read her bible far otherwile than 
Junius! ſhe often found there that the fins of the 
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fathers had been viſited on the children ; and there- 


fore was cauticus that herſelf and her immediate 


deſcendants ſhould Jeave no reproach on her polte- 
"rity: and they left none. How little could the fore 
ſce this reverſe of Junius, who viſits iy political ſins 
upon my grandmother ! 1 do not charge this to the 
icore of malice in him, it proceeded entirely from 
his propenſity to blunder ; that whilſt he was re- 
proaching me for introducing, in the moſt harmleſs 
manner, the name of one female, he might himſelt, 
at the ſame inſtant, introduce two, | 


I am repreſented alternately, as it ſuits Junius's 


purpoſe, under the oppoſite characters of a gloomy 
Monk, and a man of politeneſs and good humour. 


I am called © a ſolitary Monk,” in order to confirm 
the notion given of me 1n Mr. Wilkes's anonymous 


paragraphs, that I never laugh: and the terms of 
politeneſs and good humour on which I am faid to 


have hived heretofore with the young lady, are 1n- 


tended to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, 


| 1 which he is ſuppoſed ito have ottended me by rc- 
tuſing his daughter. Bidiculous! Yet I cannot 
_ deny but that Junius bas proved me uumnanly and 
ungenerous as clearly as he has ſhewn me corrupt 
_ and vindictive : and I will tell him more; I have 


paid the preſent miniſtry as many viſits and compli- 


ments as ever I paid to the young lady, and thall 
all my life treat them with the ſame politeneſs and 
c90d humour. | 


But Junius © begs me to believe that he mea- 

* ſures the integrity of men by thuir conduc, not - 
© by their profejiions.' Sure this Junius muſt 1ma- 
gine hs readers as void of underſtanding as he 1s of 
modeſty! Where thall we find the ſtandard of his 
integrity ? By what arc we to meaſure the concuct 
of this lurking aflafſin? And he ſays this to me, 
whoſe conduct, wherever I could puerfonally ap- 
pear, has been as direct and open and public as my 
words; I have not, like him, concealed myſelf in 
my chamber to ſhoot my arrows out of the window; 
nor contented myſelf to view the battle from afar; 
but publicly mixed in the engagement, and thared 
the danger. To whom have I, like bim, refuſed 

my name upon complaint of injury 2 what printer 
| have I deſired to conceal me ? 1n the infinite variety 
of buſineſs I have becn concerncd, where it is not. 
ſo caſy to be faultleſs, which of my actions can he 
arraign! to what danger has any man been expoſed 
which I have not faced? information, action, in- 
priſonment, or death? what labour have I refuted? 
what expence have I declined ? what pleaſure have 
'T not renounced ? But Junius, to whom no conduct 
belongs. * meaſures the integrity of men by their 
* condutt, not by their profeſlions;” himfelt all the 
while bcing nothing but profteflions, and thote 100 
anonymons! "The political ignorance or wiltul i 4lte- 
hood of this declaimer is extreme : his own former 
letters juſtify both my conduct and thoſe whom I1s 
laſt letter abuſes: for the public meaſures hich 
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Junius has been all along defending, were ours, 
whom he attacks; and the uniform oppoler of thote 
meatures has been Mr. Wilkes, whote bad actions 
and intentions be endeavours to lercen. 


Let Jumus now, if he pleaſes, change his abute; 
and, quitting his looſe hold of 1ntereſt and revenge, 
accuie me of vanity, and call this defence boaſting. 
I own I have a pride to fee ſtatues decreed. and 
the higheti honours conterred, for meaſures and ac- 
tions which all men have approved: whiltt thoſe 
who countelled and caufed them are execrated ai; 
inſulted. The darkneſs in which Junius thinks 
himſelf throuded, has not concealed hun; nor the 
artitice of only attacking under that ſignature thote 
he would pull down (whilit he recommends by othcr 
ways thoſe he would have promoted) diſguiii-l from 
me whoſe partizan he v. When Lord Chatham 
can forgive the aukward fituation 1n which for the . 
ſake of the public he was defttgnedly placed by the 
thanks to hun trom the city; and when Wilkes's 
name ceales tc be neccetlary to Lord Rockingham to. 
keep up a clamour againſt the perſons of the minil- 
try, without obiiging the difierent factions now in 
_ oppolition to bind themſelves beforehand to lone. 
certain points, and to flipulatc ſome precite advin- 
tages to the public: then, and not till thou, may. 
thoſe whom he now abuſes expect the approbation 
of Junius. The approbation of the public tor our 
tathful attention to their intereſt by endeavours tor 
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thoſe ſtipulations which have made us as obnoxious 
to the factions 1n oppoſition as to thoſe in admini(- 
tration, is not perhaps to be expected till ſome years 
hence, when the public will look back and fee how 
ſhamefully they have been deluded, and by what 
arts they were made to loſe the golden opportunity 
of preventing what they will ſurely experience—a 
change of minifters, without a material change of 
meaſures, and without any ſecurity for a tottering 
conſtitution. | 


But what c2res Junius for the ſecurity of the 
conſtitution? He has now unfolded to us his diabo- 


heal principles. As a pubhc man he mult ever 


condemn any meaſure which may tend accidentally 
to gratity the Sovereign: and Mr. Wilkes 1s to be 


ſupported and aflifted in all his attempts (no matter 


how ridiculous and miſchievous his projects) as long 


| as he continnes to be a thorn in the King's fide! 
'The cauſe of the country it ſeems, in the opinion 


of Junius, 18 merely to vex the King, and any ral- 
cal is to be ſupported in any roguery, provided he 


_. can only thereby plant a thorn in the King's fide. 


This is the very extremity of faction, and the laſt de- 


_ eree of political wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord Chathan 
has been ill-treated by the King, and treachc- 


routly betrayed by the Duke of Gratton, the latter 
18 to be © the pillow on which Junius will reit 115 
« reſentment ;' and the public are to oppoſe the 
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ſonal enmity to the Sovereign | Theſe are the 
avowed principles of the man who in the ſame letter 
ſay's, *1t ever he thould be convinced that I had no 
© motive but to dettroy Wilkes, he thall then be 
* ready to doultice to my character, and to declare 
© to the world that he defpiſes me ſomewhat lets 
* than he does a at preſent ! Had I ever acted from 
perſonal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I ſhould 
juſtly be defpiſed. Bat what does he deferve whoſe 
avowed motive 1s perſonal enmity to the Sovereign ? 
The contempt which I ſhould otherwiſe feel for the 
abſurditz and glaring inconſifiency of Junms, 1s 
here ſwallowed up in my abhorrence of his princi- 
ple. The right divine and facredneſs of kings is to. 
me a ſenjelets jargon. It was thought a daring ex- 
preliion of Ohver Cromwell in the time of Charles 
the Firſt, that if he found himfelf placed oppolite 
to the King in battle, he would diſcharge his picce_ 
into his boſom as ſoon as 1nto any other man's. I 
£0 farther : had T lived in thoſe days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity 
of doing my duty; I would have ſought him 
through the ranks, and without the leat perſonal 
enmity, have diicharged my piece into his boſom 
rather than into any other man's. "The king whole 
actons juſtity rebellion to his government, deſerves 
death from the hand of every lubject. And thould 
ſuch a time arrive, 1 ſhall be as free to att as to ſay. 
But till then my attachment to the perſon and ta- 
mily of the Sovereign ſhall ever be found more zca- 
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| lous and ſincere than that of his flatterers. I would | 
offend the Sovereign with as much reluctance as the 
parent; but if the happineſs and ſecurity of the. 
whole family made it neceſſary, fo far, and no far- 
ther, I would offend him without remorſe. 


But let us conſider a little whither theſe princi- 
ples of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes 
once more commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole to 
procure for him a penſion of one thouſand pound; 
upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for thirty years, he. 
muſt be ſupported in the demand by the public. 
becauſe it would mortity the King! 


Should he with to ſee Lord Rockingham and 
his friends once more in adminiſtration, unclogged 
by any ſtipulations for the people, that he might 
again enjoy a penſion of one thouſand and forty 
pounds a year, viz. From the Firſt Lord of the 

Treaſury, 5001.; from the Lords of the Treaſury, 
601. each ; from the Lords of Trade, 401. each, &c. 
the public muſt give up their attention to points of | 
national benefit, and afliſt Mr. Wilkes in his at- 

tempt, becauſe it would mortify the King | 


Should he demand the government of Canada, 
or of Jamaica, or the embaily to Conſtantinople; 
and in caſe of refuſal threaten to write them down, 
as he had before ſerved another adminittration, 11 4 
year and a half; he muſt be ſupported in his pre- 
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tenſions, and upheld in his inſolence, becauſe it 


would mortity the King! 


Junius may chooſe to ſupyole that theſe things 


__ eannot happen! But that they have happened, not- 


withſtanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. 1 
maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commillion Mr. 
Thomas Walpole to ſolicit for him a pention of one 
| thouſand pounds on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for thirty 
years; with which and a pardon he declared he 
would be ſatisfied: and that, notwithſtanding Ins 


letter to Mr. Onflow, he did accept a clandeſtine; | 


precarious, and eleemoſynary penſion from the 


Rockingham adminiftration ; which they paid in 


- proportion to and out of their ſalaries: and ſo en- 


tirely was it miniſterial, that as any of them went 


out of the nuniſtry, their names were ſcratched out 
of the Iift, and they contributed no longer. I ay, 
| he did ſolicit the governments and the embally, 
and threatened their refuſal near] y 11 thete words : 
* It coſt me a year anda half to write down the lat 
' adminiftration; ſhould 1 employ as much time 


* upon you, very few of you would be in at the 


( 


death.” When theſe threats did not prevail, he 
came over to England to embarrats them by his pre- 
lence; and when he found that Lord Rockingham 
was ſomething firmer and more manly than he ex- 


pected, and refuſed to be bullied into what he could | 


not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that he could not 
rave England without money; and the Duke of 
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Portland and Lord Rockingham purchaſed his ah-_ 
ſence with one hundred pounds apiece; with which 
he returned to Paris. And for the truth of what I 
here advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland. ty 
Lord Rockingham, to Lord John Cavendith, to Mr. 
Walpole, &c. I appeal to the hand-writing of Mr. 
Wilkes, which 1s {till extant. 


Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this 
wholeſale trade) chooſe to dole out his popularity 
by the pound, and expoſe the city offices to ſale to 
his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell us. 
it 15 only an ainbition that he has to make thim 
chamberlain, town-cl. rk, &c. and he miſt not ho 
oppoſed in thus robbiny the ancient citizens of their 
birth-right, becau'e any defeat of Mr. Wilkes | 
would gratify the King | Re 


Should he, after conſuming the whole of his own 
fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a debt 
of twenty thouſand pounds merely by his own pri- 
vate extravagance, without a fingle ſervice or exer- 
tion all this time for the public. whilit his eftate re- 
mained; ſhould he, at length, being undone, com- 
mence patriot, have the good fortune to be illegally 
perſecuted, and in conſideration of that illegality br 
eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of the pureſt public 
principles ; thould his debts (though none of them 
' were contracted for the public) and all his other 1n- 
cumbrancos be diſcharged ; ſhould he be offered 
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' 6001. or 10001. a year to make him independent for 
the fature ; and ſhonld he, after all, inſtead of gra- 
titude for theſe ſervices, inlolently forbid his bene- 
factors to beſtow their own money upon any other 
object but himtelf, and revile them for ſetting any 
bounds to their ſupplies; Junius (who, any more 
than Lord Chatham, never contributed one farthing 
to theſe enormous expences) will teil them, that it 
they think of converting the ſupplies of Mr. 


Wilkes's private extrava Tance to the ſupport of pub- 


lic meaſures, they are as great fools as my grand- 
mother, and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the 


{rings of their purſes as long as he continues to be 
a thorn 1 in the King's fide ! 


Upon theſe a I never have acted, and I 


never will act. In my opinion, it 15 lefs diſhonour- 


able to be the creature of a court than the tool of a 
faction. I will not be either. I nnderſtand the two 
great leaders of oppoſition to be Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Chatham; under one of whoſe banners 
all the oppofing members of both Houſes, who de- 
fire to get places, enjiſt. I can place no confidence 
11 <1ther of them, or in any others, unleſs they will 
now engage. whillt they are out, to grant certain 
ellential advantages tor the 1ecurity of the public 
when they ſhall be in adminiſtration. Theſe points 


they refuſe to ſtipulate, becaule they are feartul leſt 
they ſhould prevent any future overtures from the 


court. To force them to theſe ſtipulations has been 
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the uniform endeavour of Mr. Sawbridge. Mr, 
Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and therefore they are 
abuſed by Junius. 1 know no reaſon but my zeal. 
and induſtry in the ſame cauſe that ſhould entitle 
me to the honour of being ranked by his abuſe with 
perſons of their fortune and ſtation. It is a duty I 
owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beckford to ſay, 
that he had no other aim than this when he provid- 
ed that ſumptuous entertainment at the Manſion- 
houſe for the members of both houſes in oppoſition. 
At that time he drew up the heads of an engage- 
ment, winch he cave to me with a requeſt that I 
would couch it in terms ſo cautious and preciſe, as 
to leave no room for future quibble and evaſion, 
| but to oblige them either to fulfil the intent of the 
obligation, or to ſign their own infamy, and leave 
it on record; and this engagement he was dcter- 
mined to propoſe to them at the Manfion-houle, 
that either by their refuſal they might forteit the 
confidence of the public, or by the engagement lay 
a foundation for confidence. When they were 11- 
formed of the intention, Lord Rockingham and h1s 
friends flatly refuſed any engagement ; and Mr. 
| Beckford as flatly ſwore they ſhould then * eat. 
© none of his broth;” and he was determined to put 
off the entertainment : but Mr. Beckford was pre- 
vailed upon by —— to indulge them in the ridion- | 
lous parade of a popular proceſſion through the 
city, and to give them the fooliſh pleaſure of an 
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imaginary conſequence, for the real benefit only of 
the cooks and purveyors. | 


It was the ſame motive which dictated the 
thanks of the city to Lord Chatham; which were 
exprefled to be given for his declaration in favour 
of ſhort parhaments: 1n order thereby to fix Lord 
Chatham at leaſt to that one conſtitutional remedy, 
without which all others can afford no ſecurity. The 
embarraſlment, no doubt, was cruel. He had his 
| choice either to offend the Rockingham party, who 
declared formally againſt ſhort parliaments, and 
with the affiſtance of whoſe numbers in both houſes 
he muſt expeR again to be miniſter; or to g1ve up 
the confidence of the public, from whom finally all 
real conſequence muſt proceed. Lord Chatham 
choſe the latter : and I will venture to ſay, that by: - 
his anſwer to thoſe thanks he has given up the peo- 
ple without gaining the friendthip or cordial atliſt- 
| ance of the Rockingham faction ; whole little poli- 
_ ties are confined to the making of matches, and ex- 
tending their family connexions, and who think 
they gain more by procuring one additional yote to 
| their party in the Houſe of Commons, than by add- 
ing their languid property and feeble character to. 
the abilities of a Chatham, or the confidence of a 
public. | | 


Whatever may be the event of the preſent 
wretched ſtate of politics in this country, the prin- 
| og OWLS | 
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ciples of Junins will ſuit no form of government, 
| They are not to be tolerated under any conſtitution. 
Perſonal enmity is a motive fit only for the devil 
Whoever or whatever is ſovereign, demands the 
reſpect and ſupport of the people. The union 15 
formed for their happinels, which cannot be had 
without mutual reſpect ; and he counſels malici- 
_ ouſly who would perſuade either to a wanton breach 
of it. When it is baniſhed by either party. and. 
- when every method has been tried in vain to reſtore 
it, there is no remedy but a divorce: but even then 
he muſt have a hard and a wicked heart indeed, 
who puniſhes the greateſt criminal merely for the 
| fake of the punithment ; and who does not let fall 
_ a tear for every drop of blood that is ſhed in a pub- 
lic ſtruggle, however juſt the quarrel. 


JOHN HORNE 
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LETTER LIV. 


| | "PO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, ; | 15 Aug. 177 : 

| I ovcnT to make an apology to the 
Dake of Grafton for ſuffering any part of my atten- 
tion to be diverted from his Grace to Mr. Horne. I 
am not juſtified by the ſimilarity of their diſpoſi- 
tions. Private vices, however deteſtable, have not 
dignity ſufficient to attract the cenſure of the preſs, 
_ unleſs they are united with the power of doing ſome 
ſignal nuſchief to the community. Mr. Hornc's 
ſituation does not correſpond with Ins intentions. 
 Inmy own opinion (which I know will be attributed 
to my utual vanity and preſumption) hs letter to me 
does not deſerve an anſwer. But I underſtand that 
the public are not ſatisfied with my filence ; that 
an anſwer 1s expected from me ; and that if 1 perfiſt 
M0 retufing to plead, it will be taken tor conviction. 
1 ſhould be inconſiſtent with the principles I pro- 


prop pany, RI I. —_ - 
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feſs, if I declined an appeal to the good ſenſe of the 
people, or did not willingly ſubaut ITEN to the 
judgment of my peers. 


If any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped me, I am 
ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make 
uſe of, but I ſce no reaſon to admit that they. have 
been improperly oppried 


Mr FIRE it ſeems, is unable to comprehend. 


| how an extreme want of conduct and diſcretion can 


confift with the abilities I have allowed him ; nor 
can he conceive that a very honeſt man, with a very 
good underſtanding, may be deceived by a knave. 
His knowledge of human nature muſt be limited 
indeed. Had he never mixed with the world, one 


would think that even his books might have 


taught him better. Did he hear Lord Mansficld 


when he defended his doctrine concerning libcls* 


Or when he ſtated the law in proſecutions for 


criminal converſation ? Or when he delivered his 


reaſons for calling the Houſe of Lords together to 
receive a copy of his charge to the jury in Wood- 


_ fall's trial? Had he been preſent upon any of thele 
_ occaſions, he would have ſeen how poſlible it 15. 


tor a man of the firſt talents, to confound himſelf 
1n abturditiecs which would diigrace the lips of 
an idiot. Perhaps the example might have taught 
him not to value his own underſtanding ſo bigh!y. 
Lord Littelton's integrity and judgment arc unquel- | 
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_ tionable; yet he 1s known to admire that cunning 
Scotchman, and verily believes him an honeſt man. 
I ſpeak to facts with which all of us are converſant. 


IT ſpeak to men and to their experience, and will not 


geſcend to anſwer the little ſnecring ſophiſtrics of a 


 collegian. Diſtinguithed talents are not neceflarily 


connected with diſcretion. It there be any thing 
remarkable in the chara&ter of Mr. Horne, it is that 
extreme want of judgment ſhould be united with 
his very moderate capacity. Yet I have not forgot- 


| ten the acknowledgment I made him. He owes it 


to my bounty ; and though his letter has Jowered 
him in my opimon, I ſcorn to retract the charitable 
donation. | 


I ſaid it would be very difficult for Mr. Iorne 


to write directly in defence of a miniſterial meaſure, 


and not be detected ; and even that difliculty I con- 
fined to his particular ſituation. He changes the 
terms of the propoſition, and ſuppoles me to aſſert, 


| that it would be impoſlible for any man to write for 


the newſpapers and not be diſcovered. 


He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at leaſt, that 


he knows the author of theſe letters. With what 


colour of truth then can he pretend that I am no 
where to be encountered but in a newſpaper? I thall 


leave him to his ſuſpicions. It is not neceflary that 


{ ſhould confide in the honour or diſcretion of a 


man who already ſeems to hate me with as much 


rancour as 1t ] had tormerly been his friend. But 
he aflerts that he has traced me through a variety of 
lignatures. To make the diſcovery of any impor- 
tance to his purpoſe, he thould have proved, cither 

that the fictitious character of junius has not been 
conſiſtently ſupported, or that the author has main- 

ained different principles under different fignaturcs, 
Tcannot recall to my memory the numberleſ; trifles 
I have written; but I rely upon the conſcioutncl, 
of my own integrity, and defy him to fix any colour- 
able charge of inconſiſtency upon me. 


 T am not bound to aflien the ſecret motives of 
his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes; nor docs it fl- 
low that I may not judge fairly of his conduct, 
though it were true that I had no conduct of my 
own. Mr. Horne enlarges, with rapture, upon the 
importance of his ſervices; the dreadful batilcs 
which he might have been engaged in. and the I 
dangers he has eſcaped. In ſupport of the formi- 3 
dable deſcription, he quotcs vertices without mercy. 
The gentleman deals in fiction, and naturally ap- 
peals to the evidence of the poets. Taking lum at 
his word, he cannot but admit the ſuperiority of 
Mr. Wilkes in this line of ſervice. On one {ide we 
ſee nothing but imaginary diſtreties. Ou the oth 
we ſee real proſecuticns; real penalties ; real in- 
priſonment; hte repeatedly hazarded ; and, at 0: 
moment, almoſt the certainty of death. Think 
are undoubtcdly due to every man who docs his Gil) 
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in the engagement ; but it is the wounded ſolicr 
who deſerves the reward. _ 


I did not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had 
been an active partizan. It would defeat my own 
purpoſe not to allow him a degree of merit, which 

 aggravates his guilt. The very charge of contribut- 
ing his utmoſt efforts to ſupport a miniſterial mea + 
ſure, implics an acknowledgment of his former ſer- 
vices. If he had not once been diſtinguiſhed by his 
apparent zeal in defence of the common caute, he 
could noc now be diſtinguithed by deſerting it. As. 
for myſelf, it is no longer a queſtion whether I. 
hall mix with the throng and take a ſingle tharc TH 
the danger. Whenever Junins appears, he muſt. 


cncounter a hoſt of encmics. But is there no ho- 
nourable way to ſerve the public, without engaging 
in perſonal quarrels with inſignificant individuals, 
or ſubmitting to the dradgery of canvailing votcs 
for an election ? Is there no merit in dedicating my 
lite to the information of my fellow ſulbyects ? What 
public queſtion have I declined, what villain have 
T pared? Is there no labour in the compoſinon of 
theſe letters? Mr. Horne, I fear, 1s partial to mc, 
and meaſures the facility of my writings by the 
fluency of his own. 


_ He talks to us, in hizh terms. of the gallant feats 
tie would have performed 11 he bad hived 1 the laſt 


century. The unhappy Charles couwd hardly have 
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eſcaped him. But living princes have a claim to his 
attachment and reſpect. Upon theſe terms, there 
| is no danger in being a patriot. If he means any 
thing more than a pompous rhapſody, let us try 
how well his argument holds together. I preſume 
he is not yet ſo much a courtier as to affirm that the 
conſtitution has not been groſsly and daringly vio- 
lated under the preſent reign. He will not ſay, 
that the laws have not been ſhamefully broken or 
perverted ; that the rights of the ſubject have not 
been invaded; or that redreſs has not been repeatedly 
ſolicited and refuſed. Grieyances like theſe were 
the toundation of the rebellion in the laft century, 
and, if I underſtand Mr. Horne, they would, at that 
period, have juſtified him to his own mind in deli- 

berately attacking the life of his Sovereign. I ſhall 
| not aſk him to what political conſtitution this doc- 
trine can be reconciled. But, at leaſt, it is incum- 
bent upon him to ſhew, that the preſent King has 
better excuſes than Charles the Firſt for the errors | 
of his government. He ought to demonſtrate to us 
that the conſtitution was better underſtood a hun- 
dred years ago than it 1s at preſent ; that the legal 
rights of the ſubje& and the limits of the preroga- 
tive were more accurately defined, and more clearly 
- comprehended. If propoſitions like theſe cannot 
| be fairly maintained, I do not ſee how he can recon- 
cile it to his conſcience, not to act immediately with 
the ſame freedom with which he ſpeaks. I rever- 
ence the charaQer of Charles the Firſt as little as 
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Mr. Horne; but I will not inſult his misfortunes by 
a compariſon that would degrade him. 


It is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees 
the furious, perſecuting zeal of Mr. Horne has 
1oftened into moderation. Men and meaſures were 
_ yeſterday his object. What pains did he once take 
to bring that great ſtate criminal Macquirk to exe- 
cution! To-day he confines himſelf to meaſures 
only. No penal example is to be left to the ſuc- 
ceffors of the Duke of Grafton. To-morrow, I pre- 
ſame, both men and meaſures will be forgiven. 
The flaming patriot, who 1o lately ſcorched us in 
| the meridian, ſinks temperately to the weſt, and 1s 
hardly felt as he deſcends. 


T comprehend the policy of endeavouring to 
communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a 


ſhare in the reproaches with which he ſuppoſes me 
to have loaded him. My memory fails me, if I 
have mentioned their names with ditreſpect ; unleſ; 
It be reproachſul to acknowledge a fincere reſpe&t 
for the character of Mr. Sawbridge, and not to have 


queſtioned the innocence of Mr. Oliver's intentions. 


It ſeems I am a partizan of the great leader of 


the oppoſition. It the charge had been a reproach. 
it ſhould have been better ſupported. I did not in- 
tend to make a public declaration of the reſpect I 
bear Lord Chatham. I well knew what nuworthy 
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concluſions would be drawn from it. But I am 
called upon to deliver my opinion, and ſurely it 1s 
not in the little cenſure of Mr. Horne to deter me 
from doing fignal juſtice to a man who, I confeſs, 
has grown upon my eſteem. As for the common _ 
ſordid views of avarice, or any purpoſe of vulgar 
ambition, I queſtion whether the applauſe of Junius 
would be of ſervice to Lord Chatham. My vote 
will hardly recommend him to an increaſe of his 
penſion, or to a ſeat in the cabinet. But if his am- 
_ bition be upon a level with his underſtanding ; if 
he judges of what is truly honourable for himſelf. 
with the ſame ſuperior genius which animates and 
directs hira to eloquence in debate, to wiſdom in 
deciſion, even the pen of Junius ſhall contribute to 
reward him. Recorded honours ſhall gather round 
his monument, and thicken over him. It is a ſolid 
fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that adorn it. I 
am not converſant in the language of panegyric 
Theſe prailes are extorted from me; but they will 
wear well, for they have been dearly earned 


My deteſtation of the Duke of Grafton is not 
founded upon his treachery to any individual : 
though I am willing enough to ſuppoſe that in pub- 
lic affairs it would be impoſlible to deſert or betray 
Lord Chatham, without doing an cefſential injury to 
this country. My abhorrence of the Duke ariſcs 
from an intimate knowledge of his character, and 


from a thorough conviction. that his baſencis has 


% 
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been the cauſe of greater miſchief to England than 
even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute. 


The ithortening the duration of pariiaments is a 


ſubject on winch Mr. Horne caanot enlarge too 


warmly ; nor will I queſtion his fincerity. If I did 
not profeſs the ſame ſentiments, I ſhould be thame- 
fully inconfiltent with myſelf. It 1s unnecetiary to 
bind Lord Chatham by the written formality of an 
engagement. He has publicly declared himſelf a 


convert to Triennial Parliaments; and though I 
have long been convinced that this 1s the only pol- 


ble reſource we have left to preſerve the ſubſtan- 


tial freedom of the conſiitution, I do not think we 


have a right to determine againſt the integrity of 
Lord Rockingham or his friends. Other meaſures 
may undoubtedly be ſapported in argument. as bet- 
ter adapted to the diſorder, or more likely to be ob- 


tained. 


Mr. Horne is well aſſured that I never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not 
obliged to anſwer for the firmneſs of his future ad- 
herence to the principles he profeſſes, I have no 
reaſon to preſume that he will hereafter diſgrace 
them. As for all thoſe imaginary caſes which 


Mr. Horne fo petulantly urges 'againſt me, I have 


one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to him. When- 
ever Mr. Wilkes thall be convicted of ſoliciting a 


penizon, an embaily, or a government, he mult de-. 
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part from that ſituation, and renounce that charac- 
ter, which he aſſumes at preſent, and which, in my 
opinion, entitle him to the ſupport of the public. 
By the ſame act, and at the ſame moment, he will 
forfeit his power of mortifying the King; and 
though he can never be a favourite at St. James's, 
his baſenels may adminiſter a ſolid ſatisfa&tion to the 
Toyal mind. The man I ſpeak of has not a heart 
to feel for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It 
is their virtues that aMiR, it is their vices that con- 
ſole him. 1, 


I give every poſlible advantage to Mr. Horne 
when I take the fats he refers to for granted. 
That they are the produce of his invention, ſeems. 
| highly probable ; that they are exaggerated, I have 
no donbt. At the worſt, what do they amount to, 
but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was thought of as 
a perfe& pattern of morality, has not been at all 
times proof againſt the extremity of diſtreſs. How 
ſhameful 1s it in a man who has lived in friendſhip 
with him, to reproach him with failings, too natu- 
rally connected with deſpair! Is no allowance to be 
made for baniſhment and ruin? Docs a two years 
impriſonment make no atonement for his crimes 
The reſentinent of a prieſt is implacable. No ſut- 
| ferings can ſoften, no penitence can appeaſe him. | 
Yet he himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyſtem, has a 
multitude of political offences to atone for. I will 
zot infift upon the nauſeous detail with which hc 
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ſo long diſguſted the public. He ſeems to be 
aſhamed of it. But what excuſe will he make to 
the friends of the conſtitution for labouring to pro- 
mote this conſummately bad man to a ſtation of the 
higheſt national truſt and importance? Upon what 


honourable motives d1d he recommend him to the 


livery of London for their repreſentative; to the 
ward of Farringdon for their alderman; to the 


county of Middleſex for their knight? Will he af-. 


firm that, at that time, he was ignorant of Mr. 
Wilkes's ſohcitations to the numiſtry? That he 


ſhould ſay fo, is indeed very neceilary for his own 


juſtification, but where will he find credulity to be- 
lieve him? | 


In what ſchool this gentleman learned his ethics 
1 know not. His logic ſeems to have been ſtudied 
under Mr. Dyſon. That miſerable pamphleteer, 
by dividing the only precedent in point, and taking 


as much of it as ſuited his purpoſe, had reduced his 
argument upon the Middleſex election to ſomething | 


like the ſhape of a ſyllogiſm. Mr. Horne has con- 
ducted himſelf with the ſame ingenuity and can- 
dour. I had affirmed that Mr. Wilkes would pre- 
ſerve the public favour * as long as he ſtood forth 
* againſt a miniſtry and parhament, who were do- 
© ingevery thing they could to enflave the country, 


and as long as he was a thorn in the King's fide.” 
Yet from the exulting triumph of Mr. Horne's re- 


ply, one would think that I had refted my expecta- 
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tion, that Mr. Wilkes would be pane, by the 
public, upon the ſingle condition of his mortifying 
the King. This may be logic at Cambridge or at 
the Treaſury, but among men of ſenſe and honour 
it 1s folly or villany 1 in the extreme. 


I ſee the pitiful advantage he has taken of a 


ſingle unguarded expreſſion in a letter not intended 


for the public. Yet it is only the expreflion that iz 
unguarded. I adhere to the true meaning of that 
member of the ſentence, taken ſeparately as he takes 


it, and now, upon the cooleſt deliberation, reaffert 
| that, for the purpoſes I referred to, it may be highly. 


meritorious to the public to wound the perſonal | 
feelings of the Sovereign. It is not a general pro- 
poſition, nor is it generally applicd to the chief ma- 


_ Eiftrate of this, or any other conſtitution. Mr. 
Horne knows as well as I do, that the beſt of prince; 
is not difpleaſed with the abuſe which he ſees 


thrown upon his oſtenfible miniſters. It makes 


them, I preſume, more properly the objects of his 


royal compathon ; neither does 1t elcape his {agacity, 


that the lower they are degraded in the public 


eſteem, the more ſubmitſively they muſt depend 


_ upon his favour for prote&tion. "This. I athrm upon 


the moſt ſolemn conviction, and the molt certain 


| knowledge, 1s a leading maxim in the policy of the 
cloſet. It 1s unnecetlary to purſue the argument 


any farther. 
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Mr. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. He la- 


ments the wretched ſtate of politics in this country, 
and ſees in a new light the weakneſs and folly of 


the oppoſition. Whoever or whatever 1s ſovereign, 


demands the reſpe& and ſupport of the people,* it 


was not ſo when Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning. Our gracious Sovereign has had wonder- 
ful ſacceſs in creating new attachments to his per- 
fon and fanuly. He owes it, I preſume, to the re- 
cular ſyſtem he has purſued in the myſtery of con- 
_ verſion. He began with an experiment upon the 


Scotch, and concludes with converting Mr. Horne. 


What a pity it 15 that the Jews ſhould be condemn- 
ed by Providence to wait for a Mefhah of their 
own | | | 


The prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting 


the ſcriptures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his 


profetiion. He alters the text, and creates a retu- 
' table doctrine of his own. Such artifices cannot 
long delude the underſtanding of the people ; and, 
_ without meaning an indecent compariſon, I may 
venture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius will 
be read when the commentaries of the Jeſuits are 
forgotten, RR - 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LV. 


TO | 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISE: 


SIR, | | 20 Aug, 1771, 
Trex enemies of the people, haviny 
- now nothing better to obje&t to my friend Junius, 
are at laſt obliged to quit his politics, and to rail at 
him for crimes he 15s not guilty of. His vanity and 
impiety are now the perpetual topics of their abuſe. 
I do not mean to leſſen the force of ſuch charges 
(ſuppoſing they were true), but to ſhew that they 
are not founded. If TIT admitted the premules, ! 
ſhould readily agree in all the conſequences drawn 
from them. Vanity indced 1s a venial error, for it 
ntually carries its own puniſhment with it; but at 1 
thought Junius capable of uttering a diſreſpecttul 
word of the religion of his country. I ſhould be 
the firſt to renounce and give him up to the public 
contempt and indignation. As a man, I am fatii- 
fied that he 1s a Chriſtian upon the moſt fincer” 


conviftion.. As a writer, he would be grois!y 111- 
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conſiſtent with his political principles, if he dared 
to attack a religion eſtablithed by thoſe laws which 
it ſeems to be the purpoſe of his life to defend. 
Now for the proofs. Junius is accuſed of an im- 
pious alluſion to the holy ſacrament, where he ſays 
that, * if Lord Weymouth be denied the cup, there 


* will be no keeping him within the pale of the mi- 


* niſtry.” Now, Sir, I athrm that this patlage refers 
entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman catholic 
church which demies the cup to the lait y. It has 
no manner of relation to the Proteſtant creed, and 
1s, in this country, as fair an object of ridicule as 
tranſubſtantiation. or any other part of Lord Peter's 
hiſtory in the Tale of the Tub. 


But Junius is charged with equal vanity and 
impiety in comparing his writings to the holy 
ſcripture. The formal proteſt he makes againſt 


any ſuch compariſon avails him nothing. It be- 


comes neceflary then to thew that the charge de- 
ſtroys itſelf. - It he be vain, he cannot be impious. 


A vain man does not uſually compare himſelf to an 
object which it is his defign to undervalue. On 


the other hand, if he be 1impious, he cannot be vain. 
For his impiety. if any, muſt conſiſt in his cndea- 
vouring to degrade the holy ſcriptures by a compa- 
riſon with his own contemptible writings. This 
would be folly indecd of the grolleſt nature, but 
where lies the vanity ? I thall now be told, © Sir, 
; 
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* muſt allow that it is ſhamefully impudent in Ju- 
© mus to tell us that his works will live as long as 
* the Bible” My anſwer is, Agreed : but firit 
prove that he has ſaid ſo. Look at his words, and 
you will find that the utmoſt he expects 1s, that the 
Bible and Junius will ſurvive the commentaries of 


the Jeſuits, which may prove true in a fortnight. 


The moſt malignant ſagacity cannot ſhew that his 
works are, in his opinion, to live as long as the Bible. 


Suppoſe I were to foretel that Jack and Tom would 


ſurvive Harry. Does 1t follow that Jack muſt hve 


as long as Tom ? I would only 11]uſtrate my mean- 


ing, and proteſt againſt the leaſt idea of profaneneſs. 


Yet this is the way in which Junius is uſually 
anſwered, arraigned, and convicted. Theſe candid 
critics never remember any thing he ſays in honour 
of our holy religion; though it is true that one of 


| his leading arguments is made to reſt upon the in- 
ternal evidence which the pureſt of all religion car- 


ries with it. I quote his words, and conclude from 


| them, that he is a true and hearty Chriſtian in ſub- 
| ſtance, not in ceremony; though poſſibly he may 
not agree with my Reverend Lords the Biſhops, or 


with the head of the Church, that prayers are mo- 


rality, or that kneeling 1s religion. 


' PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IVI, 


| FROM 


THE REVEREND MR. HORNE To FUNIUS. 


; | 17 FEPE 1771. X 
1 CONGRATULATE yOu, Sir, on the re- 
q | covery of your wonted ſtyle, though it has coſt you 


a fortnight. I compatlionate your labour in the 
patirice of your letters, and will communicate 
to you the ſecret of my fluency. Truth needs no 
ornament; and, in my opinion, what the borrows of 
the pencil 1s deformity. 
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You brought a poſitive charge againſt me of cor- 
ruption. I demied the charge, and called for your 
proofs. You rephed with abuſe, and re-atlſerted 
your charge. I called again for proofs. You reply 
again with abuſe only, and drop your accuſation. 
In your fortnight's letter there 1s not one word upon 
the __ of my nS. 
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I have no more to ſay, but to return thanks to. 
you for your condeſcenſion, and to a grateful pub- 
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| lic and honeſt miniſtry for all the favours they have 


conferred upon me. The two latter, I am fure, will 
never refuſe me any grace I ſhall ſolicit ; and ſince 
you have been pleaſed to acknowledge that you 
told a deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, 

and as a charitable donation, why may I not expect 
that you will hereafter (if you do not forget you 
ever mentioned my name with diſreſpe&) make the 


| ſame acknowledgment for what you have ſaid to 


my prejudice? This ſecond recantation will perhaps 


be more abhorrent from your dif poſition; but ſhould 


you decline it, you will only aftord one more in-_ 


' ſtance how much eafier it is to be generous than 
juſt, and that men are ſometimes bountiful who are 


not nonel. 


At all events I am as well ſatisfied with pane- 
gyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I ſhall 
have none; but over my grave it will be ſaid, in 


your own words, * Horne's ſituation did not cor- 


F reſpond with his intentions.'? 


JOHN HORNE. 
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LETTER LVII. 
eg ; 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, 28 Sept. 1771. 


| Tre people of England are not 
appriſed of the full extent of their obligations to 


you. They have yet no adequate idea of the endleſs. 


variety of your character. They have ſeen you diſ- 


tinguiſhed and ſucceſsful in the continued violation | 


of thoſe moral and political duties by which the 
little, as well as the great ſocieties of life, are col- 
lected and held together. Every colour, every cha- 
rater, became you. With a rate of abilities, which 
Lord Weymouth very juſtly looks down upon with 
contempt, you have done as much miſchief to the 


community as Cromwell would have done, if Crom- 
_ well had been a coward, and as much as Machiavel, 


1t Machiavel had not known that an appearance of 
morals and religion are uſeful in ſociety. To a 
_ thinking man, the influence of the Crown will, in 


no view, appear ſo formidable as when he obſerves 
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to what enormons exceſles it has ſafely conducted 
your Grace, without a ray cf real underſtanding, 
without even the pretenfions to common decency 
or principle of any kind, or a ſingle ſpark of perſo- 
nal reſolution. What muſt be the operation of that 
pernicious influence (for which our Kings have 
wiſely exchanged the nugatory name of prerogative) 
that, in the higheſt ſtations, can ſo abundantly fup- 
ply the abſence of virtue, courage, and abilities, and 
qualify a man to be the miniſter of a great nation, 
whom a private gentleman would be aſhamed and 
afraid to admit into his family! Like the univer- 
ſal paſſport of an ambailador, it ſuperſedes the pro- 
hibition of the laws, banithes the ſtaple virtues of 
| the country, and introduces vice and folly trium- 
phantly into all the departments of the ſtate. Other 
princes, beſides his Majeſty, have had the means of 
corruption within their reach, but they have uſed it 
with moderation. In former times corruption was 
_ conſidered as a foreign auxiliary to government, 
and only called in upon extraordinary emergencies. | 
The unfeigned piety, the ſanctified religion of 
George the Third, have taught him to new-model 
| the civil forces of the ſtate. The natural reſources 
_ of the Crown are no longer confided in. Corruption 
| litters in the van; colle&ts and maintains a ſtand- 
ing army of mercenaries, and, at the ſame moment, 
| impoverithes and enflaves the country. His Ma- 
| jeſty's predeceflors (excepting that worthy family 
from which you, my Lord, are unqueſtionably de- 
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ſcended) had ſome generous qualities in their com- 


poſition, with vices, I confeſs, or frailties, in abun- 
dance. They were kings or gentlemen, not hypo- | 
crites or prieſts. "They were at the head of the 


- church, but did not know the value of their office. 
They ſaid their prayers without ceremony, and had 


too little prieſtcraft in their underſtanding to re- 


concile the ſanctimonious forms of religion with the 
utter deſtruction of the morality of their people. 


My Lord, this is fact, not declamation. With all 


your partiality to the houſe of Stuart, you muſt con- 
 feſs, that even Charles the Second would have 


bluthed at that open encouragement, at thoſe cager, 


 meretricious carefles, with which every ſpecies of 
private vice and pubhe proſtitution 1s received at 


' $t. James's. The unfortunate houſe of Stuart has 


been treated with an aſperity which, if compariſon 
be a defence, ſeems to border upon injuſtice. Nei- 
ther Charles nor his brother were qualified to ſup- 


port ſuch a ſyſtem of meaſures as would be neceſ- 


ſary to change the government, and ſubvert the 


conſtitution of England. One of them was too 


much in earneſt in his pleaſures, the other in his re- 
ligion. But the danger to this country would ceaſe 
to be problematical, it the crown ſhould ever de- 
ſcend to a prince whoſe apparent ſimplicity might 


| throw his ſubjects off their guard, who might be no_ 


| libertine in behaviour. who ſhould have no ſenſe of 


honour to reſtrain him, and who, with juſt religion. 


enongh to impoſe upon the multitude, might have 
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no ſcruples of conſcience to interfere with his mo- 
rality. With theſe bonourable qualifications, and 
the deciſive advantage of ſituation, low craft and 
falſchood are all the abilities that are wanting to 
deſtroy the wiſdom of ages, and to deface the no- 
bleſt monument that human policy has ereted—] 
know ſuch a man: my Lord, I know you both; 

and,with the blefling of God (for I too am religious), 
the people of England thall know you as well as I 
do. I am not very fure that greater abilities would 
not in effe& be an impediment to a defign which 
ſeems at firſt ſight to require a ſuperior capacity. 
A better underſtanding nught make him ſenſible of 

the wonderful beauty of that ſyſtem he was endea- 
youring to corrupt. 'The danger of the attempt 
might alarm him. The meanneſs, and intrinſic 
worthlefineſs of the object (ſuppoſing he could at- 
tain it), would fill him with ſhame, repentance, and 
diſguſt. But theſe are fenſations which find no en-' 
trance into a barbarous, contracted heart. In ſome 
men, there is a malignant paſſion to deſtroy the | 
works of gens, literature, and freedom. 'The 
| Vandal and the. Monk find equal gratification in 
it. | es | 


- RefleCtions like theſe, my Lord, have a general 
relation to your Grace, and inſeparably attend you, 
in whatever company or ſituation your character 
occurs to us. They have no immediate connexion 
with the following recent fa&, which I lay before 
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| the public, for the honour of the beſt of Sovereigns, 
and for the edification of his people. 


A Prince (whoſe piety and felf-denial, one 
would think, might ſecure him trom ſuch a nwlti- 


tude of worldly neceſhitics), with an annual reve- 


 nue of near a million ſterling, unfortunately wants 


money. The navy of England, by an equally 
ſtrange concurrence of untoreſeen circumſtances 


| (though not quite ſo unfortunately for his Majeſty), 


1s in equal want of timber. 'The world knows in_ 
what a hopeful condition you delivered the navy to. 


- your ſucceſſor, and in what a condition we found it 


in the moment of diſtreſs. You were determined 
it ſhould continue 1n the ſituation in which youlett - 


it. It happened. however, very Juckily tor the privy 
purſe, that one of the above wants promiſed fair to 
ſupply the other. Our religious, benevolent, gene- 
rous Sovereign, has no objection to ſelling his own 
timber to his own Admiralty, to repair his own ſhips, 
nor to putting tae money into his own pocket. Peo- 
ple of a religious turn naturally adhere to the prin- 
_ ciples of the church. Whatever they acquire falls 
into mortmain. Upon a repreſentation from the 


Admiralty of the extraordinary want of timber for. 


the indiſpenſable repairs of the navy, the Surveyor- 
General was directed to make a ſurvey of the timber 


in all the royal chaſes and foreſts in England. Hav- 
ing obeyed his orders with accuracy and attention, 


he reported, that the fineſt timber he had any 
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where met with, and the propereſt in every reſpe&t 
for the purpoſes of the navy, was in Whittlebury 
Foreſt, of which your Grace, I think, is Hereditary 
Ranger. In conſequence of this report, the uſual 
warrant was prepared at the Treaſury, and delivered 
to the Surveyor, by which he or his deputy were au- 
thoriſed to cut down any trees in Whittlebury Fo- 
reſt which ſhould appear to be proper for the pur- 
poſes above mentioned. The Deputy being in- 
formed that the warrant was ſigned and delivered 
to his principal in London, crofſes the country to 
| Northamptonſhire, and, with an officious zeal for 
the public ſervice, begins to do his duty in the fo- 
reſt. Unfortunately for him, he had not the war- 
rant in his pocket. 'The overſight was enormous, 
and you have puniſhed him for it accordingly. You 
have infiſted that an ative uſeful officer ſhould be 
diſmifſed from his place. You have ruined an in- 
_nocent man and his family. In what language ſhall 
T1 addreſs ſo black, ſo cowardly a tyrant; thou worſe 
than one of the Brunſwicks, and all the Stuarts! 
| To them who know Lord North, it is unneceſſary 
to ſay, that he was mean and baſe enough to ſub- 
mit to you. This, however, is but a ſmall part of 
| the fact. After ruining the Surveyor's deputy tor 
ating without the warrant, you attacked the war- 
rant itſelf. You declared it was legal, and iwore, 
in a fit of foaming, frantic paſſion, that it ne- 
| ver ſhould be executed. You atſerted, upon your 
honour, that in the grant of the rangerthip of 
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Whittlebury Foreſt, aigde by Charles the Second 


(whom, with a modeſty that would do honour to 


Mr. Rigby, you are pleaſed to call your anceſtor) to 


_ one of his baſtards (from whom I make no doubt 


of your deſcent), the property of the tiraber is veſted 
in the Ranger. T have examined the original grant, 


and now, in the face of the public, contradi& you . 
_ directly upon the fact. The very reverſe of what 


you have afſerted upon your honour is the truth. 
The grant, expreſsly and by a particular clauſe, re- 


ſerves the property of the timber for the uſe of the 
_ Crown. In ſpite of this evidence, in defiance of the | 


repreſentations of the Admiralty, in perfect mockery 
of the notorious diſtrefſes of the Engliſh navy, and 


thoſe equally prefling, and almoſt equally notorious, 


neceſflities of your pious Sovereign—herec the matter 


reſts. The Lords of the Treaſury recall their war- 
rant; the Deputy-Surveyor is ruined for doing his 


duty; Mr. John Pitt (whoſe name I ſuppoſe 1s of- 
fenfive to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten and in- 
ſulted; the oaks keep their ground ; the King 1s 


defrauded, and the navy of England may perith for 
want of the beſt and fineſt timber in the iſland. 


And all this is ſubmitted to, to appeaſe the Duke of 
Grafton! To gratify the man who has involved 
the King and his kingdom in confuſion and diltreſs, 
and who, like a treacherous coward, deſerted his 
SOVETCIgN 1N the midit of it! 


There has been a firange alteration in your doc- 
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trines, fince you thought it adviſable to rob the 
Duke of Portland of his property, in order to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law 
before the laſt general election. Nullum tempus 
occurrit regi, was then your boaſted motto, and the 
cry of all your hungry partizans. Now it ſeems a 
crant of Charles the Second to one of his baſtards is 
to be held ſacred and inviolable! It muſt not be 
queſtioned by the King's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to 
_ any interpretation but your own. My Lord, this 
was not the language you held when it ſuited you 
to inſult the memory of the glorious deliverer of 
England from that deteſted family, to which you 
| are ſtill more nearly allied in principle than in 
blood. In the name of decency and common ſenſe. 
what are your Grace's merits, either with King or 
* miniſtry, that ſhould entitle you to afſume this do- 
mineering authority over both? Is 1t the fortunate 
conſanguinity you claim with the houſe of Stuart ? 
Is it the ſecret correſpondence you have for ſo many 
_ years carried on with Lord Bute, by the afliduous 
aſſiſtance of your cream-coloured paraſite ? Could 
not your gallantry find ſuthcient employment for 
| him in thoſe gentle offices by which he firſt ac- 

_ quired the tender friendſhip of Lord Barrington ? 

_ Or 1s it only that wonderful ſympathy of manners 
| which ſubſiſts between your Grace and one of your 
ſuperiors, and does ſo much honour to you both ? 
Is the union of Blifil and Black George no longer 2 
_ romance? From whatever origin your influence in 
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this country ariſes, it is a phanomenon in the hiſ- 
tory of human virtue and underſtanding. Good 
men can hardly believe the fat. Wiſe men are un- 
able to account for it. Religious men find exerciſe 
for their faith, and make it the laſt eftort of their 
piety, not to repine againſt Providence. 


] UNIUS. 
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LETTER LVIII. 


ADDRESSED TO 
THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, 30 Sept. 1771. 
2” Tp you alone were con- 


cerned i in the event of the preſent eleftion of a chicf 
magiſtrate of the metropolis, it would be the higheſt 


preſumption in a ſtranger to attempt to influence 


your choice, or even to offer you his opinion. But 
the ſituation of public affairs has annexed an extra- 
ordinary 1mportance to your reſolutions. You can- 
not, in the choice of your magiſtrate, determine for 
yourſelves only. You are going to determine upon 


_ a point in which every member of the community 


is intereſted. I will not ſcruple to ſay, that the 
very being of that law, of that r1ght, of that conſti- 
tution, for which we have been ſo long contending, 
is now at ſtake. They who would: enſnare your 


judgment, tell you, it is a common, ordinary caſe, 


ws ee A ds ia and ks 
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and to be decided by ordinary precedent and prac- 
tice. T hey artfully conclude, from moderate peace- 
_ able times, to times which are not moderate, and 


which ought not to be peaceable. While they 
fohcit your favour, they inſiſt upon a rule of rota- 
tion which excludes all idea of eleQtion, 


Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your 
attention. The queſtion to thoſe who mean fairly 


to the liberty of the people (which we all profeſs 


to have in view) lies within a very narrow compals. 
Do you mean to deſert that juſt and honourable 


ſyſtem of meaſures which you have hitherto pur- 


ſued, in hopes of obtaining from Parliament or from 
the Crown a full redreſs of paſt grievances, and a 
ſecurity for the future? Do you think the cauſe 
deſperate, and will you declare that you think ſo to 


_ the whole people of England ? It this be your mean- 


ing and opinion, you will act confiſtently with it 
in choofing Mr. Nath. I protets to be unacquainted 
with his private chara&ter. But he has acted as a 
magiſtrate, as a public man. As ſuch I ſpeak of 
him. 1 ſee his name in a proteſt againſt one of 


your remonſftrances to the Crown. He has done 


every thing in his power to deſtroy the freedom of 
popular eleQtions in the city, by pabliſhing the poll 
upon a former occaſion; and I know, in general, 
that he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by lighting and 
thwarting all thoſe public meaſures which you 
have engaged in with the greateſt warmth, and 
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hitherto thought moſt worthy of your approbation. 

From his paſt conduct what concluſion will you | 
draw, but that he will a& the ſame part as Lord 
Mayor, which he has invariably acted as Alder- 
man and Sheriff? I ſhould be ſorry to injure the 
character of a man who perhaps may be honett 
in his intention, by ſuppoſing it poſlible that he 
- can ever concur with you in any political meaſure 

or opinion. I, 


If, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere in 
thoſe reſolutions for the public good which, though 
not always ſucceſsful, are always honourable, your 
choice will naturally incline to thoſe men who 
(whatever they be in other reſpects) are moſt hkely 
to co-operate with you in the great purpoſes which 
you are determined not to relinquiſh. The queſtion 
is not, of what metal your inſtruments are made, 
| but whether they are adapted to the work you have. 
in hand? The honours of the city, in theſe times, 
are improperly, becauſe excluſively, called a reward. 
You mean not merely to pay, but to employ. Arc 
Mr. Croiby and Mr. Sawbrid.;e likely to execute 
the extraordinary as well as the ordinary dutics of 
Lord Mayor? Will they grant you common halls | 
when it ſhall be necetlary ? Will they go up with 
remonſtrances to the King? Have they tirmnet; 
enough to meet the fury of a venal Houſe of Com- 
 mons? Have they fortitude enough not to thrink at 
impriſonment ? Have they ſpirit enough to hazard 
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their lives and fortunes in a conteſt, if it thould be _ 
neceſſary, with a proſtituted legiſlature? If theſe 
queſtioas can fairly be anſwered in the attirmative, m 
your choice 1s made. Forgive this paſſionate lan- bi 
guage. I am unable to correct it. The ſubject 

comes home to us all. It 1s the language of my 

heart. on 
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LETTER LIX. 
= J ; LInTY 


FEAT | TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SI Ri 5 October 1771. 


No man laments more ſincerely than _ 


1 do the unhappy differences which have ariſen 
- among the friends of the people, and divided them 
- from each other. The cauſe undoubtedly ſuffers, 
as well by the diminution of that ſtrength which 
union carries with it, as by the ſeparate loſs of per- 


ſonal reputation which every man ſuſtains when 
his character and conduct are frequently held forth 
in odious or contemptible coloars. Theſe differences 
are only advantageous to the common enemy of the 


_ country. The hearty friends of the cauſe are pro- 


voked and diſguſted. "The lukewarm advocate 
avails himſelf of any pretence to relapſe into that 
indolent indifference about every thing that ought 


to intereſt an Engliſhman, ſo unjuſtly dignified with 
the title of moderation. The falſe, inſidious part1- 
Zan, who creates or foments the diſorder, ſecs the 


» 
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fruit of his diſhoneſt induſtry ripen beyond his 
| hopes, and rejoices in the promiſe of a banquet, 
only delicious to ſuch an appetite as his own. It 
1s time for thoſe who really mean the caule and 
the people, who have no view to private advantage, 
and who have virtue enough to prefer the general 
good of the community to the gratification of per- 
ſonal animoſities, it is time for ſuch men to inter- 
poſe. Let us try whether theſe fatal diflenſions 
' may not yet be reconciled; or, if that be impracti- 
cable, let us guard at leaſt again the worſt eftes of 
diviſion, and endeavour to perſuade theſe furious 
partizans, if they will not conſent to draw together, 
to be ſeparately uſeful to that cauſe which they 
all pretend to be attached to. Honour and honeſty 
muſt not be renounced, although a thouſand modes 


of right and wrong were to occupy the degrees of 
morality between Zeno and Epicurus. The funda- 


mental principles of Chriſtianity may ſtill be pre- 
ſerved, though every zealous ſcary adheres to his 


_ own excluſive doctrine, and pious ecclefiaſtics make 


it part of their religion to perſecute one another. 


The civil conſtitution too, that legal liberty, that 


general creed, which every Engliſhman profetles, 
may ſtill be ſupported, though Wilkes, and Horne, 
and Townſhend, and Sawbridge, ſhould obſtinately 
refuſe to communicate, and even if the tathers of 
the church, if Savil, Richmond, Camden, Rocking- 
ham, and Chatham, ſhould difagree in the ceremo- 


nies of their political worſhip, and even in the in-. 
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terpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta. I 
ſpeak to the people as one of the people. Let us 
employ theſe men in whatever departments their 
various abilities are beſt ſuited to, and as much to 
the advantage of the common cauſe as their ditfe- 
rent inclinations will permit. They cannot ſerve 
us without eflentially ſerving t themſelves. 


—— ot ae rray anon e./ ater awe ago echrar rs 


— 
—__ 


If Mr. Naſh be elected, he will hardly venture, 
after ſo recent a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his 
fellow-citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a 

_courtier. The ſpirit and activity of the Sheriffs will, 
I hope, be ſafficient to counteract any ſiniſter in- 
tentions of the Lord Mayor. In collifon with their 

| LS virtue, perhaps he may take fire. 


Tt 1s not neceſſary to exaRt from Mr. Wilkes 
the virtues of a ſtoic. They were inconſiſtent with 
themſelves who, almoſt at the ſame moment, repre- 
ſented him as the baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to 

expect from him ſach inſtances of fortitude and 

ſelf-denial as would do honour to an apoſtle. It is 
not however flattery to ſay, that he is obſtinate, in- 
_ trepid, and fertile in expedients. That he has no 


poſlible reſource, but in the public favour, is, in my 
judgment, a conſiderable recommendation of him. 
I with that every man who pretended to popularity 
were in the ſame predicament. I with that a re- 
treat to St. James's were not ſo eaſy and open as. 
patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there 15 no 
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acceſs. However he may be miſled by patlion or ' 
zmprudence, I think he cannot be guilty of a deli- 
berate treachery to the public. The favour of his 
country conſtitutes the ſhicld which defends him 
againſt a thouſand daggers. Deſertion would diſ- 
arm him. 


I can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and 
_ Integrity, than the ſound judgment of any man, 
who prefers a republican form of government, in 
this or any other empire of equal extent, to a mo-_ 

narchy ſo qualified and limited as ours. I am con- 
vinced, that neither is it in theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem 
of government, nor practicable in this country. 
Yet, though I hope the Engliſh conftitution will for 
ever preſerve its original monarchical form, I would 
have the manners of the people purely and ſtrictly 
republican. I do not mean the licentious ſpirit of 
anarchy and riot. I mean a general attachment to 
the common weal, diſtin& from any partial attach- 
ment to perſons or families; an implicit ſubmiſſion _ 
to the laws only, and an affection to the magiſtrate, 
proportioned to the integrity and wiſdom with 

which he diſtributes juſtice to his people, and admi- 
| nifters their affairs. The preſent habit. of our poli-. 
tical body appears to me the very reverſe of what it 
ought to be. The form of the conſtitution leans 
Tather more than enough to the popalar branch ; 
while, in effect, the manners of the people (of thoſe 
at leaſt who are likely to take a lead in the country) 
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incline too conerally to a dependence upon the 
Crown. The real friends of arbitrary power com- 
bine the facts, and are not inconſiſtent with their 
_ principles, when they ſtrennouſly ſupport the un-. 
warrantable privileges afflumed by the Houſe of 
Commons. In theſe circumſtances, it were much 
to be deſired. that we had many ſuch men as Mr. 
Sawbridge to repreſent us in parliament. I ſpeak 
from common report. and opinion only, when I im- 
pute to him a ſpeculative predilection 1n favour of 
a republic. In the perſonal conduct and manners 
of the man I cannot be miſtaken. He has ſhewn 
himſelf poſſeſſed of that republican firmneſs which 
the times require, and by which an Englith gentle- 
man may be as uſefully and as honourably diſtin- 
guwſhed as any citizen of ancient Rome, of Athens, 
or Lacedzzmon. FP 


Mr. Townſend complains, that the public grati- 
tnde has not been anſwerable to his deſerts. It is 
not difficult to trace the artifices which have ſug- 
geſted to him a language ſo unworthy of his under- 
ſtanding. A great man commands the aftetions ot 
the people. A prudent ian does not complain 
when he has loft them. Yet they are far from being. 
loſt to Mr. Townſend. He has treated our opinion 
a little too cavalierly. A young man is apt to rely 
| too confidently upon himſelf, to be as attentive to 
| his miſtreſs as a polite and paſſionate lover ought to 
be. Perhaps he found her at firſt too eaſy a con- 
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quett. Yet, I fancy, ſhe will be ready to receive 
him whenever he thinks proper to renew his ad- 
 dreiles. With all his youth, his ſpirit, and his ap- 
pearance, it would be indecent in the lady to ſolicit 
his return. | 


I have too much reſpe& for the abilities of Mr. 
Horne, to flatter myſelf that theſe gentlemen will 
ever be cordially re-united. It 1s not, however, un- 
reaſonable to expect, that each of them ſhould a& _ 
his ſeparate part with honour and integrity to the 
public. As for differences of opinion upon ſpecula- | 
tive queſtions, 1t we wait until they are reconciled, 
the action of human affairs muſt be ſuſpended for 
ever. But neither are we to look for perfection in 
any one man, nor for agreement among many. 
When Lord Chatham athrms, that the authority of -,- 
the Britith legiſlature 1s not ſupreme over the colo- 
nies in the ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme over _ 
Great Britain ; when Lord Camden ſuppoſes a ne- 
cetlity (which the King 1s to judge of), and, 
founded upon that neceſlity, attributes to the Crown 
a legal power (not given by the act itſelf) to ſuſpend | 
the operation of an act of the legitlature. I hiſten 
to them both with dittidence and reſpect, but with- 
out the ſmalleſt degree of conviction or aſſent. Yet, 
I doubt not, they delivered their real ſentiments, 
nor ought they to be haſtily condemned. I too have 
a claim to the candid interpretation of my country, 
when I acknowledge an involuntary compulſive al- 
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ſent to one very unpopular opinion. TI lament the. 
unhappy neceſliity, whenever it ariſes, of providing 
for the ſafety of the ſtate by a temporary invaſion 
of the perſonal liberty of the ſubje&t. Would to 
God it were practicable to reconcile theſe 1mportant_. 
objects in every pollible ſituation of public aftairs! 
I regard the legal hberty of the meareſt man in 
Britain as much as my own, and would defend it 

with the ſame zeal. I know we muſt ſtand or fall 
_ together. But I never can doubt, that the commu- 
nity has a right to command, as well as to purchatc, 
the ſervice of its members. I ſee that right founded 
originally upon a neceſhity which ſuperſedes all ar- 
gument. I ſee it eſtabliſhed by uſage immemorial. 
and admitted by more than a tacit aſſent of the lc- 
giſlature. I conclude there is no remedy, in the. 
nature of things, for the grievance complained of; 
for, 1t there were, 1t muſt long ſince have been re- 
drefled. Though numberleſs opportunities. hav*- 
_ preſented themſelves highly favourable to public 
| liberty, no ſucceſsful attempt has ever been made 
for the relief of the ſubject in this article. Yet it 
| has been felt, and complained of, ever fince England 
had a navy. The conditions which conſtitute this 
right muſt be taken together. Separately, they 
| have little weight. It is not fair to argue from any 
_ abuſe in the execution, to the illegality of the 
power; much leſs is a concluſion to be drawn from 
the navy to the land ſervice. A ſeaman can never 
be employed but againſt the enemies of his coun- 
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try. The only caſe in which the King can have a 


right to arm his ſubjects in general, is that of a fo-. 


reign force being aCtually landed upon our coalt. 
Whenever that caſe happens, no true Engliſhman 
- will inquire, whether the King's right to compel 
him to defend his country be the cuſtom of England, 
or a grant of the legiſlature. With regard to the 


preſs for ſeamen, it does not follow that the ſymp- 
| toms may not be ſoftened, although the diſtemper_ 


cannot be cured. Let bounties be increaſed as far 


as the public purſe can ſupport them. Still they 


have a limit; and when every reaſonable expence 
is incurred, it will be be found, in faR, that the 
ſpur of the preſs is wanted to give operation to the 
bounty. BE * =, 


Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the 
' firict right of prefling, until 1 heard that Lord 
Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham for deliver- 
ing ſomething like this doctrine in the Houle of 
| Lords. That confideration ſtaggered me not a lit- 
tle. But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts na- 
turally for itſelf. He knew the doctrine was un- 
popular, and was eager to fix it upon the man who 


is the firſt object of his fear and deteſtation. "The. 


cunning Scotchman never ſpeaks truth without a 


fraudulent deſign. In council he generally affects 


to take a moderate part. Beſides his natural timi- 
dity, it makes part of his political plan, never to be 


known to recommend violent meaſures. When 
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the guards are called forth to murder their fellow- 
ſubjects, it is not by the oftenſible advice of Lord 


Mansfield. That odious office, his prudence tells 


him, 1s better left to ſuch men as Gower and Wey- 


- mouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hillſbo- 


rough wiſely confines his firmneſs to the diſtant 
Americans. 'The deſigns of Mansfield are more 
ſubtle, more eftectual, and ſecure. Who attacks 


_ the liberty of the preſs ? Lord Mansfield. Who 
- invades the conſtitutional power of juries ? Lord 
| Mansfield. What judge ever challenged a juryman 


but Lord Mansfield? Who was that judge, who, 


to ſave the King's brother, affirmed that a man of 


the firſt rank and quality, who obtains a verdict in 


a ſuit for criminal converſation, is entitled to no 


greater damages than the meaneſt mechanic? Lord 
Mansfield. Who 1s it makes Commuſtioners of the 
Great Seal? Lord Mansfield, Who is it forms a. 
decree for thoſe commiſſioners, deciding again 


Lord Chatham, and afterwards (finding himſelf 
oppoſed by the judges) declares in parliament, 
| that he never had a doubt that the law was in 
| dire oppoſition to that decree? Lord Mansfield. 
| Who is he that has made it the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of his life to undermine and alter the whole 


ſyſtem of juriſprudence in the Court of King's | 
Bench ? Lord Mansfield. There never exiſted a 
man but himſelf who anſwered exactly to 1o com- 


. plicated a deſcription. Compared to. thete enor- 


mities, his original attachment to the Pretender 
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(to whom his deareſt brother was confidential ſe- 
cretary) 15 a virtue of the firſt magnitude. But 
the hour of impeachment will come, and neither he 
nor Graſton thall etcape me. Now let them make 
common canſe againſt England and the Houſe of 
Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray ſhould ſympa- 
thiſe with each other. | | 


When I refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopular 
opinions delivered and maintained by men who 
may well be ſuppoſed to have no view but the pub- 
lic good, I do not mean to renew the diſcuſſion of 
ſuch opinions. I ſhould be ſorry to revive the dor- 


 mant queſtions of Stamp-a&t, Corn-bill, or Preſs- 


_ warrant. I mean only to illuſtrate one uſeful pro- 
poſition, which it 1s the intention of this paper to 
_ inculcate; * That we ſhould not generally reject the 
* friendſhip or ſervices of any man, becauſe he differs 
* from us in a particular opimon.' This will not ap- 
| pear a ſuperfluous caution, if we obſerve the ordi- 
nary conduct of mankind. In public affairs there 
15 the leaſt chance of a perfect concurrence of ſent1i- 
ment or inclination. Yet every man 18 able to con- 
tribute ſomething to the common ſtock, and no 
man's contribution ſhould be rejeted. If indivi- 
duals have no virtues, their vices may be of uſe to 
us. I care not with what principle the new-born 


patriot is animated, if the meaſures he ſupports are. 
beneficial to the community. The nation 1s inte- 
reſted in his conduct. His motives are his own. 'The 
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properties of a patriot are periſhable in the indiyi- 
dual, but there is a quick ſucceſſion of ſubje&ts, and 
the breed is worth preſerving. The ſpirit of the 
Americans may be an uſeful example to us. Our 
dogs and hortes are only Engliſh upon Englith 
ground; but patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be improved 
by tranſplanting. T will not reject a bill which 
tends to confine parhamentary privilege within rea- 
ſonable bounds, though 1t ſhould be ſtolen from the 
houſe of Cavendith. and introduced by Mr. Onflow. 
- The features of the infant are a proof of the de- 
ſcent, and vindicate the noble birth from the balſe- 
'neſs of the adoption. I willingly accept of a far- 
caſm from Colonel Barre, or a finile from Mr. 
Burke. Even the filent vote of Mr. Calcraft 1s worth 
reckoning in a diviſion. What though he riots in 
the plunder of the army, and has only determined _ 
to be a patriot, when he could not be a peer? Let 
us profit by the aſſiſtance of ſuch men while they 
are with us, and place them, if it be poſlible, in the 
poſt of danger, to prevent deſertion. The wary 
Wedderburne, the pompous Suffolk, never threw 
away the ſcabbard, nor ever went upon a forlorn 
hope. They always treated the King's ſervants as 
men with whom, ſome time or other, they might 
poſſibly be in friendſhip. When a man who ſtands 
| forth for the public, has gone that length from 
which there 1s no practicable retreat ; when he has 
given that kind of perſonal offence which a pious 
monarch never pardons, I then begin to think him 
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in earneſt, and that he will never have occaſion to 
ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his country. Bur inſtances 
of a determination ſo entire and unreſerved are 


rarely met with. Let us take mankind as they are. 
Let us diſtribute the virtues and abilities of indivi- 


duals according to the offices they affe&, and when 
they quit the ſervice, let us endeavour to ſupply 
their places with better men than we have loſt. In 
this country there are always candidates enough 
for popular favour. The temple of fame is the 
ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and preferment. | 


Above all things, let me guard my countrymen 


againſt the meanneſs and folly of accepting of a 
trifling or moderate compenſation for extraordinary 
and eflential injuries. Our enemies treat us as the 
cunning trader does the untkilful Indian. They 
magnify their generoſity when they give us bau- 
bles of httle proportionate value for 1vory and gold. 
The ſame Houſe of Commons who robbed the 
conſtituent body of their right of tree election ; who 
preſumed to make a law under pretence of declar- 


ing 1t ; who paid our good King's debts, without 


once inquiring how they were incurred; who gave 
thanks for repeated murders committed at home. 


and for national infamy incurred abroad; who. 


ſcreened Lord Mansfield; who iwmpriſfoned the 


magiſtrates of the metropolis for aſſerting the ſub- 


jeft's right to the protection of the laws; who eraſed 
a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings in a 
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criminal ſuit to be ſuſpended ; this very Houſe of 


Commons have graciouſly conſented, that their 


own members may be compe:led to pay their debts, 


and. that conteſted elections ſhall for the future be 


determined with ſome decent regard to the merits 
of the caſe. The event of the ſuit is of no conſe- 
quence to the Crown. While parliaments are ſep- 
tenmial, the purchaſe of the fitting member or of 
the petitioner makes but the difference of a day. 
Conceſlions ſuch as theſe are of little moment to 


| the ſum of things, unleſs it be to prove that the 


worſt of men are ſenſible of the injuries they have 
done us, and perhaps to demonſtrate to us the im- 
minent-danger of our ſituation. In the ſhipwreck 
of the ſtate trifles float and are preſerved ; while 
every thing ſolid and valuable finks to the bottom, | 
and 1s loſt for ever. 


TUNIUS. 


LETTER LX. 
FO 


TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


| SIR, 15 October 1771, 

I aw convinced that Junius is incapa- 
ble of wilfully miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, 
and that his inclination leads him to treat Lord 
Camden with particular candour and reſpe&t. The 
doctrine attributed to him by Junius, as far as it 
goes, correſponds with that ſtated by your correſ- 


pondent Sczvola, who ſeems to make a diſtintion 
without a difference. Lord Camden, it is agreed, 


did certainly maintain that, in the receſs of parha- 
ment, the King (by which we all mean the King in 


council, or the executive power) might ſuſpend the 


operation of an a& of the legiſlature; and he 
founded his doctrine upon a ſuppoſed neceſlity, of 
which the King, in the firſt inſtance, muſt be judge. 
The Lords and Commons cannot be judges of 1t in 


the firſt inſtance, for they do not exiſt. Thus far. 


Junius. 
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But, ſays Sczvola, Lord Camden made parlia- 
ment, and not the King, judges of the neceſlity. 


'That parliament may review the a&ts of miniſters, is 


unqueſtionable: but there 1s a wide difference be- 


tween ſaying that the Crown has a legal power, and 


that miniſters may act at their peril. When we 


| ſay an aCt is illegal, we mean that it is forbidden by 


a joint reſolution of the three eſtates. How a ſub- 


ſequent reſolution of two of thoſe branches can 
_ make it legal ab initio, will require explanation. If 


it could, the conſequence would be truly dreadful, 
eſpecially in theſe times. There 1s no at of arbi- 
trary power which the King might not attribute to 


neceſſity, and for which he would not be ſecure of 


obtaining the approbation of his proſtituted Lord: 


_ and Commons. If Lord Camden admits that the 
ſubſequent ſanCtion of parliament was neceflary to 


make the proclamation legal, why d1d he ſo obſti- 


nately oppoſe the bill which was ſoon after brought 


in for indemnifying all thoſe perſons who had 
ated under it ? If that bill had not been paſſed, I 
am ready to maintain, in dire&t contradiction ' to 
Lord Camden's doctrine (taken as Scevola ſtates 
it), that a Iitigious exporter of corn, who had tut-. 
fered in his property in conſequence of the procla- 


mation, might have Jaid his action againſt the Cut- 


tom-houſe officers, and would infallibly have re- 


covered damages. No jury could refuſe them; and 


if I, who am by no means litigious, had been fo 1n- 


jured, I would atturedly have inftituted a fuit in 


17 
Weſtminſter Hall, on purpoſe to try the queſtion of 


Tight. I would have done it upon a principle of 
defiance of the pretended power of either or both 
houſes to make declarations inconſiſtent with law, 
and I have no doubt that, with an act of parlia- _ 


ment on my fide, I ſhould have been too ſtrong for 
them all. 'This 1s the way in which an Englith- 
man ſhould ſpeak and a&, and not ſuffer dangerous 
precedents to be eſtabliſhed becauſe the circum- 
ſtances are favourable or palliating.. 


With regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, that 
he inadvertently over-ſhot himſelf, as appears plainly 
by that unguarded mention of a tyranny of forty 
days, which I myſelf heard. Inſtead of alerting 
that the proclamation was legal, he ſhould have 
ſaid, © My Lords, I know the proclamation was 1]- 


© legal, but I adviſed it becauſe it was indiſpenſ- 


* ably necellary to ſave the kingdom from famine, 
© and I ſubmit myſelf to the juſtice and mercy of 
* my country. Ss 


Such language as this would have been manly, 
rational, and conſiſtent : not unfit for a lawyer, 


and every way worthy of a great man. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


P.S. If Sczvola ſhould think proper to write 


again upon this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a 
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direct anſwer, that is, a plain affirmative or negative, 
| to the following queſtions:—In the interval be- 


tween the publithing ſuch a proclamation (or order 
of council) as that in queſtion, and its receiving the 
ſan&tion of the two houſes, of what nature is it—is 


it legal or illegal; or is it neither one nor the other? 


I mean to be candid, and will point out to him the 
conſequence of his anſwer either way. If it be le- 


gal, it wants no farther ſan&tion. If it be illegal, 
| the ſubject 1s not bound to obey it, conſequently it 


is a uſeleſs, nugatory aCt, even as to its declared 
purpoſe. Before the meeting of parliament the 


' whole miſchief which it means to Prevent will 


have been completed. 


LETTER 1.XI, 
EINE 
To. 
ZE NO. 


SIR, 17 Ottober 1771. 


| 'Tryz ſophiſiry of your letter in de- 

tence of Lord Mansfield i 1s adapted to the character 
you defend. But Lord Mansfield is a man of form, 
and ſeldom in his behaviour tranſgreſles the rules 
of decorum. I ſhall imitate his Lordſhip's good 
manners, and leave you in the full poſſetlion of his 
principles. I will not call you liar, jeſuit, or vil- 
Jain; but, with all the politeneſs imaginable, per- 
haps I may prove you ſo. 


Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfield's 
{ſchool of juſtice, you anſwer Junius by miſquoting 
his words, and miſtating his propoſitions. If I am 
candid enough to admit that this 1s the very logic 
taught at St. Omcr's, you will readily allow that it 

1s the conſtant practice in the Court of King's. 
Bench, Junius does not ſay, that he never had a 
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doubt about the ſtrict right of preſling, till he knew 


' Lord Mansfield was of the ſame opinion. His 


words are, © until he heard that Lord Mansfield had oy 
* applauded Lord Chatham for maintaining that 
* doctrine in the Houſe of Lords.” It was not the ac- 
cidental concurrence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but 
the ſuſpicious applauſe given by a cunning Scotch- 
man to the man he deteſts, that raiſed and juſtified 
a doubt in the mind of Junius. The queſtion is 
not, whether Lord Mansfield be a man of learning 
and abilities (which Junius has never diſputed), but _ 


whether or no he abuſes and miſapplies his ta- 


lents. 


Junius did not ſay that Lord Mansfield had ad- 


 viled the calling out the guards. On the contrary, 
_ his plain meaning 1s, that he left that odious office 
to men leſs cunning than himſelf. Whether Lord 


Mansfield's doEtrine concerning libels be or be not 
an attack upon the liberty of the preſs, is a queſtion 
which the public in general are very well able to 
determine. I ſhall not enter into it at preſent. 
Nor do I think it necciſary to ſay much to a man 


who had the daring confidence to ſay to a jury, 
. © Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict guilty 


* or not guilty, but whether the defendant be guilty 


© or innocent is not matter for your conſideration. 
Clothe it in what language you will, this is the. 


ſum total of Lord Manshfield's doctrine. If not, let 
Zeno ſhew us the difference. 5 
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; But it ſeems the liberty of the preſs may be. 
abuſed, and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the. 


certain means to loſe it. The firſt I admit, but let 
_ the abuſe be ſubmitted to a jury—a ſufficient, and 
indeed the only legal ahd conſtitutional, check upon 


the licence of the preſs. The ſecond I flatly deny. 


In dire& contradiction to Lord Mansfield, I affirm 
| that © the abuſe of a valuable privilege is not the 


* certain means to loſe it.” If it were, the Engliſh 
nation would have few privileges left ; for where is 
the privilege that has not, at one time or other, been. 


_ abuſed by individuals? But it 1s falſe in reaſon and 
equity, that particular abuſes ſhould produce a ge- 
' neral forfeiture. Shall the community be deprived 
of the proteCtion of the laws becauſe there are rob- 
bers and murderers ? Shall the community be pu- 
| niſhed becauſe individuals have offended 2 Lord 
Mansfield ſays ſo, conſiſtently enough with his prin- 
ciples, but I wonder to find him 1ſo explicit. Yet, 
for one conceflion, however extorted, I confeſs my- 


ſelf obliged to him. The liberty of the preſs 1s, af- 


' terall, a valuable privilege. I agree with him moſt 
| heartily, and will defend it againſt him. 


You aſk me, What juryman was challenged by 


Lord Mansfield ? I tell you his name was Benſon. 


When his name was called, Lord Mansfield ordered | 


the clerk to paſs him by. As for his reaſons, you 


may atk himſelf, for he affigned none. But I can 


tell you what all men thought of it. This Benſon 
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| had been refra&tory upon a former jury, and would 


not accept of the law as delivered by Lord Mani- 
field; but had the impudence to pretend to think 


for himſelf, But you, it ſeems, honeſt Zeno, know 


nothing of the matter! You never read Junius's | 
letter to your patron ! You never heard of the in- 


tended inſtructions from the city to impeach Lord 
| Mansfield! You never heard by what dexterity of 
Mr. Paterſon that meaſure was prevented! How 
wonderfully ill ſome people are informed ! _ 


Junius did never affirm that the crime of ſeduc- 
ing the wife of a mechanic or a peer 1s not the 
fame, taken in a moral or rehigious view. What he 
attirmed in contradiction to the levelling principle 
ſo lately adopted by Lord Mansfield was, * that the 
« damages ſhould be proportioned to the rank and 
* fortune of the parties: ' and for this plain reaſon 
(admitted by every other judge that ever ſat in 
Weſtminſter Hall), becauſe, what is a compenſation 
or penalty to one man 1s none to another. 'The ſo- 
phiſtical dittin&tion you attempt to draw between 
the perſon injured and the perſon injuring is Manſ- 
field all over. It you can once eſtabliſh the propo- 
ſition, that the injured party is not entitled to re- 
ceive large damages, it follows pretty plainly that 
the party injuring ſhould not be compelled to pay 


them ; conſequently the King's brother is effectually _ 


ſcreened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your re- 
ference to Nathan and Dayid comes naturally in 
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aid of your patron's profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſpru- 
dence. He 1s fond of introducing into the Court 
of King's Bench any law that contradicts or excludes 


the common law of England ; whether it be canon, 


_civ1l, jus gentium, or Jlevitical. But, Sir, the Bible 
1s the code of our religious faith, not of our mun1- 
cipal juriſprudence: and though it was the pleaſure 

of God to inflict a particular puniſhment upon Da- 
_ vid's crime (taken as a breach of his divine com- 
| mands), and to ſend his prophet to denounce it, an 


Engliſh jury have nothing to do either with David | 


or the prophet. They conſider the crime only as 
1t 1s a breach of order, an injury to an individual, 
and an offence to ſociety, and they judge of it by 


certain poſitive rules of law, or by the practice of 
their anceſtors. Upon the whole, the man after 
God's own heart 1s much indebted to you for com- _ 


paring him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his 
Royal Highneſs may be the man after Lord Mans- 
field's own heart, ſeems much more probable, and 


you I think, Mr. Zeno, might ſucceed tolerably well 


in the character of Nathan. The evil deity, the 
prophet, and the royal ſinner, would be very proper 
company for 0 one another. 


You fay Lord Mansfield did not make the Com- 


miſſioners of the Great Seal, and that he only ad- 
viſed the King to appoint. I believe Junius meant 
no more, and the diſtin&tion is hardly worth diſput- 
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You ſay he Gd not deliver an opinion apon 
Lord Chatham's appeal. I affirm that he d1d, di- 
realy in favour of the appeal. This is a point of 
fact, to be determined by evidence only. But you 
aſſign no reaſon for his ſuppoſed filence, nor for his 
defiring a conference with the judges the day be- 
| fore, Was not all Weſtminſter Hall convinced that 
he did it with a view to puzzle them with ſome 
perplexing queſtion, and in hopes of bringing ſornc 
of them over to him ? You lay the commiſſioners 
were very capable of framing a deeree for them- 
ſelves. By the fact it only appears, that they were 
capable of framing an illegal one, which, I appre- 
| hend, is not much to the credit either of their learn- 
ing or integrity. Fg 


We are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has 
inceflantly laboured to introduce new modes of 
proceeding in the court where he preſides; but you 
_ attribute 1t to an honeſt zeal in behalf of innocence 
opprefled by quibble and chicane. I ſay that he has 
introduced new law too, and removed the landmarks 
eſtabliſhed by former decifions. I ſay that his view 
| 1s to change a court of common law into a court. 
of equity, and to bring every thing within the ar- 
bitrium of a pretorian court. The public muit de- 
termine between us. But now for his merits. 
Firſt, then, the eſtabliſhment of the judges in their 
places for life (which you tell us was adviſed by 
Lord Mansfield), was a conceſſion merely to catch 
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the people. It bore the appearance of a royal 
bounty, but had nothing real in it. The judges 
were already for fe, excepting in the caſe of a de- 
| miſe. Your boaſted bill only provides that it ſhall 
not be in the power of the King's ſuccetlor to re- 
move them. At the beſt, therefore, it is only a le-. 
gacy, not a cift, on the part of his preſent Majeſty, 
ince for himſelf he gives up nothing. That he 
did oppoſe Lord Camden and Lord Northington 
upon the proclamation againſt the exportation of 
corn, 15 moſt true, and with great ability. With his 
talents, and taking the right fide of ſo clear a queſ- 
tion, it was impolitble to ſpeak ill. His motives 
are not ſo eaſily penetrated. They who are ac- 
quaintcd with the ſtate of politics at that period, 
will judge of them ſomewhat differently from 
Zeno. Of the popular bills which you ſay he ſup- 
ported in the Houſe of Lords, the moſt material is 
unqueſtionably that of Mr. Grenville for deciding 
conteſted cleions. But I ſhould be glad to know 
_ npon what potlible pretence any member of the 


Upper Houſe could oppoſe ſuch a bill after it had | 


paſſed the Houſe of Commons ? I do not pretend 
to know what ſhare he had in promoting the other 
two bills, but I am ready to give him all the cre- 
| dit you defire. Still you will find that a whole | 
life of deliberate iniquity 15 11] atoned for by doing 
now and then a laudable action upon a mixed or 
doubtful principle. If it be unworthy of him, thus 
ungratefully treated, to labour any longer for the 
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public, in God's name let him retire. His brother's 
patron (whoſe health he once was anxious for) is 
dead, but the ſon of that unfortunate prince ſur- 
vives, and, I dare ſay, will be ready to receive him. 


 PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LIXIL. 


| TO 
AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE. 


SIR, | | 18 October 1771. 


You do not treat Junius fairly. You 
would not have condemned him 1o haſtily if you 
had ever read Judge Foſter's argument upon the le- 
 gality of prefling ſeamen. A man who has not read 
| that argument is not qualified to*ſpeak accurately 
upon the ſubject. In anſwer to ſtrong facts and 
fair reaſoning, you produce. nothing but a vague 
compariſon between two things which have little 
or no reſemblance to each other. General War- 
_ rants, it is true, had been often ifſued, but they had 
never been regularly queſtioned or reſiſted until the 
caſe of Mr. Wilkes. He brought them to trial, 
and the moment they were tried they were de-_ 
clared illegal. This is not the caſe of Preſs War- 
rants. They have been complained of, queſtioned, 
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and reſiſted in a thouſand inſtanzes; but till the 
legiſlature have never interpoſed, nor has there 
ever been a formal decifion againſt them in any of 
the ſuperior courts. On the contrary, they have 
| been frequently recognized and admitted by Parlia- 
- ment, and there are judicial opinions given in their 
favour by judges of the firſt charater. Under the 
various circumſtances ſtated by Junius, he has a 
right to conclude, for himſelf, that there is no re- 
medy. It you have a good one to propoſe, you 
may depend upon the aſliſtance and applauſe of _ 
Junius. The magiſtrate who guards the liberty _ 
of the individual, deſerves to be commended. But. 
let him remember that it is alſo his duty to 
provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard, the ſafety 
of the community. If in the caſe of a foreign 
war and the expeCtation of an invaſion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour than man it by 
prefling ſeamen who refuſe the bounty, I have 
done. - 


You talk of diſbanding the army with WOn- 
derful eaſe and indifference. If a wiſer man held 
| ſuch Janguage, I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his fince- 

rity. | La FO ATY f 


As for keeping up a much greater number of 
ſeamen in time of peace, it is not to be done. 
You will oppreſs the merchant, you will diſtreis 
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trade, and deſtroy the nurſery of your ſeamen. 
He muſt be a miſerable ftateſman who voluntarily 
by the ſame a increaſes the public expence, and 
leflens the means of ſupporting it. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXill. 


| 22 October, 1771. 
A xRIEXD of Junius defires it may 
be obſerved (in anfwer to A Barriſter at Law), 


1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having or- 
dered a juryman to be patled by (which poor Zeno 
never heard of) 1s now formally admitted. When 
Mr. Benſon's name was called, Lord Mansfield was 
obſerved to fluſh in the face (a ſignal of guilt not 
uncommon with him), and cried out, Paſs him by. 
This I take to be ſomething more than a peremp- 
tory challenge. It is an unlawful command, with- 
out any reaſon aſſigned. That the counſel did not 
reſiſt is true; but this might happen either from 
inadvertence, or a criminal complaiſance to Lord 
| Mansfield. You Barriſters arc too apt to be civil to 
my Lord Chiet Juſtice, at the expence of your 
chents. i ne 


- 2. Junius did never ſay that Lord Mansfield had 
_ deſtroyed the liberty of the preſs. © That his Lord- 
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© ſhip has laboured to deſtroy ; that his doftrine is 
* an attack upon the liberty of the preſs; that it is 


* an invaſion of the right of juries,” are the propo- 


ſitions maintained by Junius. His opponents never 
anſwer him in point, for they never meet him fairly 
upon his own ground. 


| 3. Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to 


{crecn his unconſtitutional doctrines behind an a&t 
of the legiſlature, is eaſily underſtood. Let every 
Engliſhman ſtand upon his guard ; the right of ju- 
ries to return a general verdict, in all caſes what- 
ſoever, is a part of our conſtitution. It ſtands in 
no need of a bill either enatting or declaratory to 
confirm it. | 


| 4. With regard to the Groſvenor cauſe, it. is 
pleaſant to obſerve that the doctrine attributed by 


Junius to Lord Mansfield is admitted by Zeno, and 


directly defended. The Barriſter has not the afſur- 
ance to deny it flatly, but he evades the charge and 
ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch poor, contemptible 
_ quibbles, as cannot impoſe upon the meaneſt un- 
 derſtanding. 2” | 


5. The quantity of buſineſs in the Court of 
| King's Bench proves nothing but the litigious ſpirit 
of the people, ariſing from the great increaſe of 
wealth and commerce. Theſe however are now 
upon the decline, and will ſoon leave nothing but 
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| law ſuits behind them. When Junius affirms that 
Lord Mansfield has laboured to alter the ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence in the court where his Lordſhip pre- 
ſides, he ſpeaks to thoſe who are able to look a lit- 
tle farther than the vulgar. Beſides that the mul- | 
_ titude are eaſily deceived by the impoſing names of 
_ equity and ſubſtantial juſtice, it docs not follow that 
a judge who introduces into his court new modes 
of procceding, and new principles of law, intends, 
in every inſtance, to decide unjuſtly. Why ſhould 
he where he has no intereſt? We ſay that Lord 
Mansfield 1s a bad man, and a worſe judge ; but we 
do not ſay that he is a mere devil. Our adverfaries 
would fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving too 
much. This artifice however ſhall not avail him. 
- The truth of the matter is plainly this. When 
Lord Mansfield has ſucceeded in his ſcheme of 
changing a court of common law to a court of 
equity, he will have it in his power to do injuſtice 
whenever he thinks proper. This, though a wicked 
purpoſe, is neither abſurd nor unattainable. _ 


6. The laſt paragraph, relative to Lord Chat- 
ham's cauſe, cannot be anſwered. It partly refers 
to facts, of too ſecret a nature to be aſcertained, and 
partly is unintelligible. * Upon one point the _ 
* cauſe 18 decided againſt Lord Chatham. Upon 
* another point it is decided for him.” Both the. 
law and the language are well ſuited to a Barriſter! 
If I have any gueſs at this honeſt gentleman's mean- 
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ing, it is, that, © whereas the Commilſlioners of the. 
© Great Seal ſaw the queſtion in a point of view 
© unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and decreed ac- 
* cordingly; Lord Mansfield, out of ſheer love and 
« kindneſs to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place 
© it in a point of view more favourable to the ap- 
* pellant.” Credat Judzus Apella. So curious an 

aſſertion would ſtagger the faith of Mr. Sylva. | 


2 N 
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LETTER LXIV. 
2 November 1771. 


| We are defired to make the follow- 
ing declaration, in behalf of Junius, upon three ma- 
terial points, on which his opinion has been mulſ- | 
taken, or miſrepreſented. 


1. Junius conſiders the right of taxing the co- 
lonies, by an act of the Britiſh Legiſlature, as a ſpe- 
culative right merely, never to be exerted, nor ever 
to be renounced. To his judgment it appears plain, 
* That the general reaſonings, which were em-_ 
* ployed againſt that power, went directly to our 
* whole legiſlative right, and that one part of it 
* could not be yielded to ſuch arguments, without. 
_ © a virtual ſurrender of all the reſt.” 


2. That, with regard to preſs-warrants, his ar- 
_ gument ſhould be taken in his own words, and an- 
 ſwered ſtnfly; that compariſons may ſometimes 
illuſtrate, but prove nothing; and that, in this caſe, 

an appeal to the paſſions is unfair and unnecetary. 
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Junius feels and acknowledges the evil in the moſt 
_ expreſs terms, and will ſhew himſelf ready to con- 
cur 1n any rational plan that may provide tor the 


| liberty of the individual, without hazarding the. 


ſafety of the community. At the fame time he 


expects that the evil. ſuch as 1t 15, be not exagge- | 


rated or miſrepreſented. In general, it is not un- 
quit that, when the rich man contributes his wealth, 
the poor man ſhould ſerve the ſtate in perſon; 
otherwiſe the latter contributes nothing to the de- 
fence of that law and conſtitution from which he 
demands ſafety and protection. But the queſtion 
does not lie between rich and poor. The laws of 
England make no ſuch diſtinctions. Neither 1s it 
true that the poor man is torn from the care and 
ſupport of a wife and family, helpleſs without him. 
| The ſingle queſtion 1s, whether the ſeaman,1 in 
times of public danger, ſhall ſerve the merchant or 


the ſtate, in that profeſſion to which he was bred, 


and by the exercite of which alone he can honeſtly 
ſupport himſelf and his family. General argu- 


ments againſt the doctrine of necellity, and the 


dangerous uſe that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this particular caſe. Neceflity includes 
the idea of inevitable. Whenever it 1s ſo, it creates 
a law, to which all poſitive laws and all poſitive 
Tights muſt give way. In this ſenſe the levy of 
ſhip-money by the King's warrant was not neceſ- 


ſary, becauſe the buſineſs might have becn as well 


or better done by Parhament. If the doftrine, 
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maintained by Junius, be confined within this limi- 
tation, 1t will go but very httle way in ſupport of ar- 
bitrary power. That the King 1s to judge of the 
_ occaſion, is no objection, unleſs we are told how it 
can poſſibly be otherwiſe. There are other inſtances 
not leſs 1mportant in the exerciſe, nor leſs dange- 
rous in the abuſe, in which the conſtitution relies 
entirely upon the King's judgment. The executive 
power proclaims war and peace, binds the nation by 
| treaties, orders general embargoes, and impoles 
quarantines, not to mention a multitude of prero- 
gative writs, which, though liable to the greateſt 
abuſes, were never diſputed. | 


on It has been urged, : as a reproach to Tunis ; 
that he has not delivered an opinion upon the Game 
Laws, and particularly the late Dog At. But Ju- 
nius thinks he has much greater reaſon to complain, 
that he is never afliſted by thoſe who are able 10 
_ aſſiſt him, and that almoſt the whole labour of the 
preſs is thrown upon a ſingle hand, from which a 
_ diſcuſſion of every public queſtion whatſoever is 
uareaſonably expected. He is not paid for his la- 
 bour, and certainly has a right to chooſe his em- 
 ployment. As to the Game Laws, he never ſcru- 
_ pled to declare his opinion, that they are a ſpecies 
of the Foreſt Laws, that they are oppretlive to the 
ſubject, and that the ſpirit of them is incompatible 
with legal liberty: that the penalties impoſed by 
theſe laws bear no proportion to the nature of the 
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offence, that the mode of trial and the degree and 
kind of evidence neceſſary to convict, not only de- 


: prive the ſubje& of all the benefits of a trial by 


Jury, but are in themſelves too ſummary, and to the 
. laſt degree arbitrary and oppreflive. That, in par- 
_ ticular, the late ats to prevent dog-ſtealing, or kil- 
ling game between ſun and ſun, are diſtinguithed 
by their abſurdity, extravagance, and pernicious 
tendency. If theſe terms are weak, or ambiguous, 
in what language can Junius expreſs himſelf? It 1s 
no excuſe for Lord Mansfield to ſay that he hap- 
pened to be abſent when theſe bills patlſed the 
Houſe of Lords. It was his duty to be preſent. 
Such bills could never have palled the Houle of 
Commons without his knowledge. But we very 
_ well know by what rule he regulates his attendance. 
When that order was made in the Houſe of Lords 
in the caſe of Lord Pomfret, at which every Eng- 
_ lIiſhman ſhudders, my honeſt Lord Mansfield found 
himſelf, by mere accident, in the Court of King's 
Bench. Otherwiſe he would have done wonders in 
defence of law and property ! The pitiful evaſion 1s 
_ adapted to the character. But Junius will never 
juſtify bimſelf by the example of this bad man. 
The diſtin&tion between doing wrong, and avoiding 
to do right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. Janus dif- 
claims it. | 
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LETTER LXV. 


IIIIITT -- 04 ” 
LORD CHIEF FUSTICE MANSFIELD. 


| 2 November 1771. 
Ar the interceſſion of three of _ 
your countrymen, you have bailed a man who, 
I preſume, is alſo a Scotchman, and whom the Lord 
Mayor of London had refuſed to bail. I do not 
mean to enter into an examination of the partial, 
ſiniſter motives of your conduct; but confining my- 
ſelf ſtrictly to the fact, I afhrm that you have done 
that which by law you were not warranted to do. 
The thief was taken in the theft, the ſtolen goods 
were found upon him, and he made no defence. 


In theſe circumſtances. (the truth of which you. 


dare not deny, becauſe it 1s of public notoriety) it 


could not ſtand inditterent whether he was guilty 
or not, much leſs could there be any preſumption 
of his innocence ; and 1n theſe circumſtances I at- 


firm, in contradiction to you, Lord Chief Juſtice 
Mansfield, that by the laws of England he was not 
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bailable. If ever Mr. Eyre ſhould be brought to 
trial, we ſhall hear what you have to ſay for your- 
ſelf; and I pledge myſelf, before God and my 
country, in proper time and place to make good my 
charge againft you. 


JUNIUS, 


LETTER IXVL 


...TO | 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


9 November 1 = ; 


| Jux1vs engages to make good his 

charge againſt Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield ſome 
_ time before the meeting of Parliament, in order that 
the Houſe of Commons may, if they think proper, 
make it one article in the impeachment of the ſaid 
Lord Chief Juſtice. | Fa TIS. 
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LETTER LXVIL. 


TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TON. 


27 November 1771. 
War is the reaſon, my Lord, 
| that, when almoſt every man in the kingdom, 
without diſtinction of principles or party, exults in 
the ridiculous defeat of Sir James Lowther, when 
good and bad men unite in one common opinion of 
that baronet, and triumph in his diſtreſs, as if the 
event (without any reference to vice or virtue) were 
intereſting to human nature, your Grace aJone 
1hould appear ſo miſerably depreſſed and afflited? 
In ſuch univerſal joy, I know not where you will 
look for a compliment of condolence, unleſs you 
appeal to the tender, ſympathetic ſorrows of Mr. 
Bradthaw. That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, 
attecting as they are, carry conſolation along with. 
them. He never weeps but like an April thower, 
with a lambent ray of ſunſhine upon his counte- 
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pance. From the feelings of honeſt men, upon this 
zoyful occaſion, I do not mean to draw any conclu- 
fion to your Grace. They naturally rejoice when 
they ſee a ſignal inſtance of tyranny reſiſted with 
ſucceſs; of treachery expoſed to the deriſion of the 
world; an infamous informer defeated, and an im- 
pudent robber dragged to the public gibbet. But 
in the other claſs of mankind, I own, I expected to 
meet the Duke of Grafton. Men who have no re- 
'gard for juſtice, nor any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as. 
heartily pleaſed with Sir James Lowther's well de- 
ſerved puniſhment, as if it did not conſtitute an ex- 
_ ample againſt themſelves. The unhappy Baronet 
has no friends, even among thoſe who reſemble | 
him. You, my Lord, are not reduced to ſo deplor- 
able a ſtate of dereliction. Every villain in the 
kingdom is your friend; and, in compliment to 
ſuch amity, T think you ſhould ſuffer your diſmal 
_ countenance to clear up. Beſides, my Lord, I am a 
| little anxious for the conſiſtency of your character. 
You violate your own rules of decorum when you 
_ do not inſult the man whom you have betrayed. 


The divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now to 
have begun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery en- _ 
tails puniſhment upon the traitor. There is no_ 
poſſibility of eſcaping it, even in the higheſt rank 
to which the conſent of ſociety can exalt the meaneſt 
and worſt of men. The forced, unnatural union of 
LuttreJl and Middleſex was an omen of another 
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- unnaturat union, by which indefeafible infamy is at- 


tached to the Houſe of Brunſwick. If one of thoſe 
acts was virtuous and honourable, the beſt of princes, 
1 thank God, is happily rewarded for it by the other. 


Your Grace, it has been ſaid, had ſome thare in 


recommending Colonel Luttrell to the King; or 
was it only the gentle Bradſhaw who made him- 
ſelf anſwerable for the good behaviour of his friend ? 
An intimate connexion has long ſubfiſted between 
him and the worthy Lord Irnham. It aroſe from a 
fortunate ſimilarity of principles, cemented by the 
conſtant mediation of their common friend Miſs 
_ Davis. | | | 


| Yet I confeſs I ſhould be ſorry that the oppro- 
brious infamy of this match ſhould reach beyond 
| the family. We have now a better reaſon than 
ever to pray for the long life of the beſt of princes, 
and the welfare of his royal ifſue. I will not mix 


any thing ominous with my prayers ; but let Par-_ 


liament look to it. A Luttrell ſhall never ſucceed 
to the crown of England. If the hereditary virtues 
of the family deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be 
a proper retreat for them. . 


The next is a moſt remarkable inſtance of the 
goodneſs of Providence. The juſt law of retahation 
has at laſt overtaken the little, conteinptible tyrant 


of the North. To this ſon-in-law of your deareſt 
_ friend the Earl of Bute, you meant to transfer the 
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| Duke of Portland's property ; and you haſtened the 
grant,with an expedition unknown, to the Treaſury, 
that he might have it time enough to give a de- 
cifive turn to the eleQion for the county. The im- 
mediate conſequence of this flagitious robbery was, 
that he loſt the election, which you meant to inſure 
to him, and with ſuch ſignal circumſtances of ſcorn, 
reproach, and inſult (to ſay nothing of the general 
_exultation of all parties), as (excepting the King's 
P brother-in-law, Col. Luttrel], and old Simon, his fa- 
ther-in-law) hardly ever fe]] upon a gentleman {i in 
this country. In the event he loſes the very pro- 
perty of which he thought he had gotten poſſefſion, 
and after an expence which would have paid the 
value of the land in queſtion twenty times over. 
The forms of villainy, you fee, are neceſlary to its 
ſacceſs. Hereafter you will a& with greater cir-_ 
cumſpeCtion, and not drive ſo directly to your ob- 
jet. To ſnatch a grace, beyond the reach of com- 
mon treachery, i 15 an exception, not a rule. 


And now, my ot Lond, 7 VETO your con{ci- 
ous heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution _ 
| begins to operate, and that it may ſoon approach 
your perſon? Do you think that Junius has re-_ 
nounced the Middleſex election ? Or that the King” g 
timber ſhall be refuſed to the Royal Navy with im- 
punity? Or that you ſhall hear no more of the ſale 
of that patent to Mr. Hine which you endeavoured 
to 1kreen by ſuddenly dropping your proſecution of 
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Samuel Vaughan, when the rule againſt him was 
made abſolute? I believe indeed there never was 
ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of negative im- 
pudence. But 'it ſhall not ſave you. The very 
ſunſhine you live in 1s a prelude to your diflolution, 
When you are ripe you ſhall be. plucked. 


JUNIUS. 


'P.S. I beg you will convey to our gracious 

Maſter my humble congratulations upon the glorious 

ſuccels of peerages and penſions, 10 laviſhly diftr1- 
buted as the rewards of Iriſh virtue. 
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LETTER 1XVIIL 


TO 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 


21 January 1772. 


I navs undertaken to prove that when, 
at the interceſſion of three of your countrymen, you 
bailed John Eyre, you did that which by law you 
were not warranted to do, and that a felon, un-_ 
der the circumſtances of being taken in the fact, 
with the ſtolen goods upon him, and making no de- 
fence, 1s not bailable by the laws of England. Your 
learned advocates have interpreted this charge into 
a denial that the Court of King's Bench, or the 
Judges of that Court during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criminal offences than 
a Juſtice of Peace. With the inſtance before me, I 
am ſuppoſed to queſtion your power of doing wrong, 
and to deny the exiſtence of a power at the ſame _ 
moment that I arraign the illegal exerciſe of it. But 
the opimons of ſuch men, whether wilful in their 
maligr.ity, or ſincere in their ignorance, are unwor- 
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thy of my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not 
underſtand me ſo, and, I promiſe you, your cauſe 
requires an abler defence. I am now to make good 
my charge againſt you. However dull my argu- 
ment, the ſubject of it is intereſting. I ſhall be ho- 
' noured with the attention of the public, and have a 
"right to demand the attention of the legiſlature. 
Supported, as I am, by the whole body of the cri-_ 
| minal law of England, I have no doubt of eſtabliſh- | 
ing my charge. If, on your part, you ſhould have 
no plain, ſubftantial defence, but ſhould endeavour 
to ſhelter yourſelf under the quirk and evaſion of a 
practiſing lawyer, or under the mere inſulting afſer- 
tion of power without right, the reputation you pre- 
tend to is gone for ever; you ſtand degraded from 
the reſpe& and authority of your office, and are no_ 
longer de jure, Lord Chief Juſtice of England. This 
letter, my Lord, is addreiſed, not ſo much to you, 
as to the public. Learned as you are, and quick in 
apprehenſion, few arguments are neceſlary to ſatisfy 
you, that you have done that which by law you 
were not warranted to do. Your conſcience already 
tells you, ' that you have ſinned againſt knowledge, 
and that whatever defence you make contradicts 
your own internal conviction. But other men are 
willing enough to take the law upon truſt. "They 
rely upon your authority, becauſe they- are too 1n- 
dolent to ſearch for information ; or, conceiving 
that there is ſome myſtery in the laws of their coun- 
try, which lawyers are only qualified to explain, 
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| they diſtruſt their judgment, and voluntarily re- 
nounce the right of thinking for themſelves. With 
| all the evidence of hiſtory before them, from Tre- 
| fillian to Jefferies, from Jetterics to Mansfield, they 
will not beheve it poflible that a learned jadge can. 
act in direct contradiction to thoſe laws which he 1s 
ſuppoſed to have made the ſtudy of his lite, and 
which he has ſworn to adminiſter faithfully. Super- 
ſtition is certainly not the characteriſtic of this age. 
| Yet ſome men are bigoted in politics who are in- 
fidels in religion. I do not deſpair of Es them 
aſhamed of their credulity. Fe 


The charge I brought againſt you is expreſſed 
in terms guarded and well confidered. They do 
not deny the ſtrict power of the Judges of the Court 
of King's Bench to bail in caſes, not bailable by a 
Juſtice of Peace, nor repleviſable by the common 
writ, or ex officio by the Sherit. 1 well knew the 
practice of the Court, and by what legal rules it 
ought to be directed. But, far from meaning to 
ſoften or diminiſh the force of thoſe terms I have. 
made uſe of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, 


1. That the ſuperior power of bailing for telony, 
claimed by the Court of King's Bench, is founded 
upon the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of the 
Court; that the afſent of the Legiſlature to this pow - 
er is merely negative; and that it 1s not ſupported 
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by any poſitive proviſion in any ſtatute whatſoever. 
If it be, produce the ſtatute. 


2. Admitting that the Judges of the Court of 
King's Bench are veſted with a diſcretionary power 
to examine and judge of circumſtances and allega- 
tions, which a juſtice of peace is not permitted te 
conſider, I affirm that the judges, in the uſe and 
application of that diſcretionary power, are as ſtrictly 
| bound by the ſpirit, intent. and meaning, as the 
juſtice of peace is by the words of the Legiſlature. 

- Favourable circumſtances, alledged before the judge. 
may juſtify a doubt whether the priſoner be guilty 
_ or not; and where the guilt is doubtful, a preſump- 
tion of innocence ſhould, in general, be admitted. 
Bat, when any ſuch probable circumſtances are al- 
ledged, they alter the ſtate and condition of the pri- 
ſoner. He 1s no longer that all-but-convicted telon, 
whom the law intends, and who by law is not bail- 


able at all. If no circumſtances whatſoever are al- 
ledged in his favcur ; if no allegation whatſoever 
be made to leflen the force of that evidence which 
the law annexes to a poſitive charge of felony, and 
' particularly to the fa&t of * being taken with the 
6 maner,” I then ſay that the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England has no more right to bail him than a juſ- 
tice of peace. The diſcretion of an Englith judge 
1s not of mere will and pleaſure; it 1s not arbi- 


trary ; 1t 18 not capricious; but, as that great Jaw- 
yer (whole authority I wiſh you reſpected half as 
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much as I do) truly ſays, © Diſcretion, taken as it 
* ought to be, is, diſcernere per legem quid fit juſ- 
* tum. If it be not directed by the right line of 
© the law, it is a crooked cord, and appeareth to be 
* unlawſul.” If diſcretion were arbitrary in the 
judge, he might introduce whatever novelties he 
thought proper ; but, ſays Lord Coke, * Novelties, 
© without warrant of precedents, are not to be al- 
© lowed; ſome certain rules are to be followed; 
- © Quicquid judicis authoritati jubjicitur, novitati 

* non ſubjicitur;' and this found dodtrine is applied 
| to the Star-chamber, a court confefledly arbitrary. 
If you will abide by the authority of this great man, 
you ſhall have all the advantage of his opinion, 
wherever it appears to favour you. Excepting the 
plain expreſs meaning of the Legitlature, to which 
_ all private opinions mult give way, I defire no bet- 
ter judge between us than Lord Coke. 


3. I affirm that, according to the obvious, in- 
_ diſputable meaning of the Legitlature, repeatedly ex- 
preſſed, a perſon poſitively charged with tclonioully 
ſtealing and taken in flagrante delicto, with the 
ſtolen goods upon him, is not baliable. The law con- 
 fiders him as differing in nothing from a convict 
but in the form of conviction, and (whatever a cor- 
rupt judge may do) will accept of no ſecurity but 
the confinement of his body within four walls. I 
know it has been alledged in your favour, that you 
have often bailed for murders, rapes, and other ma- 
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mifeſt crimes. Without queſtioning the ſat, I ſhall 
not adinit that you are to be juſtified by your own 
example. If that were a protection to you, where 
is the crime that, as a judge, you might not now ſe- 
curely coramit ? But neither ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to 
be drawn afide from my preſent argument, nor you 
to profit by your own wrong. To prove the mean- 
ing and intent of the Legiſlature will require a mi- 
 nute and tedions deduction. To inveſtigate a quel- 
tion of law demands ſome Jabour and attention, 
though very little genius or ſagacity. As a practi- 


cal profetlion, the ftudy of the law requires but a 


moclerate portion of abilities. The learning of a 


pleader 13 uſually upon a level with his integrity. 


The indiſcriminate defence of right and wrong con- 
tracts the underftanding, while it corrupts the heart. 
Sabtiety is ſoon miſtaken for wiſdom, and impunity 
for virine. If there be any inſtances upon record, 
as ſome there are undoubtedly, of genius and mo- 
rality united in a lawyer, they are diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſingularity, and operate as exceptions. 


T muſt ſolicit the patience of my readers. This 
is no li ;ht maiter, nor 18 it any more ſuſceptible of 
ornament than the condutt of Lord Mansfield 1s 
capable of aggravation. 


As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has been 
exactly aſcertained by acts of the Legitlature, it 15 


at preſent of little conſequence to inquire how it 
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ſtood at common law before the ſtatute of Weſt- 
minſter. And yet it is worth the reader's attention 
to obſerve how nearly, in the ideas of our anceſtors, 
the circumſtance of © being taken with the maner” 
approached to the conviction of the felon.* It © fix- 
* ed the authoritative ſtamp of verifimilitude upon 
* the accuſation, and by the common law, when a 
© thief was taken with the maner (that is, with the 
© thing ſtolen upon him, in manu) he might, ſo de- _ 
* tected flagrante delito, be brought into court, 
« arraigned, and tried, without indictment; as, by 
© the Daniſh law, he might be taken and hanged 
© upon the ſpot, without accuſation or trial.” It. 
will ſoon appear that our ſtatute in law, in this be- 
half, though leſs ſummary in point of proceeding, 
is directed by the ſame ſpirit. In one inſtance, the 
very form is adhered to. In offences relating to 
the foreſt, if a man was taken with vert, or veniſon, 
it was declared to be equivalent to indiament. To. 
enable the reader to judge for himſelf, I ſhall ſtate, 
in due order, the ſeveral ftatutes relative to bail in 
criminal caſes, or as much of them as may be ma- 
terial to the point in queſtion, omitting ſuperfluous 
words. If I miſrepreſent or do not quote with tide- 
lity, it will not be difficult to dete&t me. _ 


The " ſtatute of Weſtminſer the firſt, in 1725, 
ſets forth that, © Foraſmuch as Sheritts and others, 
© who have taken and kept in priſon perſons de- 
* tected of felony, and incontinent, have left out by 
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© replevin ſuch as were not repleviſable becauſe 
_ © they would gain of the one party and grieve the 
© other, and, foraſmuch as, before this time, it was 
* not determined which perſons were repleviſable 


* and which not, it is provided and by the King 


« commanded that ſuch priſoners, &c. as be taken 
* with the maner, &c. or for manifeſt offences, 
© ſhall be in no wiſe repleviſable by the common 
« writ, nor without writ.”'* Lord Coke, in his ex- 
poſition of the laſt part of this quotation, accurately 
diſtinguithes between replevy by the coramon writ 


or ex officio, and bail by the King's Bench. The 


words of the ſtatute certainly do not extend to the 
judges of that court. But, beſides that the reader 


will ſoon find reaſon to think that the Legiſlature, in 
their intention, made no difference between bail- 


able and repleviiable, Lord Coke himſelf (if he be 
underſtood to mean nothing but an expoſition of 
the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, and not to ſtate the law 
generally) does not adhere to his own diſtinction. 

| In expounding the other offences which, by this 


ſtatute, are declared © not repleviſable, he conſtantly 


uſes the words © not bailable.” © That outlaws, for 
© inſtance, are not bailable at all ; that pertons, who 
* have abjured the realm, are attainted upon their 
© own confeſtion, and therefore not bailable at all 


* by law; that provers are not bailable; that noto- 


* rious felons are not bailable. The reaton why 
the ſuperior courts were not named in the ſtatute 
of Weſtminſter, was plainly this, © becauſe anct- 
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| ently moſt of the buſineſs touching bailment of 
« priſoners for felony or mitdemeanors was per- 
* formed by the Sheritlts, or ſpecial bailifts of liber- 
« ties, cither by writ, or virtute officii;'” conſe- 
quently the ſuperior courts had little or no opportu- 
nity to commit thoſe abuſes which the ſtatute im- 
_ putes to the Sherifts. With ſtubmiſlion to Doctor 
Blackſtone, I think he has fallen into a coutradic- | 
tion which, in terms at leaſt, appears Irreconcil?- 
able. Aſter cnumerating ſeveral offences not bail- 
able, he aſſerts, without any condition or limitation 
whatſoever,® * all theſe are clearly not admillible to 
© bail.” Yet in a few lines after he lays, * 1t1s agreed 
* that the Court of Kivg's Bench may bail for any. 
© crime whatſoever, according to circumſtances of 
* the caſe.” To his firſt propolition he ſhould have 
added, © by Sheriffs or Juttices;' otherwiſe the two 
propoſitions contradict each other; with this differ- 
ence however, that the firſt is abſolute, the ſecond 
 Iinnted by a conſideration of circumſtances. I fay 
this without the leaſt intended diſretpe&t to the. 
| learned author, His work is of public utility, and 
ſhould not hattily be condemned. 


The ſtatute of 17 Richard II. cap. 10. 1393, 
ſets forth, that * foraſmuch as thieves notorioutly 
* defamed, and others taken with the maner, by 
p their long abiding in priſon, were delivered by 
« charters, and favourable inqueſts procured, to the 
* great hindrance of the people, two men of law 
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* ſhall be aſligned, in every commliion of the 

« peace, to proceed to the deliverance of ſuch fe- 
* lons, &c,” Tt ſeems by this a&, that there was a 
conſtant ſtruggle between the Legiſlature and the 
officers of juſtice. Not daring to admit felons taken 
with the maner to bail or mainprize, they evaded 
the law by keeping the party in priſon a long time, 
and then delivering him without due trial. 


The ſtatute of 1 Richard IIT. in 1483, ſets forth, 


that © foraſmuch as divers perſons have been daily 


« 


arreſted and impriſoned for ſuſpicion of telony, 
c 


* pic1on, and fo kept in prifon without bail or main- 


* priſe, be it ordained that every juſtice of peace 


* ſhall have authority, by his diſcretion, to let fuch 
« priſoners and perſons ſo arreſted to bail or main- 
« priſe” By this a& it appears that there had been 
abuſes in matter of impriſonment, and that the Le- 
giſlature meant to provide for the immediate en- 
largement of perſons arreſted On | Iight ſuſpicion of 
erre 


| The ſtatute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, declares, 
that © under colour of the preceding act of Richard 
* the Third, perſons, ſuch as were not mainper- 


« nable, were oftentimes let to bail or mainpriſe, by - 
* juſtices of the peace. whereby many murderers and 


« felons eſcaped, the King, &c. hath ordained, that 
* the juſtices of the peace, or two of them at leaſt 


ſometime of malice, and ſometime of a light ſuſ- _ 
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(whereof one to be of the quorum), have autho- 
rity to let any ſuch priſoners or perſons, mainper- 
nable by the law, to bail or mainprize.' 


The ſtatute of 1ſt and 24d of Philip and Mary, 


in 1554, ſets forth, that © notwithſtanding the pre- 


c 


o 


c 


c 


A 


& 


ccding ltatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice 
of peace hath oftentimes, by finifter labour and 
means, ſet at large the greateſt and notableſt of- 
tenders, ſuch as be not repleviſable by the laws of 
this realm, and yet, the rather to hide their affec- 
tions in that behalf, have ailigned the cauſe of. 
their apprehenſion to be but only for ſuſpicion of _ 
felony, whereby the ſaid offenders have eſcaped 
unpuniſhed, and do daily, to the high diſpleaſure 
ot Almighty God, the great peril of the King and 
Queen's true ſubjes, and encouragement of all 
thieves and evil-doers; for reformation whereof 
be it enacted, that no juſtices of peace ſhall let to 
bail or mainprize any ſuch perſons which, for any 


 oftence by them committed, be declared not to be 


repleviſed, or bailed, or be forbidden to be reple- 
vited or bailed by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the 
firit; and furthermore that any perſons arreſted 
tor mantlaughter or telony, being bailable by the 
law, ſhall not be let to bail or mainpriſe, by any 
juſtices of peace, but in the form therein after 
preſcribed.” In the two preceding ſtatutes, the 


words bailable, repleviſable, and mainpernable, are 


aſed ſynonymoulſly.® or promiſcuoully, to expreſs 
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the ſame fingle intention of the Legtlature, viz. 
* not to accept of any ſecurity but the body of 
* the ofender ;* and when the latter ſtatute pre- 

ſcribes the form in which perſons arreſted on 

ſuſpicion of felony (being bailable by the law) 

may be let to bail, it evidently ſuppoſes that there 

_ are ſome caſes not bailable by the law. It may 

be thonght, perhaps, that I attribute to the Le- 

giflature an appearance of inaccuracy in the uſe 
of terms, merely to ſerve my preſent purpoſe. But, 

in truth, it would make more forcibly for my argu- 
ment to preſume that the Legiſlature were conſtantly 
aware of the ftrict legal diſtin&tion between bail 

and replevy, and that they always meant to adhere 
to it.” For if it be true that replevy is by the She- 
riffs, and bail by the higher courts at Weſtminſter 
(which I think no lawyer will deny), it follows that. 
when the Legillature expreſs]y ſay, that any parti- 
cular offence is by law not bailable, the ſuperior 
courts are comprehended in the prohibition, and 
bound by it. Otherwiſe, unlets there was a politive 
exception of the ſuperior courts (which I affirm 
there never was in any ſtatute relative to bail), the 
| Legiſlature would groſsly contradict themſelves, and 

the manifeſt intention of the law be evaded. It is 
an eſtabliſhed rule that, when the law is ſpecial, 
and reaſon of 1t general, it 1s to be generally un- 
 derſtood; and though, by cuſtom, a latitude be al- 
lowed to the Court of King's Bench (to conſider | 
circumſtances inductive of a doubt whether the pri- 
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 ſener be- guilty or innocent), if this latitude be taken 


as an. arbitrary power to bail, when no circumſtances 
whatloever are alledged 1n favour of the pritoner, 
it is a power without right, and a daring violation 
of the whole Engliſh law of bail. 


The act of the 31ſt of Charles the Second (com- 
monly called the Habeas Corpus act) particularly 
declares, that it is not meant to extend to treaſon 


or felony plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the war- 
rant of commitment. The priſoner is therefore left 


to ſeek his Habeas Corpus at common law ; and fo 
far was the Legiſlature from ſuppoſing that perſons 
(committed for treaſon or felony plainly and ſpe- 


cially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment) 


could be let to bail by a ſingle judge or by the whole 
court, that this very a& provides a remedy for ſuch 


perſons in caſe they are not indicted in the courſe 
_ of the term or ſeſſion ſubſequent to their commit- 
ment. The law neither ſuffers them to be enlarged 


before trial, nor to be 1mpritoned after the time, in 


which they ought regularly to be tricd. In this caſe 


the law ſays, * It ſhall and may be lawful to and for 


_* the judges of the Court of King's Bench and jut- 


* tices of oyer and termaner, or general gaol delivery, 
« and they are hereby required, upon motion to them 


« made in open court, the laſt day of the term, 


« ſeſſion, or gaol delivery, either by the priſoner or 


_* any one 1n his behalf, to ſct at liberty the priſoner 


upon bail; unleſs it appear to the judges and jul- 
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© tices, up>n oath made, that the witneſſos for the 
c King could not be produced the ſame term, ſef- 
© fions, or ga0l delivery.” Upon the whole of this 
article I obſerve, 1. That the proviſion made in the 
firſt part of it, would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs 
and nugatory, it any fingle judge might have bailed 
the prifoner ex arbitrio during the vacation; or if 
the court might have bailed him immediately after 
the commencement of the term or ſetlions, 2. When 
the law ſays, It ſhall and may be lawful to bail for 
felony under particular circumſtances, we mutt pre- 
ſame that, betore the paſſing of that att, it was not 
lawful to bail under thoſe circumſtances. The 
terms uted by the Legiſlature arc enacting, not de- 
claratory. 3. Notwithſtanding the party may have 
been impriſoned during the greateſt part of the va- 
cation, and during the whole ſeilion, the court arc ex- 
preſsly forbidden to bail him from that ſeſlion to the 
next, if oath be made that the witneſſes for theKing 
could not be produced that ſame term or ſeilions. 


_ Having faithfully ſtated the ſeveral a&ts of Par- 
lament relative to bail in criminal caſes, it may be 
uſeful to the reader to take a thort hiſtorical review 
of the law of bail, through its various gradations and | 
ir1provements. 


: By the ancient common Jaw, before and ſince 
| the conqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder 
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was excepted by ſtatute, ſo that perſons might be 
be admitted to bail, before conviRtion, almoſt in 
every caſe. The ſtatute of Weſtminſter ſays that, 
before that time, it had not been determined which 
offences were repleviſable, and which were not, 
whether by the common writ de homine replegian- 
do, or ex officio by the Sheriff. It is very remark- 
able that the abuſes arihng from this unlimited 
power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and de- 
ſtructive to the peace of ſecrety, were not corrected 
or taken notice of by the Legiſlature until the com- 
mons of the kingdom had obtained a thare m it by 
their repreſentatives; but the Houſe of Commons 
had ſcarce begun to exiſt, when theſe formidable 
abuſes were corrected by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. 
It is highly probable that the miſchict had been ſe- 
verely felt by the people, although no remedy had 

been provided for it by the Norman Kings or Ba- | 
rons. © The © iniquity of the times was ſo great, 
« as1t even forced the ſubjects to forego that which 
* was In account a great liberty, to ſtop the courſe 
© of a growing miſchief.” The preamble to the 
ſtatutes made by the firſt parliament of Edward the 
Firſt, aſſigns the reaſon of calling it, © becauſe © the 
* people had been otherwiſe entreated than they 
© ought to be, the peace leſs kept, the laws lets 
© uſed, and offenders leſs puniſhed, than they ought 

* to be, by reaſon whereof the people feared leſs to 
* offend ;* and the firſt attempt to reform theſe va- 
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rious abuſes was by contracting the power of reple- 
vying felons. (RY 


For above two centuries following it does not 
appear that any alteration was made in the law of 


bail, except that being taken with vert or veniſon 


was declared to be equivalent to indictment. The 


Legitlature adhered firmly to the ſpirit of the ſtatute 
of Weſtminſter. The ſtatute of 27th of Edward 
the Firſt dirc&s the juſtices of aflize to inquire and 
puniſh officers bailing ſuch as were not bailable.. As 
for the judges of the ſuperior courts, it 1s probablc 
that, in thote days, they thought themſelves bound 
by the obvious intent and meaning of the Legifla- 
ture. They conſidered not ſo much to what parti- 
cular perſons the prohibition was addrefled, as 
what the thing was which the Legitlature meant to 
prohibit, well knowing that in law, quando aliquid 
prohibetur, prohibetur et omne, per quod deveni- 


tur, ad illud. . © When any thing is forbidden, all 


* the means by which the ſame thing may be com- 
* paſſed or done, are equally forbidden.” 


By the ſtatute of Richard the Third the power 


of bailing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice of 
peace was authoriſed to bail for felony ; but they 
were expreſsly confined to perſons arreſted on lizht 
| ſuſpicion; and even this power, 1o limited, was 
found to produce ſuch inconveniences that, in three 
years after, the Legitflature found it necetlary to re- 
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peal it. Inftead of truſting any longer to a ſingle 
juſtice of peace, the a&t of 3 Henry VII. repeals 
the preceding act, and directs © that no priſoner 
* (of thole who are mainpernable by the law) ſhall 
* be let to bail or mainpriſe. by leſs than two 
* juſtices, whereof one to be of the quorum.” And 
ſo indiſpenſably neceflary was this proviſion thought 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for the ſecurity 
and peace of jocicty, that, at this time, an oath was. 
propoſed by the King to be taken by the knights 
and eſquires of his houſehold, by the members of 
the Houſe of Commons, and by the peers ſpiritual 
and temporal, and accepted and ſworn to quaſi una 
voce by them all, which. among other engagements, 
bind them * not to let any man to bail or mainprile, 
© knowing and deeming him to be a iclon, upon 
« your honour and w orthip. SO help you God and 
«all ſaints.' 


| In about half a century however even theſe 
proviſions were found inſutticient. The act of 
Henry the Seventh was evaded, and the Legiſ- 
lature once more obliged to interpole. "The act of 
| 1it and 2d of Philip and Mary takes away entirely 
from the juſtices all power of bailing for offences 
declared not bailable by the ſtatute oft Weſtminſter. 


'The illegal impriſonment of ſeveral perſons 
who had retutied to contribute to a loan exacted by 
Charles the Firſt, and the delay of the Habeas Cor- 
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pus and ſubſequent refufal to bail them, conſtituted 


one of the firſt and moſt important grievances of 
that reign. Yet when the Houſe of Commons, 
which met in the year 1628, reſolved upon mea- 
ſures of the moſt firm and ſtrenuous reſiſtance to 
the power of impriſonment ailumed by the King 


or Privy Council, and to the refuſal to bail the party 


on the return of the Habeas Corpus, they did ex- 
preſsly, in all their reſolutions, make an exception 
of commitments where the cauſe of the reſtraint 
was exprefled, and did by law juſtiſy the commit- 


ment. The reaſon of the diſtinction 1s, that, whereas 
when the cauſe of commitment is expreiled, the 


crime 1s then known, and the oftender nmtt be 


brought to the ordinary trial; it, on the contrary, 


no cauſe of commitment be exprefled, and the pri- 


ſoner be thereupon remanded, it may operate to 
perpetual impriſonment. This conteſt with Charles 
the Firſt produced the act of the 16th of that King, 
| by which the Court of King's Bench are directed, 
within three days after the return to the Habeas 
_ Corpus, to examine and determine the legality of 


any commutment by the King or Privy Council, and 


to do what to juſtice ſhall appertuin 1n delivering, 
| bailing, or remanding the priſoner. Now, it ſeems, 
it 15 unneceſlary tor the Judge to do what appertains 


to juſtice. "The ſame 1ſcandalouns trathc, 11 which 


we have ſeen the privilege of parliament cxerted or 


relaxed, to gratify the preſent humour, or to terve 
the immediate purpoſe of the Crown, is introduced 
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| into the adminiſtration of juſtice. The magiſtrate, _ 
it ſeeras, has now no rule to follow but the dictates 
of perſonal enmity, national partialty, or perhaps 
the moſt proftituted corruption. _ 


To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only re- 
mains to be obſerved, that the Habeas Corpus a&t 
of the 31ſt of Charles the Second, ſo juſtly conſi- 
dered as another Magna Chartaf of the kingdom, 
* extends only to the caſe of commitments for ſuch 
* criminal charge as can produce no inconvenience 
© to public juſtice by a temporary enlargement of 
: the priſoner.” So careful were the Legiſlature, at 
the very moment when they were providing for the 
liberty of the ſubje&, not to farniſh any colour or 
_ pretence for violating or evading the eſtabliſhed. 
law of bail in the higher criminal offences. But 
the exception ſtated in the body of the a& puts the 
matter out of all doubt. After direCting the judges 
| how they are to proceed to the diſcharge of the 
priſoner upon recognifance and ſurety, having re- 
card to the quality of the priſoner and nature of the 
offence, it is expreſsly added, * unleſs it ſhall appear 
* to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, &c. that the party 
* ſo committed is detained for ſuch matters, or of- 
* fences, for the which, by the law, the priſoner i is 

* Not bailable. | 


When the laws, plain of themſelves, are thus 
i]laſtrated by facts, and their uniform meaning eſ- 
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tabliſhed by hiſtory, we do not want the authority 
of opinions, however reſpe&able, to inform our 
judgment, or to confirm our belief. But I am de- 
termined that you ſhall have no eſcape. Authority 
of every ſort ſhall be produced againſt you, from 
| Jacob to Lord Coke, from the dictionary to the claſ- 
ſic. In vain ſhall you appeal from thoſe upright 
_ judges whom you diſdain to imitate, to thoſe whom 
you have made your example. With one voice has 
all condernn you. 


© To be taken with the maner is where a thief, 
having ſtolen any thing, is taken with the ſame 
about him, as it were in his hands, which is called 
flagrante delicto. Such a criminal is not bailable | 
by law.” —ſJacob under the word Maner. 


wy A AN 


Py 


© Thoſe who are taken with the maner are ex- 
cluded by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter from the 
benefit of a replevin.'”—Hawkins, P. C. 2. 98. 


_ 


" 


ls © 2 ſuch heinous offences no one who is noto- 
« riouſly guilty ſeems to be bailable by the intent 
© of this ſtatute.”—Ditto, 2. 99. 


© The common practice and allowed general 
rule is, that bail is only then proper where it 
ſtands indifferent whether the party were guilt y 
* or innocent, —Ditto, ditto. 


LY 


A 
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| © There is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
* perſon who is not bailable by law, is puniſhable _ 
either at common law as a neglig2nt eſcape, or as 
* an offence againſt the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to 
bail.” - Ditto, 89. 


mY 


- 


© It cannot be doubted but that neither the 
« judges of this, nor of any other ſuperior court of 
« juſtice, are ſtriftly within the purview of that 
q ſtatute, yet they will always, in their diſcretion, 
* pay a due regard to it, and not adnut a perſon to 
* bail who is expreſsly declared by it irrepleviſa- 
ble, without ſome particular circumſtance in his 
© favour; and therefore it ſeems difficult to find an 
* inſtance where perſons attainted of felony, or 
© notoriouſly guilty of treaſon or manſlaughter, &c. 
© by their own confeſſion, or otherwiſe, have been 
* admitted to the benefit of bail, without ſome 
* ſpecial motive to the court to grant it..—Ditto 
] 14. 


o 


© If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong 
© by his impriſonment, we have power to deliver 
* and diſcharge him; if otherwiſe, he is to be re- 
*. manded by us to priſon again. '—Lord Ch. ]. Yee. 
State Trials. ' 115. 


© The ftatute of Weſiminfter was eſpecially for 
« direQion to the Sheriffs and others ; ; but to ſay 
* courts of juſtice are excluded-from this ſtatute, I 
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© conceive it cannot be. '—Attorney General Heath. 
Ditto, 132. | 


* The court, upon view of the return, judgeth 
« of the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of it. If they 
« think the priſoner in law to be bailable, he 1s 
© committed to the Marſhal, and bailed; if not, he 
© 1s remanded.'—Through the whole debate the 
objection, on the part of the priſoners, was, that no 
cauſe of commitment was exprefled in the warrant; 
but it was uniformly admitted by their counſel, that. 
if the cauſe of commitment had been expreſſed for 
treaſon or felony, the court would then have done 
| right in remanding them. Foy 


The Attorney General having urged, before a 
committee of both Houſes, that, in Beckwith's 
caſe and others, the Lords of the Council ſent a let- 
ter to the Court of King's Bench to bail, it was 
replied by the managers of the LIouſe of Commons, 


that this was of no moment, * for that either the 


« priſoner was bailable by the law, or not bailable; 


* if bailable by the law, then he was to be bailed. 
« without any ſuch letter; if not bailable by the 


© law, then plainly the judges could not have bailed 
him upon the letter, without breach of their oath, 
* which 1s, that they are to do juſtice according to 
the law, &c.—State Trials. 7. 175. | 


A 


LY 


* So that, in bailing upon ſuch offences of the 
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* higheſt nature, a kind of diſcretion, rather than a 

_ © conſtant law, hath been exerciſed, when it ſtands | 

* wholly indifferent in the eye of the court, whe- 

_ © ther the priſoner be guilty or not.'—Selden. St. 
'LT. 7: 230.-1.. - | 


© I deny that a man is always bailable when 
* impriſonment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” | 
Attorney General Heath. ditto 238.—By theſe quo- 
tations from the State Trials, though otherwiſe not 
of authority, it appears plainly, that, in regard to 
bailable or not bailable, all parties agreed in admit- 
ing one propoſition as incontrovertible. 


© Inrelation to capital offences there are eſpe- 
« cially theſe aQts of Parliament that are the com- 
* mon landmarkss touching offences bailable or not 
* bailable.” Hale 2. P. C. 127.—The enumeration 
includes the ſeveral acts cited 1n this paper. 


* Perſons taken with the manouvre are not 
© bailable, becauſe it is furtum maniteſtum.'—Hale 
2. P.C.-133.: 7 


© The writ of Habeas Corpus 1s of a high na- 
ture; for 1f perſons be wrongfully committed, 
they are to be diſcharged upon this writ returned ; 


c 


c 


* or, if bailable, they are to be bailed ; if not bail- 
_ able, they are to be committed.” Hale 2. P. C. 
 143.—This doctrine of Lord Chief Juſtice Hale re- 
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fers immediately to the ſuperior courts from whence 
the writ iſſues. © After the return is filed, the court 

© 18 either to diſcharge, or bail, or commit him, as 

* the nature of the caſe requires.'—Hale 2. P. C. 
146. 


© If bail be granted otherwiſe than the law al- 
* loweth, the party that alloweth the ſame ſhall be 
* fined, impriſoned, render damages, or forfeit his 
* place, as the caſe ſhall require.”—Selden by N. 
Bacon. 182. > Ws | 


© 'This induces an abſolute neceſſity of expreſ- 
* ſing, upon every commitment, the reafons for 
* which it is made; that the court, upon a Habeas 
« Corpus, may examine into its validity, and, ac- 
« cording to the circumſtances of the caſe, may diſ- 
* charge, admit to bail, or remand the priſoner. 
Blackſtone. 3. 133. 


* Marriot was committed for forging indorſe- 
© ments upon bank bills, and upon a Habeas Cor- 
« pus was bailed, becauſe the crime was only a great 
* miſdemeanor; for though the forging the bills be 
* felony, yet forging the indorſement 1s not '—$al- 
keld. 1. 104. Po 


, Appell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit lefle a 
* baille, nient plus que 1n appell de robbery ou mur- 
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-*: 5 GEE ; quod nota, et que in robry et murder le par- 
_ © tie neſt baillable,”—Bro. Mainprie. 07. 


© The intendment of the Jaw in bails 1s, quod 
« ſtat indiffercnter w hether he be guilty or no; but 
© when he is convicted by verdict or confettion, then 
© he muſt be deemed in law to be guilty of the fe- 
© Jony, and therefore not bailable at all.—Coke 2. 
Inſt. 188.—4. 178. | 


* Bail is quando ſtat indifierenter, and not when 
* the offence is open and maniſeſt.”—2. Inſt. 189. 


© In this caſe non ſtat indiſferenter whether he 
* be guilty or no, being taken with the maner, that 
© 18, with the thing ſtolen, as it were in his hand.” 
Ditto, ditto. ba 


© If it appeareth that this impriſonment be juſt _ 
and lawful, he ſhall be remanded to the former 
gaoler; but if it ſhall appear to the court that he 
was impriſoned againſt the law of the land, they 
ought, by force of this ſtatute, to deliver him; if 
It be doubtful, and under conſideration, he may bc. 


* 


c 


© batled.'—2 Inſt. 55. 


It is unneceſſary to load the reader with any 
farther quotations. If theſe authorities are not 
deemed ſufficient to eſtabliſh the doftrine main- 

tained in this paper, it will be in vain to appeal to 
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| the evidence of law books, or to the opinions of 
judges. They are not the authorities by which Lord 


Mansfield will abide. He aflumes an arbitrary 


power of doing right; and 1t he does wrong, it lies 
only between God and his conſcience. | 


Now, my Lord, although I have great faith in 
the preceding argument, I will not ſay that every 


minute part of it is abſolutely invulnerable. lan 


too well acquainted with the practice of a certain 
*ourt, directed by your example, as it is governed 
by your authority, to think there ever yet was an ar- 
gument, however conformable to law and reaſon, in 
which a cunning quibbling attorney might not diſ- 
cover a flaw, But, taking the whole of it together, 
I affirm that it conſtitutes a maſs of demonſtration, 
than which nothing more complete or ſatistactory 


can be offered to the human mind. How an eva- 


five, indirect reply will ſtand with your reputation, 


or bow far it will anſwer in point of defence at the 


| bar of the Houle »f Lords, 1s worth your confidera- 
tion. If, after all that has been ſaid, it thould fill 


bs maintained, that the Court of King's Bench in 
bailing felons, are exempted from all legal rules. 
whatſoever, and that the judge has no direction to 


_ purſue but his private aftections, or more unqueſ- 
 tionable will and pleature, 1t will follow plainly, 
that the diſtintion between bailable and not bail- 
able, uniformly expreſſed by the Legiſlature, current 


through all our law books, and admitted by all our 
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great lawyers without exception, is in one ſenſe a 
_ nugatory, in another a pernicious diſtinction. It 1s 
nugatory, as it ſuppoſes a difference in the ba1lable 
quality of offences, when, in effect, the diſtinction 
refers only to the rank of the magiſtrate. Tt is per- 
| nicious, as it implies a rule of law which yet the 
Judge 1s not bound to pay the leaſt regard to, and 
1mpreſſes an idea upon the minds of the people, 
that the judge is wiſer and greater than the law. 


It remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, to 
the fact in queſtion. By an authentic copy of the 
mittimus, it appears that John Eyre was commit- 
ted for felony, plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the 
warrant of commitment. He was charged before 
Alderman Halifax by the oath of Thomas Fielding, 
William Holder, William Payne, and William Naſh, 
for teloniouſly ſtealing eleven quires of writing- 
paper, value fix ſhillings, the property of Thomas 
Beach, &c. By the examinations, upon oath, of the 
four perſons mentioned in the mittimus, it was 
proved, that large quantities of paper had been 
miſſed, and that eleven quires (previouſly marked 
from a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the thief) were found 
upon him. Many other quires of paper, marked in 
_ the ſame manner, were found at his lodgings; and 
after he had becn ſome time in Wood- ſtreet Comp- 
ter, a key was found in his room there, which ap- 
_ peared to be a key to the cloſet at Guildhall, from 
whence the paper was ſtolen, Whenatked what he 
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had to ſay in 1s defence, his only anſwer was, © 1 


* hope you will bail me.” Mr. Holder, the clerk, re- 


plied, © That is impoffible. There never was an in- 


_ © ſtance of it when the ſtolen goods were found upon 


© the thief.” The Lord Mayor was then applied to, 
and refuſed to bail him. Of all theſe circumſtances 


it was your duty to have informed yourſelf mi-_ 


nutely. The fa& was remarkable, and the chief 
- magiſtrate of the city of London was known to have 
refuſed to bail the offender. 'To juſtify your com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of your three country- 
men, 1t ſhould be proved that ſuch allegations were 


oftered to you, in behalf of their atlociate, as ho- 
neſtly and bona fide reduced it to a matter of doubt 


and indifference whether the priſoner was innocent 


or guilty. Was any thing offered by the Scotch 
triumvirate that tended to invaldate the poſitive _ 
charge made againſt him by four credible witneſſes _ 


upon oath ? Was it even infinuated to you, either 
' by himſelf or his bail, that no felony was committed ; 
_ or that he was not the felon; that the ſtolen goods 
were not found upon him ; or that he was only the 
| receiver, not knowing them to be ſtolen ? Or, in 
| ſhort, did they attempt to produce any evidence of 
his infanity? To all theſe queſtious I anſwer for 


you, without the leaſt fear of contradiRtion, poſi- 


| tively no. From the moment he was arreſted he 
never entertained any hope of acquittal, therefore 
thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he 
might have time to ſettle his affairs, convey his for- 
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tune into another country, and ſpend the remainder 


of his life in comfort and affluence abroad. In this 


prudential ſcheme of future happineſs the Lord 
_ Chief Juſtice of England moſt readily and heartily 
- concurred. At fight of ſo much virtue in diſtreſs, 
- your natural benevolence took the alarm. Such a 


man as Mr. Eyre, ſtruggling with adverſity, muſt 
always be an intercſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield. | 


_ Or was it that liberal anxiety by which your whole 


life has been diſtinguiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of 
the ſubje&t? My Lord, we did not want this new 
inſtance of the liberality of your principles. We 


_ already knew what kind of ſubje&s they were for 
whoſe liberty you were anxious. At all events, the 
public are much indebted to you for fixing a price 
at which felony may be committed with impunity. 


You bound a felon, notoriouſly worth thirty thou- 


- ſand pounds, in the ſum of three hundred. With 


your natural turn to equity, and knowing, as you 


| are, in the dodtrine of precedents, you undoubtedly 


meant to ſettle the proportion between the fortune 
of the felon and the fine by which he may com- 
pound for his felony. The ratio now upon record, 


and tranſmitted to poſterity under the auſpices of 


Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to a hundred. My 


Lord, without intending it, you have laid a cruel 
reſtraint upon the genius of your countrymen. In 


the warmeſt induJgence of their patlions they have 
an eye to the expence, and if their other virtues fail 


us, we have a reſource in their economy. 
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By taking fo trifling a ſecurity from John Eyre, | 
you invited and maniteſtly exhorted him to eſcape. 
Although, in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four 
ſecurities, you left him in the cuſtody of three 
Scotchmen, whom he might have eafily ſatisfied for 
conniving at his retreat. That he did not make 
uſe of the opportunity you induſtriouſly gave him, 
neither juſtifies your conduct, nor can it be any way 
accounted for but by his exceflive and monſtrous 
 avarice. Any other man but this boſom friend of 
three Scotchinen, would gladly have ſacrificed a few 


hundred pounds, rather than to tubmit to the infa- 


my of pleading guilty in open court. It is potlible 
indecd that he might have flattered himſelf, and not 
unreaſonably, with the hopes of a pardon. That he 
would have been pardoned ſeems more than proba- 
ble, if I had not directed the public attention to the 
leading ttep you took in favour of him. In the pre- 
ſent gentle reign we well know what uſe has been 
made of the lenity of the court and of the mercy of 
| the Crown. The Lord Chief Juſtice of England 
accepts of the hundredth part of the property of a 
felon taken in the fat, as a recognizance tor his 
appearance. Your brother Smythe brow-beats a 
jury, and forces them to alter their verdiR, by which 
they had found a Scotch ſerjeant guilty of murder ; 
and though the Kennedies were convicted of a moſt 


deliberate and atrocious murder, they ſtill had a_ 


claim to the royal mercy. They were ſaved by the 
chaſtity of their connexions., They had a fitter; 
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yet it was not her beauty, but the pliancy of her 
virtue, that recommended her to the King. The. 
holy Author of our religion was ſeen in the company 
_ of ſinners; but it was his gracious purpoſe to con- 
vert them from their ſins. Another man, who in 
the ceremonies of our faith might give lefſons to 
the great enemy of it, upon different principles keeps 
much the ſame company. He advertiſes for patients, 
colle&ts all the diſeaſes of the heart, and turns a 
royal palace into an hoſpital for incurables. A. 
man of honour has no ticket of admiſlion at St. 
| James's. They receive him like a virgin at the 
Magdalen's; © Go thou and do likewiſe,” _ 


_ My charge againſt you 1s now made good. I 
| ſhall however be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to 
fair objections. If, whenever this matter ſhall be 
agitated, you ſuffer the doors of the Houſe of Lords 
to be ſhut, I now proteſt, that I ſhall confider you 
as having made no reply. From that moment, in_ 
the opinion of the world, you will ſtand ſelf-con- 
vited. Whether your reply be quibbling and eva- 
ſive, or liberal and in point, will be matter for the 
judgment of your Peers; but if, when every poſſi- 
ble idea of diſreſpect to that noble Houſe (in whoſe 
honour and juſtice the nation implicitly confides) is 
here moſt ſolemnly diſclaiumed, you ſhould endeavour 
_ to repreſent this charge as a contempt of their ; 
_ thority, and move their Lordſhips to cenſure the _ 
_ publiſher of this paper, I then affirm that you ſup- 
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port injuſtice by violence, that you are guilty of a 


heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 
contribute your utmoſt influence to promote, on the 


_ part of the Ingheſt court of judicature, a poſitive de- 


nial of juſtice to the nation. 


JUNIUS, 


LETTER LXIX. 


TO | 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMDEY. 


MY LORD, 
TI TURN with pleaſure from that 
barren waſte in which no falutary plant takes root, 
_ no verdure quickens, to a charater fertile, as I wil- 
lingly beheve, in every great and good qualification. 
I call you, in the name of the Englith nation, to 
| ſtand forth in defence of the laws of your country, 
and to exert, in the cauſe of truth and juſtice, thoſe . 
great abilities with which you were intruſted for 
the benefit of mankind. To aſcertain the facts ſet 
forth in the preceding paper, it may be neceſſary to 
call the perſons mentioned in the mittimus to the 


| bar of the Houſe of Lords. If a motion for that _ 


| purpoſe ſhould be rejected, we thall know what to. 
think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. 'The legal 
argument is ſubmitted to your Lordſhip's judgment. 
After the noble ſtand you made againſt Lord Mant- 

field upon the queſtion of libel, we did expec that 
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you would not have ſuffered that matter to have re- 
mained undetermined. But it was ſaid that Lord 
_ Chief Juſtice Wilmot had been prevailed upon to 
vouch for an opinion of the late Judge Yates, which 
was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; and we admit of 
the excuſe. When ſuch deteſtable arts are em- 
ployed to prejudge a queſtion of right, it might 
' have been imprudent, at that time, to have brought 
| It to a decifion. In the preſent inſtance. you wall 
| have no ſuch oppoſition to contend with. If there 
be a judge, or a lawyer of any note in Weſtminſter 
Hall, who ſhall be daring enough to affirm that, ac- 
cording to the true intendment of the laws of Eng- 
land, a felon, taken with the maner, in flagranti de-":-. 
lito, is bailable; or that the diſcretion of an Englith 

judge 1s merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules 
of law, I ſhould be glad to be acquainted with him. 
Whoever he be, I will take care that he thall not 
_ give you much trouble. Your Lordihip's character 
aſſures me that you will aflume that principal part 
which belongs to you, in ſupporting the laws of Eng- 
| land againſt a wicked judge, who makes it the 0c- 
_ cupation of his life to miſinterpret and pervert 
them. If you decline this honourable ofhce, I tear 
it will be ſaid that, for ſome months paſt, you have 
kept too much company with the Duke of Grafton. 
When the conteſt turns upon the interpretation of 
the laws, you cannot, without a formal ſurrender of _ 
all your reputation, yicld the poſt of honour cven to 
Lord Chatham. Confiderivg the ſituation and abili- 
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ties of Lord Mansfield, I do not ſcruple to affirm, 
with the moſt ſolemn appeal to God for my ſincerity, 
that, in my judgment, he is the very worſt and moſt 
dangerous man in the kingdom. . Thus far I have 
done my duty in endeavouring to bring him to pu- 
'niſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſterial of- 
 fice in the temple of juſtice. I have bound the vic- 
tim. and dragged him to the altar. | 


JUNIUS. 
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Taz Reverend Mr. John Horne having, 

with his uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, circu- 
lated a report that Junius, in a letter to the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, had warmly declared 
'bimſelf in favour of long parhaments and rotten bo- 
ronghs, it is thought neceſſary to ſubmit to the pub- 


lic the following extract from his letter to John 


Wilkes, Eſq. dated the 7th of September 1771, 


and laid before the ſociety on the 24th of the ſame 


month. ' 


* With regard to the ſeveral articles, taken ſe- 
© parately, I own I am concerned to ſee that the 


* great condition, which ought to be the ſine qui. 


* non of parliamentary qualification, which ought 
© to be the baſis (as it afſuredly will be the only 


6 ſupport) of every barrier raiſed in defence of the 


* conſtitution, I mean a declaration upon oath to 
« ſhorten the duration of parliaments, is reduced to 
© the fourth rank in the eſteem of the ſocicty ; and, 
* even 1n that place, far from being infiſted on with 


* firmneſs and yehemence, ſeems to have been par- 
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ticularly flighted in the expreſſion —© You ſhall 


*« endeavour to reſtore annual parhaments !” Are 


c 


c 


c 


c 


theſe the terms which men who are in earneſt 
make uſe of when the ſalus reipublicee 1s at ſtake? 


I expected other language from Mr. Wilkes. Be- 


fides my objection in point of form, I diſapprove 
highly of the meaning of the fourth article as it _ 
ſtands. Whenever the queſtion ſhall be ſeriouſly 
agitated, I will endeavour (and if I live will 
afſuredly attempt it) to convince the Engliſh 
nation, by arguments to my underſtanding un- 
anſwerable, that they ought to infiſt upon a tri- 
ennial, and banith the 1dea of an annual parlia- - 
ment. ........... I am convinced that, if 


ſhortening the duration of parliaments (which in 


ettect is keeping the repreſentative under the rod of 
the conſtituent) be not made the baſis of our new 
parliamentary juriſprudence, other checks or im- 


provements ſignity nothing. On the contrary, if 


this be made the foundation, other meaſures may 
come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of conſiderable. 
advantage. Lord Chatham's project, for inſtance, 


of increaſing the number of knights of ſhires, ap- 
pears to me admirable. ,..... As to cutting 


away the rotten boroughs, I am as much offended 
as any man at ſeeing 1o many of them under the 
dire& influence of the Crown, or at the diſpoſal 
of private perſons Yet, I own, 1 have both 


doubts and apprehenſions 1n regard to the remedy 


c 


c 


c 


«c 


c 
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| you propoſe. | I ſhall be charged perhaps with an 


unuſual want of political intrepidity when I ho- 


neſtly contels to you, that I am ſtartled at the 


idea of ſo extenſive an amputation. In the firſt 


place, I queſtion the power, de jure, of the Legiſ- 


lature to disfranchiſe a number of boroughs, upon 
the general ground of unproving the conſtitution. 
There cannot be a doctrine more fatal to the 11- 


| berty and property we arc contending for, than 


that which confounds the idea of a ſupreme and 
an arbitrary Legitlature. I necd not point out to 


you the fatal purpoſes to which it has been, and 


may be applied. It we are fincere in the political 
creed we profeſs, there are many things which 
we ought to athrm cannot be done by King, 
Lords, and Commons. Among theic I reckon the 


disfranchiſing of boroughs with a general view of 


improvement. TI conſider it as equivalent to rob- 
bing the parties concerned of their freehold, of 


their birth-right. I ſay that, although this birth- 


right may be forfeited, or the exerciſe of 1t ſuſ- 


pended in particular caſes, it cannot be taken 


away, by a general law, tor any real or pretended 
purpoſe of improving the conſtitution. Suppol- 
ing the attempt made, I am pertuaded you can- 


not mean that either King, or Lords, thould take 


an active part in it. A bill, which only touches 


the repreſentation of the people, mult originate in 
- the Houſe of Commons. In the formation and 
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mode of paſling it, the excluſive right of the 
Commons muſt be aſſerted as ſcrupulonſly as in 
the caſe of a money-bill. Now, Sir, I ſhould be 
* glad to know by what kind of reaſoning it can 
be proved that there 1s a power veſted in the re- 
preſentative to deſtroy his immediate conſtituent. 
From whence could he poflibly derive it? A cour- 
tier, I know, will be ready to maintain the affirm- 
* ative. The dorine ſuits him exa&ly, becauſe it 
* gives an unlimited operation to the influence of 
the Crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 
a different language. It is no anſwer to me to _ 
© ſay, that the bill, when it paſſes the Houſe of 
Commons, 1s the act of the majority, and not the _ 
repreſentatives of the particular boroughs con- 
cerned. If the majority can disfranchiſe ten bo- 
_ © roughs, why not twenty, why not the whole king- 
© dom? Why ſhould not they make their own ſeats 
in parliament for life? When the ſeptennial a&t 
paſſed, the Legiſlature did what apparently and 
palpably they had no power to do; but they did 
more than people in general were aware of: they, 
in effe&, disfranchiſed the whole kingdom for 
four years. 2, 


« For argument's ſake, I will now ſuppoſe that 
the expediency of the meaſure, and the power of 
parliament, are unqueſtionable. Still you will find 
an inſurmountable difficulty in the execution. 
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< When all your inftruments of amputation are 
© prepared, when the unhappy patient lies bound 
« at your feet, without the poſſibility of reſiſtance, 
© by what infallible rule will you dire& the opera- 
« tion? When you propoſe to cut away the rotten 
* parts, can you tell us what. parts are perfectly 
* ſound? Are there any certain limits, in fa& or 
© theory, to inform you at what point you muſt 
* ſtop, at what point the mortification ends? To a 
* man {ſo capable of obſervation and refle&tion as 
© you are, it 1s unneceflary to ſay all that might be 
* ſaid upon the ſubject. Beſides that I approve highly 
* of Lord Chatham's idea of infuſing a portion of 
© new health into the conſtitution to enable it to 
* bear its infirmities (a brilliant expreſhon, and full 
© of intrinſic wiſdom), other reaſons occur in per- 
© ſuading me to adopt it. I have no objeCtion,” &c. 


The man who fairly and completely anſwers this 
argument, ſhall have my thanks and my applauſe. 
My heart is already with him. I am ready to be 
converted. I admire his morality, and would gladly 
ſubſcribe to the articles of his faith. Grateful as I 
am to the 600D BEING Whoſe bounty has imparted 
to me this reaſoning intelle&, whatever it is, I hold 
myſelf proportionably indebted to him from whoſe 
enlightened underſtanding another ray of knowledge 
communicates to mine. But neither ſhould I think. 
the moſt exalted faculties of the human mind a gift 
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' worthy of the divinity, nor any afliſtance in the im-_ 
provement of them, a ſubject of gratitude to my 
fellow creature, if I were not ſatisfied, that really 
to inform the underſtanding corre&ts and enlarges 
the heart, 


JUNIUS. 


NOTES + 
TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME, 


a (p. 9.) Wutx his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the 
Lord Mayor, &c. had the hongur of kifſing his Majeſty's hand; 
after which, as they were withdrawing, his Majeſty inſtantly turned 
round to his courtiers, and burſt out a laughing. | 


Nero fiddled, while Rome was burning. Jonx Ho RNE. 


d This graceful miniſter is oddly conftructed, His tongue is a 
little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for their 
ſockets. Every part of his perſon ſets natural proportion at defiance, 
At this preſent writing his head is ſuppoſed to be much too heavy 
for his ſhoulders. | | 


© About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of 
pains and penalties againſt the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impeach- 
ment at the leaſt. Little Mannikin Ellis told the King that, if the 
buſineſs were left to his management, he would engage to do won- 
ders. It was thought very odd that a motion of ſo much importance 
ſhould be entruſted to the moſt contemptible little piece of machi- 
nery in the whole kingdom. His honeſt zeal however was diſap- 
pointed. The miniſter took fright, and at the very inſtant that lit- 
_ tle Ellis was going to open, fent him an order to fit down. All 
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their magnanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of cenſure, and 
a ſtill more ridiculous addreſs to the King. 


_ © Frery true - friend of the Houſe of Brunſwick foes, with afflic- 


tion, how rapidly ſome of the principal branches of the "ROE. have 
dropped oft. | 


© This extravagant reſolution appears in the votes of the Houſe; 
but, in the minutes of the committees, the inſtances of reſolutions _ 
contrary to law and truth, or of refuſals to acknowledge law and 
truth. w hen propoſed to them,” arc innumerable. | 


f When it was a meaſure of government to deſtroy Mr. Wilkes, 
and when for this purpoſe it was neceſſary to rundown privilege, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, with his uſual proſtituted effrontery, aſſured the 
Houſe of Commons, that he ſhould regard one of their votes no 
more than a reſolution of ſo many drunken porters. 'T his is the 
very lawyer whom Ben Jonſon deſcribes in the following lines : | 


© Gives forked counſel; takes provoking gold, 

© On either hand, and puts it up. | 

© So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 

* And loud withal, that would not wag, nor ſcarce 
© Lie ſtill without a fee.” 


5 The man who reſiſts and overcomes this iniquitous power 
aſſumed by the Lords, muſt be ſupported by the whole people. We 
have the laws of our fide, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. 
When ſuch a man ſtands forth, let the nation look to it. It 15 not 
his cauſe, but our own. 


h The examination of this firm, honeſt man, is printed for Al- 
mon. The rcader will find it a moſt curious, and a moſt intereſting 
tract, Door Muſgrave, with no other ſupport but truth, and his 
own firmneſs, reſiſted and overcame the whole Houſe of Commons, 
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i © An ignorant, mercenary, and fervile crew ; unanimous in | 
© evil, diligent in miſchief, variable in principles, conſtant to flattery, 
© talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to power ; ſtyling themſelves the 


* court party, and the prince's only friends.'—DavExANT. 


k Miſs Kennedy ; her brothers were condemned for the murder 
of a watchman, The intereſt of her paramours procured them a 
pardon. 


_ 1 He now fays that his great object 1s the rank of Colonel, and 
that he will have it. | | | 


m This infamous tranſa&tion ought to be explained to the public. 
| Colonel Giſborne was Quarter-Maſter-General in Ireland. Lord 
Townſhend perſuades him to reſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, 
and gives him the government of Kinſale. Colonel Cuninghame 
was Adjutant-General in Ireland. Lord Townſhend offers him a 
penſion, to induce him to refign to Luttrell. Cuninghame treats 
the offer with contempt. What's to be done ? poor Giſborne muſt 
move once more. He accepts of a penſion of gocl. a year, until a 
government of greater value ſhall become vacant. Colonel Cu- 
ninghame is made Governor of Kinfſale ; and Luttrell, at lat, for 
whom the whole machinery is put in motion, becomes Adjutant- 
general, and in effect takes the command of the army 1n Ire- 
land. | PSs 

' n This man was always a rank Jacobite. Lord Ravenſworth 
produced the moſt fatisfattory evidence of his having frequently 


drank the Pretender's hcalth upon his knees. 


® Confidential Secretary to the late Pretender, This circum- 
ance confirmed the friendſhip between the brothers, 


| P The oppreſhon of an obſcure individual gave birth to the fa- 
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mous Habeas Corpus A of 31 Car. 2. which is frequently con- 
 fidered as another gn Charta of the kingdom. 
Blackſtone, i Lil. 1 35. 


q Bingley was committed for coludiagi in not ſabmitting to be 
examined. He lay in priſon two years, until the Crown thought 
the matter might occaſion ſome ſerious complaint, and therefore he 
was let out, in the ſame contumelious ſtate he had been put in, with 
all his ſins about him, unanointed and unannealed. There was much 
coquetry between the Court and the Attorney General about who 
ſhould undergo the ridicule of letting him ons fond Cue another 
Letter to Almon, p. 189. | 


r The philoſophical poet doth notably deſcribe the damnablc 
and damned proceedings of the Judge of Hell, 


© Gnoſſius hzxc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna, 
© Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri.” 


| Firſt he puniſheth, and then he heareth; and laſtly compelleth to 
confeſs, and makes and mars laws at his pleaſure ; like as the Cen- 
turion, in the holy hiſtory, did to St. Paul ; for the text ſaith, © Cen- 
© turio apprehendi Paulum juffit, et fe catenis eligari, et tunc inter- _ 
© rogabat, quis fuiſſet, et quid fecifſet;? but good Judges and Juſtices 
abhor theſe courſes. —Coke ii. Inſt. 55. | 


* Dire&tly the reverſe of the doctrine he conſtantly maintained in - 
the Houſe of Lords, and elſewhere, upon the deciſion of the Middleſex 
election. He invariably aſſerted that the decifion muſt be legal, be- 
_ cauſe the court was competent ; and never could be "ey ailed on to 

enter farther into the queſtion: 


t Theſe iniquitous proſecutions coſt the beſt of princes fix 
thouſand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace of the 
prolegutors. In the courſe of one of them Judge Aſton had the unpa- 
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ralleled impudence to tell Mr. Morris (a gentleman of unqueſtionable 
; honour and integrity, and who was then giving his evidence on oath) 
that he ſhould pay very little regard to any affidavit he ſhould make. 


u He faid in the Houſe of Lords, that he believed he ſhould carry 
his opinion with him to the grave, It was afterwards reported that 
he had intruſted it, in ſpecial confidence, to the ingenious Duke of 
_ Cumberland, | T2 


* This paragraph gagged poor Leigh. I really am concerned 
for the man, and with it were poſſible to open his mouth. He is a 
very pretty orator. Fe 


Y The King's acceptance of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's declaration 
is drawn up in barbarous French, and figned by the Earl of Roch- 
ford. This diplomatic Lord had ſpent his life in the ſtudy and prac- 
| tice of etiquettes, and is ſuppoſed to be a profound Maſter of the 
_ Ceremonies. I will not inſult him by any reference to grammar or 
common ſenſe, If he were even acquainted with the common forms 
of his office, I ſhould think him as well qualified for it as any man 
in his Majeſty's ſervice, The reader is requeſted to obſerve Lord 
Rochford's method of authenticating a public inſtrument. c En 
© foi de quoi, moi ſoufſigne, un des principaux Secretaires d'Etat 
© SM. B. ai figne Ia preſente de ma fignature ordinaire, et icellc 
© fait appoſer le cachet de nos Armes.* In three lines there are no 
leſs than ſeven falſe concords, But the man does not even know 
' the ſtyle of his office ; if he had known it, he would have ſaid, © nous, 
c ſouſſigne Secretaire d'Etat de S. M. B. avons fignt, &c.* 


z © The neceſſity of ſecuring the Houſe of Commons againſt the 
© King's power, ſo that no interruption might be given either to the 
© attendance of the members in parliament, or to the freedom of 
« debate, was the foundation of parliamentary privilege ; and we 


© may obſerve, in all the addreſſes of new appointed Speakers to the 
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© Sovereign, the utmoſt privilege they demand is liberty of ſpeeck 

_ © and freedom from arreſts. The very word privilege, means no more 
© than immunity, or a ſafeguard to the party who poſſeiſes it, and can 
© never be conſtrued into an aftive power of invading the rights of | 
© others.” _ 


* (p. 75.) In the years 1593, 1597, and 1607. 


| Þ VUpon their own principles, they ſhould have committed Mr. 
Wilkes, who had been guilty of a greater offence than even the Lord 
Mayor or Alderman Oliver. But after repeatedly ordering him to 
attend, they at laſt adjourned beyond the day appointed for his at- 
tendance, and by this mean, pitiful evaſion, gave vp the point. 


© © If it be demanded, in caſe a ſubje& ſhould be committed by 
© either Houſe for a matter manifeſtly out of their juriſdiction, 
© what remedy can he have ? I anſwer, that it cannot well be ima- 
c gined that the law, which favours nothing more than the liberty of 
E the ſubject, ſhould give us a remedy againſt commitments by the 
© King himſelf, appearing to be illegal, and yet give us no manner of 
© redreſs againſt a commitment by our fellow ſubjects, equally ap- 
« pearing to be unwarranted. But as this is a caſe which, I am 
© perſuaded, will never happen, it ſeems needleſs over nicely to exa- 
© mine it, Hawkins 2. 110.'———N. B. He was a good lawyer, 
but no prophet. | | 


4 That their practice might be every way conformable to their 
principles, the Houſe proceeded to adviſe the crown to publiſh a pro- 
clamation univerſally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton 
publicly proteſted againſt it before it was ifſued 3 and Lord Manſ- 
field, though not ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with horror. | 
It is remarkable enough that the very men who adviſed the procla- 
mation, and who hear it arraigned every day both within doors and 
without, are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence, nar. 
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have they ventured to take the leaft notice of Mr. Wilkes for diſ- 
charging the perſons apprehended under it. 


* Lord Chatham very properly called this the act of a mob, not 
of a ſenate, | | | | 


_ f When Mr, Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made no {cruple 
about the privileges of parliament; and although it was as well 
known as any matter of public record and uninterrupted cuſtom 
could be, © that the Members of cither Houſe arc privileged except 
© jn caſz of treaſon, felony, or breach of peace,” they declared, with- 
out heſitation, © that privilege of parliament did not extend to the 
« caſe of a ſeditious libel ;* and undoubtedly they would have done 
__ the ſame if Mr. Wilkes had been proſecuted tor any other miſde- 
meanor whatſoever. The miniſtry are of a ſudden grown wonder- 
fully careful of privileges, which their predeceſſors were as ready to 
invade. The known laws of the land, the rights of the ſubject, the 
ſanity of charters, and the reverence due to our magiſtrates, muſt 
all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, to a privilege.of which 
no man knows either the origin or the extent. The Houte of Com- 


' mons judge of their own privileges without appeal : they may take 


| Ut!!! 
3 offence at the moſt innocent ation, and impriſon the perſon who of- i yſ 
| fends them during their arbitrary will and pleaſure. The party has i Fl 
| no remedy ; he cannot appeal from their juriſdiction : and if he. 00 
| queſtions the privilege which he is ſuppoſed to have violated, it be- HE 
] comes an aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to | 
| be found in Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limitation, I hy 


affirm that there is neither law nor liberty in this kingdom, We 
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are the {laves of the Houſe of Commons, and, through them,. we are 
the ſlaves of the King and his miniſters, ANONYMOUS. | 


ng. 


E If there be in reality any ſuch law 'in England as the law of 


parliament, which (under the exceptions ſtated in my letter on pri- 
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vilege), I confeſs, after long deliberation, I very much doubt, it cer- 


tainly is not conſtituted by, nor can it be collefted from, the reſo]u- 
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tions of either Houſe, whether enafting or declaratory. I defire the 
| reader will compare the above reſolution of the year 1794, with the 
following of the 3d of April, 1628.—* Reſolved, That the writ of | 
_ © Habeas Corpus cannot be denicd, but ought to be granted to every. 
© man that is committed or detained in prifon, or otherwiſe re- 
© ſtrained, by the command of the King, the Privy Council, or any 


© other, he praying the ſame.” 
h The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal. 


i A ſuperb wits of Col. Burgoyne, about this time adyertiſed for 


ſale, 


k It will appear by a ſubſequent letter, that the Duke's precip!- 
tation proved fatal to the grant. It looks like the hurry and con - 
fuſion of a young highwayman, who take a few ſhillings, but leaves 
the purſe and watch behind him. And yet the Duke was an old 


offender ! 


1 By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the Treaſury it 
appeared that the friends of government were to be very active in 


ſupporting the miniſterial nomination of ſheriffs. | 


m This letter was tranſmitted privately by the Printer to Mr. 
Horne, by Junius's requeſt. Mr. Horne returned it to the Printer, 


with direCtions to publiſh it. 


n I beg leave to introduce Mr. Horne to the chara&er of the 
Double Dealer. I thought they had been better acquainted. © Ano- 
© ther very wrong objection has been made by ſome who have not 
* taken leiſure to diſtinguiſh the characters. The hero of the play 
© (meaning Mellefont) is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated. Is 
© every mana gull and a fool that is deceived ? At that rate, I am 
« afraid the two claſſes of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves 
© themſclves be at a loſs to juſtify their title. But if an open, honeſt 
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© hearted man, who has an entire confidence in one whom he takes 
© to be his friend, and who (to confirm him in his opinion) in all 


© appearance and upon ſeveral trials has been ſo ; if this man be de- 


© ceived by the treachery of the other, muſt he of neceſſity com- 
© mence fool immediately, only becauſe the other has proved a 
« villain ?*—Yes, ſays parſon Horne. No, ſays Congreve ; ; and he, 
I think, is allowed to have TS ROT of human nature. 


* The very foliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he paſſed the Ru- 


bicon, = 


=: "T's epitaph. would not be mu ſuited to the chardfier: at the 
beſt, it is but equivocal. 


4] eonkis myſelf frictly t to ſeamen ; ; if any others are prefſed, 
it 15a groſs abuſe, which the magiſtrate can and ſhould corre&. 


: There is a certain family in this country on which nature 


ſcems to have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of diſpoſition. As far 


as their hiſtory has been known, the ſon has regularly improved 
upon the vices of his father, and has taken care to tranſmit them 
pure and undiminiſhed into the boſom of his ſucceſſor. ' In the {e- 
nate thcir abilities have confined them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſer- 
viees, in which the ſcavengers of the miniſtry are uſually employed. 
But in the memoirs of private treachery they ſtand firſt and un- 
rivalled. The following ſtory will ſerve to illuſtrate the character of 
this reſpe&table family, and to convince the world that the preſent 
poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the infamy of his anceſtors, as he has 
to their eſtate. It deſerves to be recorded for the curiofity of the 
fact, and ſhould be given to the public as a warning to every honeſt 
member of ſociety. 

The preſent Lord, who is now in the decline of life, lately culti- 


vated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which 


he had lived i ſome degree of intimacy aud friendſhip. The young 
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man had long been the dupe of. a moſt unhappy attachment to a 
common proſtitute. His friends and relations foreſaw the conſe- 
quence of this connexion, and did every thing that depended upon 
them to ſave him from ruin. But he had a friend in his Lordſhip, 
whoſe advice rendered all their endeavours ineffetual. This hoary 
letcher, not contented with the enjoyments of his friend's miſtreſs, 
| was baſe enough to take advantage of the paſſions and folly of a 
young man, and perſuaded him to marry her. He deſcended even 
to perform the office of father to the proſtitute. He gave her to his 
friend, who was on the point of leaving the kingdoin, and the next 
night lay with her himſelf. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can fadach any 
thing more baſe and deteſtable than this ſa&t, muſt be left undeter- 
mined until the ſon ſhall arrive at his father's age and experience. 


5 Blackſtone, iv. 303« 
t 1 Ed... Cap» $.—and 7 Rich. II. Cap. 4. 


u © Videtur que le ſtatute de mainpriſe neft que reherſall del co= 
© men Icy.' — Bro, Mainp. 61. | 


x © There are three points to be conſidered in the conſtrutian of 
© all remedial ſtatutes ; the old law, the miſchief, and the remedy ;_ 
© that is, how the common law flood at the making of the a&, 
© what the miſchief was for which the common law did not provide, 
© and what remedy the parliament hath provided to cure this miſ- 
« chief. It is the buſineſs of the judges ſo to conſtrue the act, as to 
© ſuppreſs the miſchief and advance the remedy.” 

Blackſtone, | 1. 87. 


Y 2 Hale, P, C. 128. 136. 


Z Blackſtone, iv. 256, 
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a (p. 216) 2 Hale, P. C. 2. 124. 
' b Vide 2 Inſt. 150. 186 —+ The word * repleviſable' never fig- 
* nifies © bailable,” Bailable is, in a court of record, by the King's 


« juſtices ; but repleviſable is by the Sheriff,” 
| | | SELDEN, State Tre Vil. 149» 


c Seldev, by N. Bacon, 132. 
4 Parliamentary Hiſtory, i. 92. 
© Parliamentary Hiſtory it. 419s 


f Blackſtone, iv. 137. 


E It has been the ſtudy of Lord Mansfield to remove landmarks, 


— 
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N. B. The letters of the Alphabet, (*), &c. refer to the Notes at the 
ER ee Ieds Ba ; _ end of the Volumes. 


A. 


AMERICA, Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden the patrons. of, V. bs 
p- 7—a new office eftabl:ſhed for the buſineſs of, 8, 


Army, young gentlemen coming into it ſaid to be a ſecurity to the : 


kingdom from foreign as well as domeſtic ſlavery, v. i. p. 30— 
many of our forces in climates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitu- 
tions, p. 31—the inſult offered to it by appointing Colonel Lut- 
trell Adjutant-general of Ireland, v. ii. p. 35. 


B. 
Beckford Mr. his ſumptuous entertainment at the Manfion-houſe, 
V., Th P» 128. 


Bedford corporation of, admit trangers to their freedom, to ſhake off 


the tyranny of the Duke of Bedtord, v. i p. 142—Duke of, a 
letter to his Grace from ſunius, p. i4i—his feclings nice it 
to be judged from his reſentments, ib, —what his Grace was, and 


what he might have been, p. 143——his avowal of the tale of a 
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Borough, v. i. p. 145—accuſed of inſenſibility on the loſs of his ſon, 
ib.—His Grace every way unfortunate, ib.—his embaſſy at Ver= 
Cailles the firſt important part of his hiſtory, p. 146—thoſe who 
are acquainted with his Grace's pecuniary character are apt to | 
ſuſpe& ſuch ſacrifices would not have been made without ſome 
_ private compenſations, p. 147—ſtipulations made betwixt him and 
Lord Bute, and violated, ib.—behaves to the King in an outra- 
geous manner, ib.—ſolicits again the - friendſhip of Lord Bute, 
p, 14%—his meaſures to obtain and confirm his power, p. 149— _ 
his character vindicated by Sir William Draper, p. 163—makes a__ 
public diſplay of his inſenſibility on the death of his ſon, p. 179+ 
Benſon Mr. challenged as a juryman, v. 11. I 234 
Bingley Mr. his impriſonment for two years, v. i. p. 120. (1) 
Blackſtone Dr. Solicitor to the Queen, v. i. p. 79—more ſolicitous 
to preſerve his place than his reputation, ib. —a letter addrefled to 
him from Junius, pe 10 5—charged with having delivered diffe- 
rent doctrines in the Houſe of Commons from what he had writ- 
ten in his Commentaries, p. 107—that when he ſpoke in the 
Houſe he never once thought of the Commentaries until the con- 
tradiftion was unexpectedly urged, p. 1 14—contradidts the mi- 
niſtry ſometimes as well as himſclf, p. I 39. | 
Bradſhaw Mr. affirms that every part of Mr. Hine's purchaſe mo- 
ney was paid to Colonel Burgoyne, v. lt. p. 97—an intimacy be- 
twixt him and Lord Irnham. (=) | | 
Bromfield Mr. Surgeon, his opinion in regard to the death of George 
Clarke, who received a blow at the Brentford eleCtion,' v. i. (Þ) 
Brooke Dr. ſaid to be quartered on the ſalary of a patent place pur- 
chaſed by Mr. Hine, v. 1. Pp. 20T., | 
Bucarelli, the Spaniſh governor of Port Lamout: acted in FE a 
to his order, v. li. p. 54—if he had acted without he deſerved 
death, p. 57 
 Burgoyne Colonel, his expences at - Preſton, V.-l. P. 199 — the pur= 
chaſe-money of a patent place ſaid to be given him for his ſer- 


vices at Preſton, p. 201—no man: more tender of his reputation, 
P. 202, | | 


201 

Bute Earl of, his interview with the Duke of Bedford, v. i. (-)—not _ 

of a temper to relinquiſh power, though he retired from employ - 

ment, p. 147—ſtipulations made betwixt him and the Duke of 

Bedford violated, ib.—treats the Duke with contempt when again | 

ſoliciting his friendſhip, p. 148—forced into the Prince of Wales's 
 houſhold, contrary to the late King's inclination, vol. i. (-) 


C. 


Calcraft Mr. when be determined to be a patriot, v. ii. p. 172. 
Camden Lord, attributes to the crown a power, in caſe of neceſſity 
to ſuſpend the operation of an act of the legiſlature, v. ii. p. 167 
—his doQtrine in this reſpect conſidered and refuted, P- 176—a 
 Tetter to his Lordſhip from Junius, p. 348. 
_ Carleton-houſe, the tutelage and dominion of the heir apparent laid | 
there many years ago, vol. i. (7) 
Charles I. lived and died a hypocrite, ve 1. p. 66. 
Charles II. a hypocrite, though of another ſort,. ib. 
_ Chatham Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton on the political 
| ſtage, v. 1. p. 67—obliged to withdraw his name from an adminif- 
tration formed on the credit of it, p. 68—the motive of giving, 
the thanks of the city to him, v. ii. p. 125—an encomium on 
him by Junius, p. 137. | 
Clergy, their incapacity to fit in the Houſe of Combos, - Ve 1: 
P- 359. | | 
_ Coke Sir Ede ard, kis'o opinion with i to the power of the Houſe 
of Commons committing for conterapt, v. ii. p. 87. | 
Colonies, thoſe of America alienated from their natural affe&ion 
- to the mother country, v. i. p- 7—receive ſpirit and argument 
from the declaration of Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden (*)—the 
ſtamp-aCt repealed, and a new mode of taxing the Colonies in- 
vented p. 7—the Colonifts equally deteſt the Papeantry of a King 
and the hypocriſy of a Biſhop, p. 216. 
Commons houſe of, the ſituation they are reduced to by their vote. 
on the Middleſex election, v. i. p. 12, —ſaid to have transferred. 
their gratitude from their parents to their benefaGtors, p. 213— 
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| have aſſumed an authority equal to an at of the legiſlature, v. i. 
p» 22 1—have transterred the, right of eleftion from the collefive 
to the repreſentative body, p. 222—they are only interpreters to 


_ convey the ſenſe of the people to the crown, v. ii. p. 18—did not _ 
dare to aſſert their own d gnity when groſsly attacked, p. 25— 


would beſt conſult their dignity by appealing to the laws, when 
they are offended, p. 78, o | 

Corſica, would never have been i invaded if the Britiſh court had in- 
terpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, vol. 1. P. 71. 

Cromwell Oliver, with all his crimes, had the ſpirit of an Englk- 
man, V. 11. p eos expreſſion of lus in the time of Charles I. 

P. 123. | | 

Chat the late Duke of; in his time e parliamentary influence 

prevailed leaſt in the army, vol. i. p. 30. 


"> = 
Dingley Mr. becomes a candidate for the county of Midaees, 


vol. 1. (') 
Dodd Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the albfiance of his guard 
to reſcue General Ganſel, v. 1. p. 191. | 
Draper Sir William ; his defence of the Marquis of Granby againſt 
the charges of Junius, V. 1, p. 14—his letter to Junius, p. 28&—re- 


fers him to the united voice of the army, and all Germany, for 


| inſtances of the military {kill and capacity of the Marquis of 
_ Granby, p. 30—his anſwer on his own account, p. 42—accuſed 

of making a trafhc of the royal favour, p. 328—another letter to 
_ Junius, p. 39—his anſwer to a queſtion. of Janius, ib.—to Ju- 


nius, p. 153—complains of the afſertion of Junius, that he had 


ſold the companions of his ſucceſs, ib.—that it is a malicious 
falſehood, and bids the writer ftand forth and avow the charge, ib. 


— appeals to the gentlemen to whom he had made application in _ 


this affair, p. 154—to Junivs; that he has read his letter to the 
Duke of Bedford with horror and aſtoniſhment, wherein an af- 


feftionate father is upbraided with the loſs of an only ani moſt 
amiable ſon, p. 162—that Junius goes wantonly out of his way 
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to torment declining age, v. i. p. 162—he is called upon to prove 
the Duke's avarice before he makes his haſty and wicked con- 
clufions, p. 163—but if an ambaſſador loves money too much, 
is this a proof that he has taken any to betray his country, p. 163 
 —Sir William's account of the miniſterial quarrels, p. 16 5—that 
the Duke however, potent as he is, is amenable to juſtice, and the 
parliament is the high and ſolemn _ P- > 


E. 


Ellis Mr. Welbore, whether he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, is 
ſure of his diſgrace, v. i. p. 15. 


Expulfion from the Houſe of Commons, whether it creates incapa- 


city of being re-elected, v. i. p. 115, & ſeq. —Mr. Walpole's caſe 
conſidered as a precedent, p. 120. | 
Eyre John, bailed by Lord Mansficld, v. ii. p. 198—this affair 
ſtated and examined according to the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes, 


P- 2:33e 


Ll 
; Fs 
Felony, whether or not bailable, v. ii. p. 209—the ſtatutes relative 
_ to bail in criminal matter tated in due order, p. 212. | 
Foote Mr. Surgeon, his evidence on the trial of Mac Quirk, v. i. (Þ) 


Ge 


| Game Laws oppreſſive to the ſubje, v. ij. p. ig; 


Ganſel General, his reſcue from the bailiffs near the Tilt-yard in St. 
James's Park, v. i. p. 183—he ſolicited a corporal and other fol- 
diers to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape, p. 191. 

Garth Captain, deciined appearing himſelf, but ſtood aloof while 
Captain Dodd took upon him to order out the King's guard to 
reſcue General Ganſel, v. i. p. 191. | 

Giſborne Colonel, a regiment 4 to be fold to him, v. 1. p. 27— 
Colonel Draper refigned it to him for his half-pay, p. 35— ac- 
cepts of a penſion for the government of Kinſale, v. ii. p. 35. | 

Grafton Duke of, upon what footing he firit took, and ſoon after re= 
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 figned the office of ſecretary of fate, v. i. (*)—the only a& of mer- 
ey to which he adviſed his ſovereign received with diſapprobation, 
p- 46—his eſtabliſhment of a new tribunal, p. 48—one fatal 


mark fixed on every meaſure wherein he is concerned, p. 50— _ 


a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, p. 5 1—obliged either 
to abandon a uſeful partizan, or to prote& a villain from public 


juſtice, p. $2—accuſed of balancing his non-execution of the laws 


with a breach of the conſtitution, p. 58—the ſeating Mr. Luttrell 


in the Houſe of Commons entails on poſterity the immediate 


effe&ts of his adminiſtration, p. 5gg9—in his ſyſtem of govern- 


ment he addreſſes himſelf ſimply to the touch, p. 6 5—his charac- 


_ ter conſidered as a ſubjc& of curious ſpeculation, ib, reſemblance 


: thereof to that of his royal progenitors, p. 66—at his ſetting out, 


_ a patriot of no unpromifing expectations, p. 67—has many com- 


penſations to make in the cloſet for his former friendſhip with 


Mr. Wilkes, p. 62—his union by marriage not imprudent in a 
political view, p. 68—his Grace's public condu& as a miniſter | 


the counterpart of his private hiſtory, p. 7e—in the whole courſe 
of his life a ſtrange endeavour to unite contradictions, P» 78—his 
inſult on public decorum at the Opera Houſe, p. 86—his reaſons 
for deſerting his friends, p. $1—his political infant ſtate, child- 
hood, puberty, and manhood, p- 82—if his Grace's abilities had 


been able to keep pace with the principles of his heart, he would | 
have been a formidable miniſter, p. $4—the people find a refource 


in the weakneſs of his underſtanding, p. 84—charged with being 
the leader of a ſervile adminiſtration, colle&ted from the deſerters 
of all parties, p. $7—his coyneſs in rejzefting Mr. Vaughan's pro- 


poſals is ſaid to reſemble the termagant chaſtity of a prude, v. i. 
p. 198—is called upon to tell the price of the patent purchaſed 
by Mr. Hine, p. 199—will he dare (ſays Junius) to proſecute | 
Vaughan whilſt he is ſetting up the royal patronage to aution ? 


p. 199—in his public character has injured every ſubje& in the 
empire, p. 226—the event of all the ſacrifices he made to Lord 
Bute's patronage, p. 227—at the moſt active period of lite ob- 
liged to quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal himſelf from the world, 
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V. i. P. 223—the neglect of the petitions and remonſtrances a part 
of his original plan of government, p. 229—was contented with 
| pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric, v. 11. p. 34—is reſtored 
to his rank under the royal ſtandard, p. 94—is acknowledged by 
Junius to have great intrinſic merit, but is cautioned not to value 
it too highly, p. 95—in vain would his Majeſty have looked. 
round for a more conſummate character, p. 95—he remembers 
with gratitude how the Duke accommodated his morals to the 
| neceflity of his ſervice, p. 96—the abundance of merit in the 
Duke to ſecure the favour of his ſovereign, p. 97—a ſtriking pe- 
culiarity in his charaRter, p. 1oc—his Grace's re-appointment in 
| the cabinet announced to the public by the ominous return of 
Lor4 Butz, p. 102—1n whatever meaſures concerned he makes 
the government of the beſt of princes contemptible and ridiculous, 
p- 102—his baſeneſs affirmed to be the cauſe of greater miſchief 
to England than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute, 


p. 138—to what enormous exceſſes the influence of the crown 
has conducted his Grace without a ſpark of perſonal reſolution, 
p. 150—in what a hopeful condition he delivered the navy to his 
W--5 ſucceſſor, p. 153—the navy being in great want of timber, a war- 
rant was made out to cut timber in Whittlebury foreſt, where the 
Duke 1s hereditary ranger, p- 154—his Grace's perſecution of the 
if Deputy-Surveyor for attempting to cut down the trees when he 
; happened not to have the warrant in his pocket, p. 1 54—the 
| Duke afferted upon his honour that in the grant the property of 
3 = the timber is veſted in the ranger, p. 154—the very reverſe af- 
1 firmed to be the truth, p. 155—yet the caks keep their ground, 
the King is: defrauded, and the navy ſuffers; all this to appeaſe 

the Duke of Grafton, p. 155—the mortification he received on 

the defeat of Sir James Lowther, p. 202—his expedition in haſt- 
_ ening the grant to transfer the Duke of Portland's property to Sir 
| James Lowther, p. 204. | | 


Granby Lord, accuſed of accumulating in ia own perſon and fa- 
mily a number of lucrative employments, v. i. p. 1c—his cares 
confined to filling up vacancies, p. 11—praiſed and vinlicated by 


| 
| 
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Sir William Draper againſt the charge of Junius, v. i. p. 16—the 

united voice of the army and all Germany will tell inſtances of | 
his military ſkill and capacity, p. 3o—his reputation is ſaid by 
Junius to Rave ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies, 
p- 36. 

_ Grenville Mr. at any rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe he was. rnladiter; 

_ vV. i. p. 7-=vindicated from ſome refletions thrown out againſt 
| him ma pamphlet written in defence of Sir Matthew Blackſtone, 
P- 106—receives chaſtiſement from the Chair in the Houſe of 
Coma Pp. 114. 

Harley Mr. the intereſt of government in the city ſaid to be come 

mitted to him, v« il. p. 102. | 

Harry the eighth, by the ſubmiſſion of his parliament, as abſolute 
as Lewis the Fourteenth, v. i. p. 63. 

Hawke Sir Edward, this country highly indebted to him, V. bs 
P--IT. 

Hillſborough Ear] of, called forth to govern America, \ V. il... Þe 8— 
his meaſures cenſured, p. 8. 

Hine Mr. a patent purchaſed by him, v. i. p. 199—the price at 
which the place was knocked down, p. 201. 

Horne Mr. his unfortunate endeavours in ſupport of the nomination 
of Sheriffs, v. ii. p. 104—in his principles already a biſhop, ib. 
— his letter to Junius, p. 166—'tis the reputation gained under 

this ſignature which draws from him a reply, p. 107—that he is 
ready to lay down his life in oppoſition to the miniſterial mea- 
| ſures, p. 107—that he did not ſolicit one vote in favour of 
Meſlrs. Plumbe and Kirkman, p. 10G5—a letter to him from Ju- 
nius, p. 11C—accuſed of having fold himſelf to the miniſtry, 
from his own letters, ib.—his mode of attack on Mr. Wilkes cen-. 
ſured, p. 111—is blamed for introducing the name of a young 
lady into the newſpapers, p. 113—is charged with having duped 

_ Mr. Oliver, p. 115—another letter to Junius, p. 114—charges 

| him with inconſiſtency and ſelf-contradidtion, p. x 15—that he feels. 
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no reluctance to attack the character of any man, V. ii. p. 1 7; FO 
that the darkneſs in which Junius thinks himſelf ſhrouded has not 
concealed him, p. 12 1—refle&tions on the tendency of Junius's 
principles, p. 124—that Mr. Wilkes did commiffion Mr. Thomas 
Walpole to ſolicit a penſion for him, p. 125—that according to 
Junius Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the firings of his benefactors' = 
purſes *© ſo long ay he continues to be a thorn in the King's fide,” 
P- 127—that the leaders of the oppoſition refuſed to Ripulate certain 
points for the public in caſe they ſhould get into adminiſtration, 
ib.—a letter to Mr. Horne from Junius, p. 131—is charged 
with changing the terms of Junius's propofition when he ſuppoſes 
him to afſert it would be impoſſible for any man to write in the 
newſpaper, and not to be diicovered, p. 133—that he deals in 
fiction, and therefore naturally appeals to the evidence of the 
poets, P. 134—is allowed a degree of - merit which aggra- | 
vates his guilt, 135—his furious perſecuting zeal has by gentle | i 

| degrees ſoftened into moderation, p. 137—ſhameful for him who | | 

| has lived in friendſhip with Mr. Wilkes to reproach him for fail= 

_ ings naturally connected with deſpair, P- 149. 


Humphrey Mr. his treatment of the Duke of Bedford on the courſe 
at Litchfield, v. i. (©) 
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Ireland the ck of, have been uniformly plundered and | oppreſſ= 
ed, Ve I. Pe 21 gs 

Irnham Lord, father of Colonel Luttrell, Ve Il, i. ) 

Judge, one may be honelt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, 
yet a traitor to the public, ve. 1. P. 12. 

Junius letter ſrom, to the printer of the Public Advertiſer; on the 
ſtate of the nation, and the different departments of the ftate, v. i. 
p. I—to Sir William Draper, p. 21—approves of. Sir William's Wy 
ſpirit in giving his name to the public, but that it was a proof of | Il 
nothing but ſpirit, p. 22—requires ſome inſtances of the military | 
{kill and capacity of Lord Granby, p. 2 3—puts ſome queries to 

| Sir William as to his own conduct, p. 25—called upon by Sir 
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William to give his real name, v. I. p. 28—another letter to Sir 
William Draper, p. 36—explains Sir William's bargain with 
| Colonel Giſborne, p. 38—letter to Sir William Draper, p. 42— 
declares himſelf to be a plain unlettered man, p. 42—calls upon 
Sir William to juſtify his declaration of the Sovereign's having | 
done an adt in his favour contrary to law, p. 44—takes his leave 
_ of Sir William, ib—letter to the Duke of Grafton, p. 45—that 
the only a&t of mercy to which the Duke adviſed his Majeſty 
meets with diſapprobation, p. 46—that it was hazarding too much 
to interpoſe the ſtrength of prerogative between ſuch a felon as 

Mac Quirk, and the juſtice of his country, p. 47—the pardoning 
| of this man, and the reaſons alledged for ſo doing, conſidered, 
_ p- 48—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 5c—that one fatal mark ſeems 
to be fixed on every meaſure of his Grace, whether in a perſonal 
| or political charaQter, ib.—that a certain miniſterial writer does 

not defend the miniſter as to the pardoning Mac Quirk upon his 
_ own principles, p. 52—that his Grace can beſt tell for which of 
| Mr. Wilkes's good qualities he firſt honoured him with his 
friendſhip, ib.—to Mr. Edward Weſton, p. 55—a citation from: 
| his pamphlet in defence of the pardoning of Mac Quirk, with re- 
- marks, p. 56—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 57—that his Grace 
 wasat firſt ſcrupulous of even exerciſing thoſe powers with which 
| the executive power of the legiſlature is inveſted, ib.—that he re- 
ſerved the proofs of his intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard, 
p. 58—that he balanced the non-execution of the laws with 
a breach of the conſtitution, ib.—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 64 
— that his Grace addreſſes himſelf ſimply to the touch, p- 66— 
| his character reſembles that of his royal anceſtors, p. 66—to the _ 
Duke of Grafton, p. 84—if his Grace's talents could keep pace 
with the principles of his heart he would have been a mo#ſt formi- 
dable miniſter, ib,—that he became the leader of an adminiſtra- 
tion colle&ed from the deſerters of all parties, p. $7-—to the prin- 
| ter of the Public Advertiſer, p. 93—the queſtion ariſing from 
| Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, and the appointment of Mr. Luttrell at- 
remptcd to be ſtated with juſtice and preciſion, ib,—the expulſion 
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of Mr. Walpole, and his re-ele&tion how far a caſe in point, 
V. i. p. 97—to Sir William Blackſtone, p. 105—a certain pamphlet _ 
written in defence of Sir William's conduct, confidered, ib.—Mr. 
Grenville and Sir William Meredith vindicated from ſome alper- 
fions in this pamphlet, p. 107—that a certain writer who defends 
the proccedings with regard to the Middleſex elcE&ion only quotes 
ſuch part of Mr. Walpolc's caſe as ſeem to ſuit his purpoſe, _ 
p. 12:—that the houſe meant to declare Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
aroſe from the crimes he had committed, p. 126—they alſo de- 

4 TT clared the other candidate not duly eleCted, p. 128—explanation 
4 of ſome paſſages in the laſt letter, p. 133—to the Duke of Bedford, 

: _ Þ- 141—that he has loſt much real authority and importance, 
p. 143—the degree of judgment he has ſhewn in carrying his 
own ſyſtem into execution, p. 145—the importance of his em- 
baily to the court of Verſailles, p, 146—the meaſures he took. to 
obtain and confirm his power, p. 149—to Sir William Draper, 
p. 156—that after having attacked Junius under that character 
he had no right to know him under any other, p. 157—that Sir 


William was appointed Colonel to a regiment greatly out of his 
turn, p. 158—]unius thinks it by no means neceſſary he ſhould 
be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt and moſt powerful men F 
in this country, ib.——to Sir William Draper, p. 167—Sir William 
"Kill continues to be a fatal friend, p. 162—he conſiders nothing in 
the cauſe he adopts but the difficulty of defendiny it, ib.—he may 
reſt aſſured the Duke of Bedford laughs with equal indifference 
at Junius's reproaches and Sir William's diſtreſs about him, 
p- 169—admitting the fingle inſtance of his Grace's generoſity, the 
public may perhaps demand ſome other proofs of his munificence, 
p. 170—though there was no document left of any treaſonable 
negotiation, yet the conduct and known temper of the minifter 
carried an internal evidence, Pp» 171—to the printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, p. 174—Junius applauds the ſpirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor, 1b.—this 
fingle benevolent action is perhaps the more conſpicuovs from 
ſtanding alone, ib.—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
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v. 1. p. 1381—the preſent miniſtry ſingularly marked by their for 
tune as their crimes, ib.,—they ſeem determined to perplex us with 
| the multitude of their offences, p 182—a Major-General of the 
army arreſted for a conſiderable debt, and reſcued by a Serjeant and 
ſome private ſoldiers, p. 183—that this is a wound given to the 
law, and no remedy applied, ib.—the main queſtion is, how the mi- 
nittry have aCted on this occaſion, p. 184—the aggravating cir- 
cumſtances of this affair, p. 18 5—that the regiments of guards as 
a corps are neither good ſubje&s nor good ſoldiers, p. 186—the 
mar ching regiments the braveſt troops in the world, ib,—to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 196—that he admits the 
claim of Modeſtus in the Gazetteer, ib.—that Modeſtus having 
infinuated that the offenders in the reſcue may ſtil] be brought to 
a trial, any attempt to prejudge the cauſe would be highly im- 
proper, ib,—if the gentlemen, whoſe condu& is in queſtion, are 
not brought to a trial, the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from him 
again, p. 197—leaves it to his countrymen to determine whether 
| he is moved by malevolence, or animated by a juſt purpoſe of ob- 
taining a ſatisfa&tion to the laws of the country, p. 197— 
to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, p. 198—]unius gives his 
Grace credit for his diſcretion in refuſing Mr. Vaughan's pro- 
poſals, ib.—aſks what was the price of Mr. Hine's patent, 
ib.—and whether the Duke dares to complain of an attack upon 
his own honour while he 1s ſelling the favours of the crown, ib.— 
to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, p. 20c—Junius is ſurpriſed at 
| the ſilence of his Grace's friends to the charge of having ſold a pa- 
tent place, p. 201—the price at which the place was knocked 
down, ib.—that there is none of all his Grace's friends hardy 
enough to deny the charge, - ib. —that Mr. Vaughan's offer 
amounted to a high miſdemeanor, p. 203—the opinion of a 
| learned judge on this matter, ib.—to the printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, p. 205—]unius ſuppoſes a well-intentioned prince 
aſking advice for the happineſs of his ſubjets, ib.—and an honeſt 
man when permitted to approach a King in what terms he would 
addreſs himſelf to his ſovereign, p. 206—he ſeparates the ami- 
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able prince from the folly and treachery of his ſervants, v. i. p. 207 
—and that the King ſhould diſtinguiſh betwixt his own dignity, 
and what ſerves only to promote the intereſt and ambition of a 
miniſter, p. 208—that he ſhould withdraw his confidence from 
all parties, and conſult his own underſtanding, p. 208—that 
there is an original bias in his education, p. 209—that a little 


perſonal motive was ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſervants of the 


crown, ib,—that Mr. Wilkes, though he attacked the favourite, 


was unworthy of a King's perſonal reſentment, p. 211—that the 
deſtruC&tion of one man has been for years the ſole object of govern- 
ment, ib.—that his miniſters have forced the ſubje&s from wiſh- 


ing well to the cauſe of one man to unite with him in their own, 


p. 212—that nothing leſs than a repea! of a certaia reſolution 
can heal the wound given to the conſtitution, p. 215—if an Eng- 
liſh King be hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy, p. 215— 


that the prince takes the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of 


the guards, as he docs that of the people from the repreſentations 


of the miniſtry, p. 215—that the Houſe of Commons have ate - 


tributed to their own vote an authority equal to an at of the le- 


giflature,.p. 221—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 226—in his public 
charaQer he has injured every ſubje&t of the Empire, ib.—at the 
moſt a&tve period of life he muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and 


conceal himſelf from the world, p. 229—that the negle& of the 


remonſtrances and petitions was part of his original plan of go- 


vernment, p. 229—the ſituation in which he abandoned his royal 


maſter, p. 23c—that he either differed from his colleagues, or 
| thought the adminiſtration no longer tenable, p. 232—that 

he began with betraying the people, and concluded with betraying 
| the King, ib.—Junius takes leave of the Duke, p. 2435—to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, v. ii. p. 3—the King's anſwer 


to the city remonſtrance conſidered, ib.—the grievances of the 
people aggravated by inſults, Pp. 4—if any part of the repreſen- 
tative body be not choſen by the people, that part vitiates and cor- 
rupts the whole, p.. 5—inftead of an anſwer to the. petition his 
Majeſty pronounces his own panegyric, p. 7—whether the re= 
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monſtrance be or be not injurious to the parliament, is the very 
queſtion between the parliament and the people, v. ii. p. 7—the city 
of London has not deſired the King to aſſume a power placed in 
other hands, p. 8—they call upon him to make uſe of his royal 
_ prerogative, ÞP. 9—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 10 
—that the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance is only the 
ſentiments of the miniſter, ib,—the conſequences however mate- 
rially affe& his Majeſty's honour, p. 11—he ſhould never appear 
but in an amiable light to his ſubje&s, p. 1 12—his Majeſty intro- 
duced too often in the preſent reign to adt foror defend his ſervants, 
p. 15—an appeal to his Majeſty's judgment, p. 16—addreſſes 
from parliament conſidered as a faſhionable unmeaning formality, 
ib.—the conſequences of them conſidered when ſuppoſed to mean 
what they profeſs, ib.—to the printer of the Public Adver- 
| tiſer, p. 19—while parliament was fitting, it would neither have 
been ſafe nor regular to offer any opinion concerning their pro- 
cecdings, ib.—we had a right to expect ſomething from their pru- 


dence, and ſomething from their fears, p. 20-—the raajority of the _ 


Houſe of Lords join with the other houſe, p. 24—they would 
hardly have yielded ſo much to the other houſe without the ccr- 
tainty of a compenſation, ib.——the Houſe of Commons did not 
vindicate their own diginty when groſsly attacked, p. 2 5—the 
buſineſs of the ſeffion after voting the ſupplies and ſettling the 
Middleſex election, p. 27—the ſituation of the King after the pro- 
rogation of parliament, p. 25—to Lord North, p. 3;3—the ho- 
nour of rewarding Mr. Luttrell's ſervices reſerved for his lordſhip, 
ib.—is called upon to tell who adviſed the King to appoint Colonel 
Luttrell Adjutant-general to the army of Ireland, p. 35—ſome 
ſecret purpoſe in view by ſuch an appointment, ib.—to Lord 
Mansfield, p. 37—the danger of writing to his lordſhi D, as he be- 
\ comes party and judge, ib.—a tribute paid to his Scotch ſincerity, 
p. 38—that he conſoles himſelf for the loſs of a favourite family 
by reviving the maxims of their government, p. 39—that his 
- maxims of juriſprudence dire&t his interpretation of the laws and 
. treatment of juries, p. 40—that the Court of King's Bench 
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| becomes thereby a court of equity, V. Il. P. 41—his condu&t with 
_ regard to Bingley's affair, p: 42—that he invades the province of a 
jury in the matter of libel, ib.—that his charge to the jury in the | 
Proſecution againſt Almon and Woodfall contradicted the higheſt 


legal authorities, p. 44—that he ordered a ſpecial juryman to be 


| ſet afide without any legal objeftion, p. 46—is accuſed of having 


done great miſchiefs to this country as a miniſter, ib.—to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 51—violence and oppreſſion 


at home ſupported by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad, ib. —the 
_ Planof domeſtic policy from his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne 


engrofſles all the attention of his ſervants, ib.—the expedition of 


the Spaniards againſt Port Egmont, p. 52—his Majeſty's ſhip 


detained in port above twenty days, P-. 53—the King's ſpeech, 


Nov. 1770, conſidered, p. 54—if the actual ſituation of Europe 
| be conſidered, when the atfair of Port Egmont happened, the trea- 
chery of the King's ſervants muſt appear in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
P- 58—a moſt favourable opportunity loſt, ib. —the materials of 


a fable from the affair of Port Egmont, p. 59—to the printer of 


the Public Advertiſer, p. 67—nothing now to be apprehended. 


from prerogative, but much from undue influence, p. 70— 
our political climate ſeverely altered, p. 7 2z—the nature and ori- 
gin of privileges traced and conſidered, p- 74—to the Printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, p. $9—an extradt from the journals of the 


Houſe of Commons, p. 91—a queſtion or two put thereupon to _ 
the advccates for privilege, ib.—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 94— 


that his Majeſty would in vain have looked round the kingdom 
for a character ſo confummate as his Grace's, p. 96—that his 


| Grace did not neglect the magiſt:ate while he flattered the man, 


p- 97—that he has merit in abundance to recommend him to the 
ſovereign, ib.—that he has never formed a friendſhip which has 
not been fatal to the object of it, p. 100—the ſcrvices he has done 
his maſter have been faithfully recorded, p. 101—his Grace's re- 
appointment to a ſeat in the cabinet, how announced to the public, 


 Þ- 102—the Duke is the pillow on which Junius propoles to reit 
_ all his reſentments, p, 105—to the Rev. Mr, Horne, p. 110— 
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from Mr. Horne's own letters he 15 ſuppoſed to have fold himſelf 


- tothe miniſtry, v. ii. p, 1106—in order to gratify his perſonal hatred 


to Mr. Wilkes, that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the country as far as 


was in his power, p. 111—when the public expected diſcoveries 


highly intereſting to the community from Mr. Hornc, what a piti- 
ful detail was produced, p. 112—he hasſo little power to do miſchief 
that it is much to be queſtioned if the miniſtry will adhere to the 
promiſes they may have made him, ib. —to the Rev. Mr. Horne, 
p- 131—if any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped Junius, he agrees 
they are unfit for his pen, but that they may not have been im- 
properly applied, p. 132—upon Mr. Horne's terms there is no 


danger in being a patiiot, p 136—by what gentle degrees his. 


perſecuting zeal has ſoftened into moderation, p- 137—an high 
encomium on Lord Chatham, p 1338—what excuſe can Mr. 
Horne make for labouring to promote ſuch a conſummately bad 


man as Mr. Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch truſt and importance, 


p. I 41—the beſt of princes not diſpleaſed with the abuſe thrown 


_ upon his oftenſible miniſters, p. 142—to the Duke of Grafton, 
'P- 149—that he has done as much miſchicf to the community as 
_ Cromwell would have done had he been a coward, ib,—the enor- 
 mous exceſſes through which court influence has ſafely conducted 


his Grace without a ray of real underſtanding, p. 15e—it 1s like _ 
the univerſal paſſport of an ambaſſador, ib. —his Majeſty in want 


of money, and the Navy in want of timber, p. 153=a warrant 


made out for cutting down any tices in Whittlebury foreſt, of 
which the Duke 1s hereditary ranger, p. 154—his Grace's beha- 
viour on this occaſion, ib.—to the Livery of ' London, p. 158 
— that the election of their chief magiſtrate was a point in _ 


which every member of the community was intereſted, ib,—the 


queſtion to thoſe who mean fairly to the liberty of the people lies 
within a very narrow compals, p. 159—Mr. Naſh's character 
conſidered as a magiſtrate and a public man, ib.—he cannot alter 
his conduct without confeſſing that he never acted upon principle 


of any kind, ib.—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 162 
— Junius laments the unkappy differences which have ariſen among 


* 
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the friends of the people, v. ii. 162—the inſidious partizan who 
foments the diſorder, ſees the fruit of his induſtry ripen beyond 
his hopes, ib.—that Mr. Wilkes has no reſource but in the public 


favour, p. 164—that Mr. Sawbridge has ſhewn himſelf poſſcſſed 
of that Republican firmneſs which the times require, p. 166—the 


right of prefling founded originally upon a neceſſity which ſuper- 


| fedes all argument, p. 162—the deſigns of Lord Mansfield ſubtle, 
_effeCtua], and ſecure, p. 17c—we ſhould not reject the ſervices or 
| friendſhip of any man becauſe he differs from us in a particular 
_ opinion, p. 17 1—patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be improved by tranſ= 
planting, p. x72—Junius defended in three material points, 


p. 194—charges Lord Mansfield with doing what was illegal in 


| bailing Eyre, p. 198—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 201—the miſe- 
rable depreſſion of his Grace when almoſt every man in the king- 


dom was exulting in the defeat of Sir James Lowther, ib.—that _ 
he violates his own rules of decorum when he does not inſult the 
man whom he has betrayed, p. 2e2—to Lord Chief [uſtice Manſ- 
field—]unius undertakes to prove the charge againſt his lordſhip, 


_ P+ 206—that the ſuperior power of bailing for felony claimed by 


the court of King's Bench has only the negative aflent of the le- . 
giſlature, p. 208—that a perſon poſitively charged with feloni- 
ouſly ſtealing and taken with the ſtolen goods upon him is not 
bailable, p. 21C—authorities quoted to ſupport this opinion, p. 212 


 —the ſeveral ſtatutes relative tg bail in criminal caſes ſtated in 


due order, ib. —thec law as ſtated applied to the caſe of John Eyre, 


who was committed for felony, p. 232—to the Right Hon, Lord 
Camden, p. 238—Junius calls upon his Lordſhip to ſtand forth in 


defence of the laws of his country, ib.—extradt of a letter from 


| Junius to Mr. Wilkes, p. 241. 


L. 


Ligonier Lord, the army taken from him much againſt his inclina- 


tiong.V. 1. P. 25s 


London city of, has given an example in what manner a King of 


this country ſhould be addreſſed, v. 1. p. go. 
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\ Lottery, the ark way of raiſing money von the people, «ip. 6. 
Loyalty, what it is, ve i. p. I. 


Luttrell Mr. patror.ized by the Duke of Grafton with ſucceſs, v. i. 
p. 59—the aſſertion that two-thirds of the nation approve of his 
__ admiſſion into parliament cannot be maintained nor confuted by 
argument, p. 79—the appointment of, invades the foundations of 
the laws themſelves, p. 89—a ſtrain of proſtitution in his charac- 


ter admired for its ſingularity, v. ii. p. 94. 
Lynn burgeſſes of, re-ele&t Mr. Walpole after being expelled, ve i. 


P97. 

Ns x M, | | 

CERT the King's warrant for his pardon, v. i . (Þ)=the par- 
doning of him much blamed, and the reaſons Aleggen for fo coing 


refuted, p, 48. 
Manilla Ranſom, diſhonourably given up, v. i. p, 26—the miniſters 
ſaid to be defirous to do juſtice in this affair, but their efforts in 


vain, P. 33+ 


| Mansfield Lord, extra&s from his ſpeech in the Court of King $ 
Bench, in regard to the offer of money made by Vaughan to the 


Duke of Grafton for the reverſion of a place, v. i. p. 203—a tri- 
bute paid by Junius to his Scotch fincerity, v. ii. p. 38—that his 
lordſhip had ſome original attachments which he took every op- _ 
portunity to acknowledge, ib.—is charged with reviving the 
 maxims of government of his favourite family, p. 39—that he 
follows an uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, ib.— 
_ that he labours to contra& the power of the jury, p. 40—that 
inflead of poſitive rules by which a court ſhould be determined, 
he has introduced his own unſettled notions of equity, p. 41—his 
condu& in regard to Bingley's confinement and releaſe, p. 42—his 
charge tothe jury in caſes of libel contradicts the higheſt legal au- 
thorities, p. 44—his lordſhip reminded of the name of Benſon, 
p- 46—charged with doing much miſchief to this country as a 
miniſter, ib.—the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him to Lord Cha- 
tham, p. 18c—the do&trine he delivers to a jury, ib.—his reaſons 
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for challenging a juryman, v. it. p. 131—accuſed of endeavour- 
ing to ſcreen the King's brother, p. 182—charged by Junius for 
bailing a man not bailable by the laws of England, p. 210. 


Middleſex the eleCtion for, attended with one favourable conſequence 


for the people, v. i, p. 66—the queſtion in this affair is, whether 
by the law of parliament expulſion alone creates a diſqualification, 
V. ii. p. 8$2—as a fa highly injurious to the rights of the people, | 
and as a precedent ore of the moſt dangerous, p. 84. 

Miniſters, to be acquainted with the merit of, we need only obſerve 
the condition of the people, v. i. p. 3—the miſconduCt of, has pro- 
duced a ſudden and extraordinary change within theſe few years 
in Great Britain, ib.,—the conduct and chara&ter, not the deſcrip». 
tion »f miniſters, the cauſe of national calamities, p. 22—the 

miniſter who by corruption invades the freedom of ele&ion, and 

the ruffian who by open violence deſtroys that freedom, embarked 
in the ſame bottom, p. 46—he 1s the tenant of the day, and has 
no intereſt in the inheritance, v. ii. p. 17. 

Modeſtus, charges Junius with abſurdity 5 in his ins, Ve is 
P- x76—cannot diſtinguith between a farcaſm and a contradiction, 
ib.—is accuſed of miſquoting what Junius ſays of conſcience, and | 
making the ſentence ridiculous by making it his own, p. 178. 


Muſgrave Dr. his firmneſs and integrity on his examination before 


the Houſe of Common, v. it. (©) 


N. 
Naſh Mr. his behaviour as a magiſtrate and a public man confidered, 
V. ll, Pp. 159. | 


| Nation, when the ſafety of i is At ake, ſuſpicion is a ſufficient ground 


for inquiry, Vs 1. Pp. 2. 


North Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer, v. i. p. 5—Is nw to 


think ſeriouſly before he increaſes the public debt, p, 6—the palm 
of miniſterial firmneſs transferred to his lordſhip, p. 58—his 
boatted firmneſs and conſiſtency, v. ii. p. 14—had the means in 
_ his poſſeſſion of reducing all the four per cents at once, p. 28— 
had the honour of rewarding Mr. Luttrell's ſervices, p. 3315 
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called upon by Junius to tell who adviſed the King to pjoine 
| Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-general of the army of Ireland, v. ii. £ 
p- 35—that he thall not have time to new model the Iriſh army, 
p. 36—perhaps only the blind inſtrument of Lord Bute and the | 


Princeſs Dowager, ib. 
Noye Mr, Ateracy joel, his opinion” of the privilege of the 
Houſe of Commons to commit for contempt, v. ii. p. $6. 


6) 4 
Old Noll, deſtined to be the ruin of the Houſe of Stuart, v. i. p. 78 
—does not deny that Corſica has Regs ſacrificed to the French, 
Pp. 32. | 
| Parſons Ann, miſtreſs to the Duke of Grafton, v. j. (!)—led into | 
public by his Grace, and placed at the head of his table, p. 75— _ E 
handed through the Opera-houſe in preſence of the Queen by the 


Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, v. 1. p. 80. 
Parties, the idea of uniting does not produce the ſalutary effe&ts in- 


tended thereby, Ve 1: Ps 4. 
People, ſubmiſſion of a free one, a compliance with laws which they 1 
themſelves have enaCted, v. i. p. 1—in reading the hiſtory of, 
how we become intereſted in their cauſe, p. 2—an impartial admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice the firmeſt bond to engage their affections to 
government, Pe II. 
Percy Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, v. i. p. . 30—Aid- de- 
_ camp to the King, and had the rank of Colonel before he had - 
_ the regiment, p. 37» | | | 
b | 2 Philo-Junius to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, v. i. p. 74— 
that the Duke of Grafton's friends, in the conteſt with Junius, 
are reduced to the general charge of ſcurrility and falſehood—the 
truth of Junius's fats of importance to the public, ib—a reviſal 


| and conſideration of them as they appeared in letter 12—another 
letter of his to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 74—that 
in the whole courſe of the Duke of Gratfton's life there is a —_ 
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* ſtrange endeavour to unite contradiftions, v. i. p. 74— violation 
. of public decorum ſhould never be forgiven, p. 8c—the Duke of 


Grafton's condudt in this reſpe&t, p. 81—his Grace has always 


. ſome reaſon for deſerting his friends, 1b.—to the printer of the 


Public Advertiſer, p. 10c—the objections of G. A. to Junius's 
ſtate of the queſtion as to the Middleſex cle&ion conſidered, ib,— 
to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 113—that a corre- 
ſpondent of the St. James's Evening Poſt miſunderſtood Junius, ib. 
that it appears evident that Dr. Blackſtone never once thought 
of his commentaries when ſpeaking in the Houle of Commons, 
until the contradiction was urged, p. 1 14—charges the miniſtry 
with introducing a new ſyſtem of logic, which he calls argument 
againit fact, p. 135—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
p- 175 —that he is aſſured Junius will never deſcend to a diſpute 
with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus, ib.—an examination of the in- 
ſtances brought to ſupport the charge of Junius being an Iriſh- 
man, p. 176, &c.—that Modeſtus miſquotes what Junius ſays of 
conſcience, and makes the ſentence ridiculous by making it his 


- own, PÞ. 178—that Anti-Junius triumphs in having, as he ſup- 


poſes, cut off an out-poſt of Junius, v. ii. p. 62—that Junius 
does not ſpeak of the Spanith nation, but the Spaniſh court, as 
the natural enemies of England. ib.—if it were not the reſpe& 
he bears the miniſter he could name a man, who, without one 
grain of underſtanding, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell, 


P- 64—as to a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet, that this can only 


be determined by appearances, ib.—the queries put by Anti-Ju- 


_ nius can be only anſwered by the miniſtry, p. 65—to the printer 


of the Public Advertiſer, p. 80—that thoſe who objet to de- 
tached parts of Junius's laſt letter do not mean fairly, or have 
not conſidered the ſcope of his argument, ib,—that Junius does 
not expett a difſolution of parliament will deftroy corruption, 
but will be a terror and check to their ſucceſſors, ib.—to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 82—]unius's conftruftion of 


the vote, declaring Mr. Walpole's incapacity, ib.—a quotation from 
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a tract of Lord Sommers to ſupport this confiruQtion, V. ij p. 83 


—if this conſtruion be admitted, the advocates of the Houſe of 
Commons muſt be reduced to the neceflity of maintaining one of 


the groſſeſt abſurdities, p. 82—that the Houſe of Coramons cer- 
| tainly did not foreſee one effe&t proceeding from their vote about 


the Middleſex eleCtion, ib. —to the printer of the Public Adver- 
tiſer, p. 144—the vanity and impiety of Junius are become 


the perpetual topics of abuſe, p. 145—the proofs brought to ſup- 


port ſuch charges conſidered, ib.—the charge of vanity and im- 


_ Piety proved to deſtroy itſelf, ib.—to the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiſer, p. 17 5—that  Junius's inclination leads him to 
treat Lord Camden with particular reſpe& and candour, ib.—that 

- his Lordſhip overſhot himſelf in aſſerting the prociamation againſt 


exporting corn was legal, p. 176—to Zeno, p. 179—that the ſo- 
phiſtry of this author's letter in defence of Lord Mansfield is 


adapted to the character he defends, ib, —the ſuſpicious applauſe 
given by his Lordſhip to the man he deteſts, p. 180—his doftrine 
| as delivered to a jury, ib. —his challenging a juryman, p. 181— 
is i@@uſed of endeavouring to ſcreen the King's brother, p. 183— 


and inceſſantly labouring to introduce new modes of proceeding in 


the court where he preſides, p. 184—to an Advocate in the 
Cauſe of the People, p. 187 — the difference betwixt general= 


warrants and preſs-warrants ſtated and explained, ib. 


S. 


 Sawbridge Mr. has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſed of that Republican firm- 


neſs which the times require, v. ii. p. 166, 


Shelburne Lord, applied to in regard to the Manilla mono, yol. i. 


P+ 33+ 


Stamp-a&, made and repealed, vol. i. p. 7. 

Starling Solomon, Apothecary, his opinion in regard to the death of 
Clarke, who received a blow at the Brentford election, vol. i. (b). 
State, the- principal departments of, when improperly beſtowed the 


cauſe of every miſchief, v. i. p. 4. 
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Townſhend Mr. complains that the public gratitude has not | been 


equal to his deſerts, v. ii. p. 166. 


Touchet Mr. in his moſt proſperous fortune, the fine. man as at 
preſent, v. i. p. 103. 


| V. | 
Vaughan Mr. ſends propoſals to the Duke of Grafton, v. i. p. 193 
| —hisoffers to the Duke amounted to a high miſdemeanor, p. 203 
| —a proſecution commenced againft him, (*)—the matter ſo-_ 


lemnly argued in the Court of King's Bench, ib. —Junius does 
juſtice to _ injured Ms Yo i. p. 234. 


W. 


| Weſton Edward, a letter to him from Junius, v. i. p. 55==quota- 


tions from his pamphlet, in defence of the pardoning of Mac 
Quirk, with remarks, v. i. p. 56. - 

Walpole Mr. his caſe ſuppoſed to be friQly j in point to prove ex- 
pulfion creates incapacity of being re-eleQted, v. i. p. 116—the 
vote of expulſion as exprefſed in the votes, p. 126—remarks 

| upon its meaning and extent, p. any election was declared 
void, Pp. 128, 

Weymouth Lord, appointed one of the Secretaries of Str, V. 1. p. 9 
—nominated to Ireland, p. 148. 


Whittlebury-Foreſt, the Duke of Orifton hereditary ranger of, 


Ve 11. P. 154—the right to the timber claimed by his Grace, ib. 
Wilkes, Mr. his conduct often cenſured by Junius, v. 1. p. 52—ſaf- 
fered to appear at large, and to canvas for the city and county, 
with an outlawry hanging over him, p. 57—his ſituation and 
private character gave the miniſtry advantages over him, p. 61— 
it is perhaps the greateſt misfortune of his life that the Duke of 
Grafton had ſo many compenſations to make in the cloſet for his 
former friendſhip with him, p. 68—ſaid more than moderate 
men would juſtify, p. 211—hardly ſerious at firit, he became an 
enthuſiaſt, ib,—commiſſions Mr. Thomas Walpole to ſolicit a 
es T-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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penſion for him, v. 11. p. 12.5—comes 0 over from France to Eng- 


| land, where he gets two hundred pounds from the Duke of Port- 
land and Lord Rockingham, ib. 


i Woollaſton Mr. expelled, re-elected, aid admitted into the ſame par- 


liament, v. i. P- 129—the public left to determine whether this 
be a _ matter of fa&t, p. 134. 


Y. 


| Yates Mr. Juſtice, quits the Court of King's Bench, v. ii. p. 42+. 
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"Thomſon? S Seaſons, a hd on vellum paper in 4to. with 
3 beautiful plates by Cheſham, 11. 10s. 


Another edition, with notes by Stockdale, with beautiful head and 


tail pieces, &Cc. royal 8vo. 125. boards. 


Another edition, foolſcap 8vo. 5s. boards, | 

Goldſmith's England, 4 vols. dm: on tine writing paper, 11. 45. 
Ceguarly bound. | | 

_ Goldſmith's Miſcellaneous Works, 7 vols. on writing papers uni= 
form with the above, 11. 1 5s. elegantly bound. 

Young's Latin Di&tionary, 8vo. 75. 6d. 

"The General Gazetteer, by Brooks, 75. 


A Dictionary of the _— Languages by. Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
8vo. $.. b 


A DiCtionary of the French Language, by Nugent, ſquare 12mo. 
45. or pocket ſize, 45. | 


jns's s Dutch and Engliſh DiRionary, (quare 8vo. 65. 6d, 
I —_—_ Grammar, 45. 

| Montucci's Italian Dictionary, 75. 

| Shakeſpeare's Works, with Johnſon and Stevens's notes, 15 vols. 
on fhne wove paper, 71. Tos. elegantly bound. 

Davidſon's Tranſlation of Virgil, 2 vols. 125. 

| Watſon's Tranſlation of Horace, 2 vols. 125. 

Clarke's Homer, 2 vols. 145. 

Travels through Arabia and other Countries in the Eaſt, by M. 


Niebuhr, tranſlated by Robert Heron, with cuts and Maps, 2 vols, 
price 125. boards, | | 
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Obſervations made in a farts through the Weſtern Counties of 
Scotland in the Autumn of 1792, by Robert Heron, 2 vols. 126. 
boards. | 


Ditto, with 24 Gita engraved 1 in CER by Jakes, 11. 5s. 6d. 


| beards, vellum backs, 


Pi&tureſque Scenery of Scotland, drawn by Athmee, and EONERTT 


by Jukes, 24 plates, 15s. or firſt impreſſion, 11. 15, 


| Sketches of Society and Manners 1 in TRemgny by Nay Coſtigan, 
2 vols. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 12 vols 3l. 125. bounds, 
The Rambler, by Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 4 vols. 125. 
The Citizen of the World, by Goldſmith, 2 vols. 75. 
| Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles X11. 2 fine heads, 45. | 
Plutarch's Lives, On with notes and refle&tions, 
7 vols. 10s. 6d. vellum backs. - - | 
 Telemaque, avec 14 planches, 35. 6d. | 
Belifarius, a new edition, with vignette, title, &c. 35. 6d. 
Guardian, 2 vols. 6s. | 
| Adventurer, 4 vols. 125. h 
Smollet's Tranſlation of Don Quinate; 4 vol. I 45. 
Gil Blas, 4 vols. 125. 


- Gil Blas, 4 tom. _ 
Beliſaire, 3s, 
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